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ARMY-NAVY  “E”  AWARD  CONFERRED 
UPON  BLIND  WORKMEN 


'  For  meritorious  and  distinguished  service 

The  “E”  pennant,  awarded  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
is  flying  in  all  its  brilliant  colors  over  the  two 
plants  of  that  organization.  The  vivid  red  and 
gold,  white  and  blue  that  catch  the  eye  and 
the  admiration  of  the  passer-by  are  invisible 
to  the  159  workmen  who  pass  beneath  it  every 
day.  Invisible,  yet  they  are  keenly  aware  of 
its  presence.  For  each  workman  rightly  feels 
that  he  has  played  a  part  in  placing  that  pen¬ 
nant  on  high,  and  frequently  a  workman’s 
hand  will  go  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat  where 
the  “E”  pin  is  so  proudly  worn. 

This  Army-Navy  Production  Award  is  a 
symbol  of  which  the  blind  men  and  women 
of  the  entire  country  may  well  be  proud.  All 
will  go  to  their  jobs  now  with  a  quickened 
sense  of  the  importance  of  their  own  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort;  for  they  realize 
that  because  the  blind  workmen  of  Brooklyn 
have  earned  this  honor,  never  again  can  any 
community  question  the  ability  of  the  blind 
to  contribute  fully  to  the  community  effort. 


to  their  country  in  this  time  of  need.  . 

Only  3  per  cent  of  the  eligible  industrial 
organizations  of  the  country  have  won  the 
“E,”  and  the  blind  workers  are  justly  proud 
to  be  represented. 

For  nearly  seventy  years  blind  men  and 
women  have  been  at  work  in  the  so-called 
“sheltered  shops”  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
fifty  years  in  Brooklyn.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  working  with  the  blind  have  been  sure 
for  many  years  that  blind  workmen  could 
contribute  fully  to  the  industrial  processes. 
We  have  known  of  the  thousands  of  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  blind  men  have  engaged,  and 
we  have  watched  the  increasingly  heavy 
schedule  of  production  which  the  workshops 
for  the  blind  have  carried,  particularly  since 
the  passage  of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act. 

And  now  the  war  has  shown  us  that  blind 
men  and  women  can  meet  a  crisis  as  vig¬ 
orously  and  courageously  as  any  of  their 
sighted  co-workers.  The  armed  forces  asked 
American  industry  for  increased  production, 
for  low  absenteeism,  for  good  labor  relations, 
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for  intelligent  management,  and  for  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  grim  nature  of  this  war.  They  got 
all  of  these.  The  armed  forces  have  always 
been  quick  to  recognize  civilian  support  in 
time  of  crisis,  and  they  chose  to  show  this 
recognition  by  presenting  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
to  one  of  the  outstanding  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  the  country — a  workshop  which  had 
met  all  of  these  demands  in  full  measure. 

The  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  award 
of  the  “E”  were  interesting  in  themselves. 
Commander  Ernest  V.  Abrams,  resident  in¬ 
spector  of  Naval  Materiel  in  Brooklyn,  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
Home  soon  after  Pearl  Harbor.  And  when 
he  saw  the  steadily  rising  production  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  work  done,  he  as¬ 
signed  Lieutenant  T.  E.  Thorsen  to  conduct 
a  rigorous  investigation  of  the  Home’s  pro¬ 
duction  plants.  In  the  course  of  his  inspection 
Lieutenant  Thorsen  discovered  that  produc¬ 
tion  since  Pearl  Harbor  had  risen  to  the 
amazing  extent  of  over  400  per  cent.  In  no 
case  had  the  quality  of  the  products  been 
allowed  to  decline.  The  only  decline  was  in 
the  absentee  rate,  which  was  5  per  cent  below 
the  industrial  average  for  the  community. 

Commander  Abrams  was  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  by  Lieutenant  Thorsen’s  report  of  his 
inspection,  and  recommended  that  the  Home 
be  granted  the  coveted  “E”  Award.  On  De¬ 
cember  1,  1943,  in  the  flag-bedecked  Academy 
of  Music,  two  thousand  cheered  lustily  as  the 
“E”  pennant  was  presented  to  the  Home. 
Present  at  the  ceremony  were  Rear  Admiral 
Clark  Howell  Woodward  for  the  Navy,  Major 
General  Clifford  L.  Corbin  for  the  Army,  and 
Borough  President  John  Cashmore. 

In  the  featured  speech  of  the  evening  Helen 
Keller,  who  was  presented  by  M.  C.  Migel, 
president  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  spoke  of  the  Award  as  testimony  to  a 
democracy.  “The  blind,”  she  said,  “have  re¬ 
trieved  their  citizenship  and  are  proud  to 
accept  the  ‘E’  Award,  which  is  given  them, 
not  as  an  act  of  charity,  but  as  the  reward  for 


their  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  a  nation 
at  war.” 

When  Admiral  Woodward  presented  the 
“E”  pennant  to  Edward  Kells,  blind  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  employees,  and  to  Louis  C. 
Wills,  president  of  the  Home,  it  was  as  though 
an  army  of  blind  men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  United  States  had  heard  him  and 
thrilled  to  the  realization  that  they  too  were 
included  in  this  distinction  since  they  too 
were  doing  a  good  job.  In  his  speech  at  the 
Academy,  Admiral  Woodward  stressed  the 
impartiality  with  which  the  Home’s  produc¬ 
tion  had  been  judged.  He  stated: 

“Nowhere  in  the  country  ’round  did  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  message  meet  a  more  whole¬ 
some  or  wholehearted  response  than  here  at 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Today,  as  I  give  you  the  ‘E’  which  you 
so  richly  deserve,  I  wish  to  touch  upon  one 
topic  which  I  am  sure  is  in  all  your  minds; 
the  way  in  which  you  have  carried  on  your 
war  work .  despite  your  severe  handicap  and 
with  a  minimum  of  absenteeism,  serves  both 
as  an  inspiration  and  as  an  example  to  less 
determined  workers.  But  if  we  had  taken  this 
factor  into  consideration  in  determining  your 
fitness  for  the  ‘E’ — if  we  had  taken  only  this 
factor — we  would  have  made  a  distinction  in 
your  case  which  I  feel  sure  you  would  not 
have  wanted.  Therefore,  we  did  not  do  so. 
In  giving  you  this  ‘E,’  I  can  assure  you  that 
your  record  was  judged  precisely  like  that  of 
any  other  contractor  for  the  Navy.  I  quote 
from  the  words  of  the  Resident  Inspector  who 
presented  your  case:  ‘It  is  recommended  that 
the  Army-Navy  Production  Award  be  granted 
as  a  just  reward  for  outstanding  achievement 
above  and  beyond  normal  production  ex¬ 
pediency.’  Therefore,  it  becomes  plain  that 
you  have  won  this  award,  not  because  of  your 
handicap,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

“That  is  the  way  you  would  have  wanted 
it,  I  am  sure,  and  you  have  every  reason  to 
feel  proud  to  have  surmounted  every  obstacle 
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in  quadrupling  your  output  to  take  your  place 
among  the  recognized  production  leaders  of 
our  country.” 

It  remained  for  Major  General  Clifford  L. 
Corbin,  U.S.A.,  to  present  the  “E”  pins 
to  the  employees’  representative,  Andrew 
Schmitt,  blind  superintendent  of  the  Miller 
Memorial  factory  building  of  the  Home.  In 
doing  so  he  said  in  part:  “.  .  .  I  have  been 
directed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  read  the 
following  citation:  ‘For  meritorious  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  their  country  in  this  time 


of  need,  the  Army-Navy  Production  Award 
is  hereby  presented  to  the  men  and  women 
of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  for 
their  unflagging  spirit  of  patriotism;  by  their 
acceptance  of  higher  responsibility,  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  by  the  skill,  indus¬ 
try,  and  devotion  they  are  showing  on  the 
production  front  of  the  greatest  war  in  history, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Home  are  making 
an  enduring  contribution  not  only  to  the 
preservation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  to  the  immortality  of  human  freedom 
itself.’  ” 


MOTO-KINAESTHETIC  SPEECH  TRAINING 
APPLIED  TO  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN 

SARA  STINCHF I  ELD-HAWK,  Ph.D. 


It  is  recognized  by  educators  that  any  serious 
physical  handicap  increases  strain,  anxiety, 
and  nervous  tension  in  the  person  affected. 
The  practice  of  segregating  in  institutions 
such  of  these  children  as  are  totally  blind  has 
long  been  customary.  But  the  establishment  in 
the  public  schools  of  special  classes  for  visually 
handicapped  pupils  has  been  a  more  recent 
development.  Neither  of  these  provisions, 
however,  wholly  takes  care  of  the  problems 
which  arise  in  connection  with  the  education 
of  the  preschool  blind  child. 

Speech  surveys  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  speech  defects  among  the 
blind  than  in  an  unselected  group  of  seeing 
children  of  the  same  age.  The  struggle  for  suc¬ 
cess,  the  recognition  of  one’s  handicap  and 
its  effects,  and  the  longer  time  required  to 
complete  the  usual  curriculum,  all  combine 
to  produce  greater  nerve  strain  and  anxiety 
than  is  found  in  an  unselected  group. 

Fladeland1  has  shown  in  her  study  of  the 
personality  of  blind  children  that  when  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  develop  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  visually  handicapped  child,  this 
intensifies  his  difficulties  and  results  in  a  less 

1  Fladeland,  S.  V.  “Some  Psychological  Effects  of 
Blindness.”  Journal  of  Expression.  Boston,  1930. 
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associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Speech  and  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  and  author  of  the  book  en¬ 
titled  Speech  Disorders. 


favorable  educational  prognosis  than  for  a 
person  having  no  such  handicap.  Studies  of 
children  in  institutions  for  the  blind  show  that 
it  is  important  to  discover  the  causes  of  mal¬ 
adjustment,  nervous  states,  and  psychotic 
reactions  as  early  as  possible.  Personality 
defects,  blindisms,  a  feeling  of  insecurity, 
dread,  depression,  moodiness,  and  similar 
states  are  found  in  this  handicapped  group. 
The  teacher  of  speech  correction  is  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  position  to  assist  in  mental 
catharsis  as  a  part  of  her  speech-correction 
procedure.  In  fact,  she  can  scarcely  cultivate 
habits  of  good  posture,  deep  breathing,  and 
good  enunciation,  and  develop  good  norms 
of  public  and  private  speaking,  without 
arousing  the  pupils’  desire  to  excel  along 
other  lines.  Improvement  in  one  respect  there¬ 
fore  promotes  improvement  in  another. 

Between  1923  and  1926  the  writer  made 
speech  surveys  in  three  of  the  largest  schools 
for  the  blind — Perkins,  Overbrook,  and  the 
New  York  Institute.  Speech  defects  were 
found  which  ranged  from  mild  oral  inac¬ 
curacies  and  letter  substitutions  to  lateral 
lisping,  sigmatism,  and  stuttering.  The  fre¬ 
quencies  of  various  speech  defects  were  as 
follows : 

Dyslalia  (organic  or  functional 

defects  of  speech) . 80  per  cent 

Dyslogia  (possible  mental  dis¬ 
turbance  as  in  various  psy¬ 
choses)  .  5.5 

Dysphasia  (disturbance  of  asso- 
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ciation,  as  in  aphasia) .  i 

Dysphemia  (nervous  speech  dis¬ 
orders  as  in  stuttering  and 

cluttering)  .  6.5 

Dysphonia  (vocal  defects  such 
as  hoarseness,  nasality,  rough¬ 
ened  voice)  .  7 


100  per  cent 

At  Perkins  56  per  cent  of  the  entire  enroll¬ 
ment  had  speech  defects  serious  enough  to 
warrant  recommendation  for  speech  correc¬ 
tion.  Of  these,  41  per  cent  were  boys  and  59 
per  cent  girls — a  higher  percentage  of  girls 
with  speech  defects  than  is  usually  found. 
The  common  ratio  is  about  3  boys  to  1  girl, 
while  at  Perkins  we  found  about  2  boys  to  3 
girls  in  our  defective  speech  group.  In  stut¬ 
tering,  however,  the  ratio  was  2  boys  to  1 
girl,  which  corresponds  more  closely  with  the 
common  norms  for  speech  defects  in  general. 

Stuttering  was  more  frequent  in  the  upper 
school  and  in  the  kindergarten  than  in  the 
intermediate  grades.  Combining  the  findings 
for  Perkins  with  those  for  Overbrook,  we 
found  an  average  of  49  per  cent  of  speech  de¬ 
fectives  in  the  two  schools.  This  large  per¬ 
centage  indicates  that  there  are  more  speech 
defective  children  in  such  institutions  than 
is  generally  realized.  The  median  scores 
obtained  on  a  series  of  graded  speech  tests 
given  the  blind  subjects  in  all  three  schools — 
roughly  500  blind  pupils — are  slightly  lower 
than  those  for  seeing  subjects.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  longer  time  required  for  reading 
in  braille  the  oral  and  silent  reading  tests,  and 
to  more  limited  educational  experiences  which 
particularly  affect  the  vocabulary  tests.  The 
average  spontaneous  speech  rate  for  blind 
subjects  was  120  words  per  minute,  whereas 
the  average  for  seeing  subjects  is  120-150 
words  per  minute  on  the  same  material.  The 
articulation  test  scores  averaged  slightly  lower 
than  the  norms  obtained  in  testing  seeing 
subjects. 


Recognizing  the  need  for  speech  correction 
and  desiring  to  overcome  all  remediable 
speech  defects,  the  heads  of  the  schools  men¬ 
tioned  engaged  speech-correction  teachers  to 
follow,  up  the  surveys  and  actually  to  correct 
such  handicaps.  This  arrangement  is  still  in 
force  in  these  schools  and  very  likely  other 
schools  for  the  blind  have  followed  their  lead. 
For  instance,  the  California  State  School  for 
the  Blind  has  for  many  years  carried  on  a 
speech-correction  program. 

During  the  year  1931,  while  the  writer  was 
a  student  in  the  Froschels  Speech  Clinic  in 
the  General  Hospital,  University  of  Vienna, 
a  speech  survey  was  made  of  all  children  of 
school  age  in  two  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Vienna.  The  testing  material  was  adapted  for 
use  with  German-speaking  children,  and  was 
given  with  the  co-operation  of  Drs.  Froschels 
and  Badzinsky.  In  the  one  school,  30  children, 
all  of  whom  were  from  Jewish  families,  were 
tested.  In  the  other,  the  Staatliches  Blinden- 
Erziehungs  Institut,  72  children  of  mixed 
national  backgrounds  were  tested. 

Many  investigators  report  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  speech  defects,  especially  stuttering, 
among  Jewish  children.  Our  findings  were 
just  the  opposite.  We  did  not  find  a  single 
case  of  stuttering  in  the  Israelitisches  Blinden 
Institut,  whereas  we  found  several  cases  in 
the  school  having  children  of  mixed  nationali¬ 
ties,  especially  German  children  of  other  than 
Jewish  descent.  It  is  probable  that  the  early 
removal  of  the  Jewish  children  from  their 
homes  and  the  educational  and  physical  care 
provided  at  the  Institut  lessened  any  neurotic 
tendencies  in  such  children,  and  they  quickly 
profited  from  the  improved  environment. 

Of  the  102  cases  examined  in  these  two 
Viennese  schools,  29  were  classified  as  speech 
defectives,  with  a  ratio  of  approximately 
2  boys  to  1  girl.  The  boys  exceeded  the  girls 
in  lisping,  stuttering,  associative  aphasia, 
nasality,  cleft-palate  speech,  oral  inaccuracies, 
vocal  defects,  deafness  and  speech  defects  in 
general.  It  was  found  that  there  were  an  equal 
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number  of  lispers  in  each  group,  boys  and 
girls.2  _ 

One  frequently  discovers  children  who  have 
failed  to  develop  articulate  speech  by  the  age 
of  eighteen  months  to  two  years.  Girls  develop 
speech  somewhat  earlier  than  boys,  which 
may  be  a  result  of  the  general  acceleration  of 
growth  in  girls  as  compared  with  boys,  up  to 
the  age  of  adolescence.  This  may  explain  the 
greater  difficulty  which  boys  experience  in 
speech  development.  Among  handicapped 
children  we  find  that  speech  develops  even 
more  slowly  than  in  unhandicapped  ones  and 
this  is  true  of  blind  children  as  well  as  of 
those  having  other  types  of  handicap. 

For  some  years  we  have  felt  that  vision  and 
kinaesthetic  and  cutaneous  sensations  play  a 
much  larger  part  in  the  development  of  nor¬ 
mal  speech  than  has  been  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  Not  only  does  the  child  attend  to  audi¬ 
tory  stimuli,  but  he  notices  his  mother’s  face, 
her  smile  and  her  manner  of  speech,  and  thus 
gains  certain  visual  impressions  which  become 
linked  with  auditory  perception.  The  blind 
child  is  deprived  of  this  important  avenue 
of  learning,  and  must  depend  upon  other 
sensory  stimuli. 

Kinaesthetic  experiences,  a  very  important 
field  of  learning,  have  been  much  neglected. 
In  our  emphasis  upon  the  highly  complex 
activities  associated  with  seeing  and  hearing, 
we  have  often  passed  over  one  of  the  most 
important  and  fundamental  of  all  learning 
processes — the  primitive,  early  pathways  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  sensory  areas  of  the  brain 
under  the  name  of  the  kinaesthetic  areas, 
where  are  stored  the  memory  of  muscle,  joint, 
tendon,  and  cutaneous  sensations.  Associated 
with  the  motor  act  of  speaking,  these  sensory 
impressions  occur  simultaneously  with  move¬ 
ments  of  the  lips,  teeth,  tongue,  soft  palate, 
and  facial  muscles,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  memories  of  wrong  movements 
persist  as  readily  as  memories  of  correct  ones. 

2  Stinchfield,  S.  M.  Speech  Disorders.  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1933.  pp.  62-76. 


That  which  starts  as  a  mild  defect,  or  diffi¬ 
culty,  may  not  even  be  apparent  to  the  parent 
or  nurse  of  the  small  child.  Often  the  baby 
in  learning  to  talk,  at  the  age  of  about  twelve 
to  eighteen  months,  uses  an  infantile  letter 
substitution,  a  lisp,  or  a  repetition  of  sounds 
which  may  lead  to  stuttering.  These  muta¬ 
tions  of  language  may  seem  unimportant,  and 
may  be  outgrown  by  the  child  with  a  good 
ear  for  tone  or  superior  intelligence  and  an 
excellent  environment  for  speech  develop¬ 
ment.  Other  children,  however,  suffering 
from  motor  sluggishness,  and  with  poor 
auditory  acuity  and  little  capacity  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  finer  accessory  muscles  used 
in  talking,  may  be  unable  to  eliminate  the 
wrong  patterns  of  movement.  The  speech 
defect  then  persists  unless  skilled  correction 
is  given  and  may  even  continue  into  adult¬ 
hood  and  become  a  fixed  part  of  the  total 
personality  pattern. 

Many  years  ago,  Seguin,  in  a  report  on 
education,  referred  to  the  close  connection 
between  speech  and  gesture.  He  claimed  that 
many  acts  of  automatism  are  performed  by 
impulses  passing  from  the  periphery  to  a 
neighboring  ganglion,  without  ascending  or 
descending  to  or  from  the  cephalic  center. 
This  is  truer  of  the  hand  than  of  the  speech 
organs,  as  past  unconscious  movements  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue  do  not  prepare  these 
organs  for  the  conscious  movements  needed 
in  the  production  of  speech.  They  are  not 
visible  to  the  performer,  as  are  his  own  hand 
movements.  If  one  employs  sight  or  touch  to 
help  the  child  to  perceive  the  movements 
which  produce  speech,  the  process  of  imita¬ 
tion  must  follow  in  rapid  succession,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Seguin.  Impressions  thus  received  pass 
from  the  periphery  to  the  encephalon,  and 
from  this  center  to  the  periphery  as  by  a 
double  route,  along  the  sensory  and  motor 
nerves.3 


3  Seguin,  E.  Report  on  Education.  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin:  Doerflinger  Book  and  Publishing  Co.,  1880,  pp.  73, 
75- 
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Seguin  mentions  the  work  of  Pireire,  who 
'tried  to  elevate  the  touch  of  the  deaf  to  the 
degree  of  efficiency  of  that  of  the  blind,  and 
to  transfer  this  sense  from  its  external  and 
largely  manual  sphere  of  action  to  the  internal 
organs  of  speech.  Says  Seguin,  “One  feels  that 
here  is  a  whole  field  to  be  cultivated;  for  the 
organs,  components  of  these  parts,  from  the 
diaphragm  to  the  lips,  are  susceptible  of  a 
conscious  touch,  and  of  a  reflective  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  will.  Touch  as  well  as 
imitation  must  have  its  special  training 
classes.” 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  by  objective  manipula¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  trainer,  the  pupil  may 
subjectively  experience  minute  changes  in 
the  position  of  his  organs  of  speech  and  be 
able  to  reproduce  them  at  will,  with  correct 
patterns  of  movement,  articulation  and  modu¬ 
lation,  and  correct  sequence  of  patterns. 

The  commonest  speech  difficulties  found  in 
blind  children  are  letter  substitution,  oral  in¬ 
accuracies,  lisping,  and  mild  stuttering.  The 
child  often  forms  the  habit  of  using  wrong 
sounds,  and  says  wat  for  rat  or  tvoo\  for  loo\. 
In  these  words  he  is  using  the  lip  movement 
for  w  instead  of  the  correct  tongue  move¬ 
ments  for  r  and  /.  The  child  may  telescope  a 
word,  saying  gome  for  go  home,  or  he  may 
use  the  primitive  consonants  t,  d,  or  n,  for  the 
back  of  tongue  sounds,  g,  or  ng.  Thus  he 
says  tat  for  cat,  doe  for  go,  or  sin  in  for  sing¬ 
ing.  If  the  tongue  protrudes  too  readily  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth,  as  in  the  case  of  dental  mal¬ 
occlusion,  the  child  may  blur  s  and  z. 

Unfortunately  not  all  children  seem 
capable  of  eliminating  wrong  forms  without 
aid.  The  building  of  wrong  patterns  of  move¬ 
ment  and  the  continued  use  of  inaccurate 
sounds  eventually  make  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  acquire  the  correct  patterns  of 
movement.  That  which  starts  as  a  minor 
difficulty  is  not  always  outgrown  and  it  is 
difficult  for  the  average  parent  to  know  when 
and  how  to  break  up  these  poor  speech  habits. 
That  it  is  important  to  help  the  child  to  over¬ 


come  these  difficulties  at  the  outset  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  stuttering  frequently  has 
its  beginnings  in  a  conflict  built  up  in  the 
child’s  mind  and  established  in  the  motor 
areas  of  the  brain.  When  he  starts  to  produce 
the  correct  sound,  the  wrong  sound  previously 
used  attempts  to  come  forth  and  a  conflict 
between  these  patterns  results.  He  may  say 
t-t-t  come  for  come  or  d-d-d  go  for  go.  We 
have  seen  several  adult  stutterers  in  whom 
this  infantile  conflict  of  motor-speech  pathways 
was  still  present. 

The  blind  child  cannot  use  visual  associa¬ 
tion  of  objects  with  their  names,  and  nothing 
arouses  in  him  such  association.  Kinaesthesis 
takes  its  place  as  he  feels  again  and  again 
with  his  hands  the  shape  of  a  given  object, 
its  texture,  size,  and  other  characteristics. 

Moto-kinaesthetic  training  is  a  great  aid  to 
blind  children  as  they  learn  to  control  their 
speech  muscles.  Usually  such  children  fail  to 
move  lips  and  jaw  freely  and  often  have  never 
learned  to  smile  and  thus  to  relax  the  facial 
muscles.  They  can  feel  the  movements  of  the 
teacher’s  speech  musculature  with  their  own 
hands  as  she  talks,  and  they  learn  both  sub¬ 
jectively  and  objectively  about  the  actual 
muscular  activity  involved.  This  is  helpful  to 
stutterers,  as  they  secure  improved  control, 
slow  up  the  rate  of  speaking,  and  learn  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  speech  “noises”  which 
are  not  a  part  of  normal  speech.  Instructions 
are  given  in  braille  to  the  older  children  in 
speech-correction  classes  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  For  those  with  some  vision,  large  letters 
and  bright  colors,  or  black  letters  on  a  white 
background,  are  often  used  to  train  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  phonetics;  for  instance,  to  demonstrate 
the  difference  between  short  i  in  it  and  short 
e  in  bed  or  short  a  in  bat.  The  feeling  of  slight 
differences  in  the  position  of  the  jaw  for  these 
three  sounds  may  be  felt  with  the  hands.4 


4  Stinchfield,  S.  M.,  and  E.  H.  Young.  Children  with 
Delayed  and  Defective  Speech.  Palo  Alto,  California: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1938.  For  details  of  the  Hill- 
Young  Method,  consult  this  volume. 
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Since  the  blind  child  starts  to  talk  later  than 
the  seeing  child,  many  parents  and  teachers 
unfortunately  pay  little  attention  to  defects 
of  speech.  Through  misdirected  sympathy 
they  refuse  to  face  facts  or  to  institute  cor¬ 
rective  measures  in  time.  Sometimes  blind 
children  are  antagonistic  toward  speech  cor¬ 
rection  because  they  have  never  become 
aware  of  their  own  faulty  speech  habits.  Story¬ 
telling  or  braille  reading  classes  help  the  more 
timid  ones  to  improve  both  in  speech  and 
reading.  The  difficult  cases  are  all  treated  in¬ 


dividually  because  the  dull  child  is  often  self- 
conscious,  rather  ashamed,  embarrassed,  and 
in  need  of  personal  attention.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  remedial  public-speaking  classes  have 
been  formed  for  the  better  adjusted  ones  who 
have  progressed  more  rapidly  in  speech  correc¬ 
tion.  It  is  especially  important  that  extra  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  these  doubly  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  A  start  has  been  made  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  but  too  little  is  being  done.  Every 
means  should  be  utilized  to  remove  their  ad¬ 
ditional  handicap. 


STATES  PLAN  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


Most  of  the  states  are  now  at  work  on  the 
preparation  of  their  state  plans  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  under  the 
Barden-La  Follette  Act.  There  is  still  some 
uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Act  and  just  how  much  state  legislation  will 
be  required  to  enable  the  states  to  take  full 


advantage  of  its  provisions.  Unfortunately 
several  state  agencies  for  the  blind  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  derive  any  benefit  whatever  from 
this  Act.  While  the  State  Rehabilitation  De¬ 
partments  will  probably  offer  some  service  to 
the  blind  under  the  Act,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  be  only  a  temporary  arrangement. 


NEW  FRONTIERS  FOR  PUBLIC  WELFARE1 

MILTON  H.  KLEIN 


Our  leaders  tell  us  that  the  war  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged  is  a  people’s  war.  They 
say  that  it  is  being  fought  not  only  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  achievements  already  attained  un¬ 
der  our  democratic  form  of  government  but 
to  extend  those  gains.  The  four  freedoms 
have  been  enunciated.  They  give  us  courage 
to  endure  the  sacrifice,  the  privation,  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  which  are  war.  As 
one  nation  in  a  group  of  united  nations  we 
have  mobilized  our  vast  resources  and  have 
dedicated  them  to  the  winning  of  this  great 
struggle.  At  the  end  of  the  last  war  we  saw 
what  can  happen — what  does  happen — when 
the  peace  is  not  won.  We  must  not,  we  dare 
not,  lose  the  peace  again. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  enunciates  the  six  basic  pur¬ 
poses  underlying  the  establishment  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  While  we  are 
concerned  with  only  one  of  these  tonight,  I 
should  like  to  read  them  all  because  in  these 
times  of  trial  and  sacrifice  they  can  give  us 
courage  and  vision. 

“We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 

1  From  an  address  given  on  October  21,  1943,  before 
the  West  Virginia  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  held 
at  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 
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liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  or¬ 
dain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

The  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  then, 
is  one  of  the  basic  motivating  forces  under¬ 
lying  our  Constitution  and  government.  The 
general  welfare  of  which  the  Constitution 
speaks  is  also  an  important  element  of  the 
peace  we  dare  not  lose. 

There  has  been  no  time  in  our  history  as  a 
nation  when  there  was  not  some  effort  being 
extended  toward  the  inauguration  or  im¬ 
provement  of  some  phase  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  To  refresh  your  minds  a  little:  The  early 
19th  century  saw  the  inauguration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  and  the  improvement  in  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  custody  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mentally  ill.  Workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  had  its  beginnings  during  the 
second  half  of  that  century.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century  children  and  their  prob¬ 
lems  commenced  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  government.  Although  there  was  need 
for  planning  during  World  War  I  and  the 
period  which  followed,  these  years  represent 
the  most  sterile  in  our  history  in  so  far  as 
action  was  concerned.  The  economic  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  early  thirties  found  us  totally  un¬ 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  mass 
unemployment.  Not  only  were  we  unpre¬ 
pared;  we  actually  entered  upon  the  depres¬ 
sion  with  many  prejudices  directed  against 
those  who  found  themselves  without  jobs, 
without  savings,  and  in  need  of  public  aid. 

Out  of  this  chaos  emerged  the  beginnings 
of  a  pattern  for  studying  and  solving  these 
problems.  First,  the  Federal  government  tem- 
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porarily  entered  the  relief  picture  and  actually 
granted  money  to-  states  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed.  Second,  public  works  programs, 
CWA  and  WPA,  emerged  and  disappeared. 
Third,  we  began  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
problems  of  youth  and  to  meet  those  problems 
through  agencies  such  as  the  CCC  and  the 
NYA.  Fourth,  the  Federal  government  actu¬ 
ally  assumed  responsibility  for  planning,  and 
out  of  these  deliberations  emerged  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  not  only  met  some  im¬ 
mediate  needs,  such  as  assistance  to  the  blind, 
the  aged,  and  certain  groups  of  children,  but 
actually  began  to  insure  against  two  common 
hazards,  unemployment  and  old  age. 

These  social  security  programs  embodied 
certain  provisions  which  represented  radical 
departures  from  previous  concepts.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  name  them  all,  but  among 
them  were  the  requirements  that  there  had  to 
be  a  uniform  state  administering  or  super¬ 
vising  agency;  that  residence  qualifications 
could  not  be  more  restrictive  than  the  Act 
permitted;  and  that  any  individual  under 
either  the  insurance  or  the  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  had  the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  if  his 
application  for  assistance  or  benefits  was  re¬ 
jected  or  denied  and  if  his  assistance  or  bene¬ 
fits  were  discontinued  or  modified. 

From  this  rather  brief  foregoing  account 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that,  during  the  dec¬ 
ade  immediately  preceding  our  entry  into 
World  War  II,  more  fundamental  social  legis¬ 
lation  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books  than 
in  our  entire  previous  history  as  a  nation. 

As  a  legitimate  part  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  certain  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  have,  during  the  past  two  years,  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  a  further  study  of  our 
social  needs  and  have  promulgated  specific 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  most 
practical  means  of  meeting  them.  Both  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Planning  Board  have  published  their 
recommendations.  In  addition,  Senator  Wag¬ 
ner  of  New  York  has  actually  introduced  a 


bill  embodying  his  own  views  with  regard 
to  practical  measures  to  be  taken. 

Before  discussing  these  recommendations 
specifically  let  us  consider  the  argument  that 
this  is  not  the  time  to  debate  these  issues. 
According  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  58  per  cent 
of  our  soldiers  are  most  acutely  concerned 
with  the  question,  “Are  we  going  to  have 
jobs  when  this  is  over?”  Is  now  not  the  time 
to  assure  them  this  right?  Is  now  not  the 
time  to  consider  the  many  problems  arising 
out  of  the  demobilization  of  approximately 
eleven  million  men  in  the  armed  services  and 
some  twenty  millions  engaged  in  war  pro¬ 
duction,  men  and  women,  who  will  have  to 
find  peacetime  occupations?  Is  now  not  the 
time  to  make  sure  that  those  who  come  back 
physically  handicapped  are  assured  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  engaging  in  a  useful  occupation 
of  their  choice?  Is  now  not  the  time  to  ex¬ 
plore,  to  survey,  even  to  blueprint  the  new 
frontiers  which  can,  if  we  so  will,  be  reached 
by  this,  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  a  young 
nation  endowed  with  limitless  natural  re¬ 
sources,  indefatigable  courage,  and  an  un¬ 
paralleled  history  in  pioneering?  Those  of 
us  in  social  work  who  know  the  needs  which 
are  not  being  met,  those  of  us  who  see  the 
gaps  in  existing  programs,  with  one  voice 
emphatically  must  not  only  silence  the  op¬ 
position  but  must  convert  it  to  our  view. 

When  then  are  the  possible  new  frontiers, 
and  how  may  we  reach  them  ? 

I.  We  want  full  employment,  that  is,  the 
right  to  work  at  a  chosen  occupation  ex¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  those  too  young,  too  old, 
or  too  sick  to  work.  The  economists  tell  us 
that  our  national  production  today  is  ap¬ 
proximately  three  times  what  it  was  at  the 
outset  of  hostilities  in  1939.  For  this  year 
they  estimate  the  national  income  at  $156,000,- 
000,000.  This  far  exceeds  earlier  conservative 
estimates.  To  achieve  this  tremendous,  and  I 
must  confess  to  a  mere  social  worker,  incom¬ 
prehensible  figure,  we  are  now  utilizing  over 
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twenty  million  people  in  direct  war  produc¬ 
tion  alone,  nineteen  million  in  nonwar  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  the  demand  for  workers 
continues.  In  fact  we  are  today  operating  as 
close  to  ioo  per  cent  capacity  as  we  ever  have. 
If  we  can  do  this  during  the  war  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  do  it  when  peace 
comes.  The  postwar  period  will  necessarily 
require  many  adjustments  in  the  shift  from 
a  wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime  regime. 
Advance  comprehensive  planning  is  the  only 
means  of  achieving  this  without  allowing  the 
downward  spiral  of  unemployment  again  to 
sweep  the  nation  into  its  irresistible  vortex. 

In  this  connection  the  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Planning  Board,  Demobili¬ 
zation  and  Readjustment,  makes  many  con¬ 
crete  recommendations.  The  following  six 
are  basic: 

i.  Three  months’  furlough  at  full  base  pay,  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  month. 

2.  Unemployment  insurance  after  this  period 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  weeks  if 
the  veteran  is  unemployed. 

3.  Special  aid  and  counsel  with  regard  to  oc¬ 
cupational  placement  to  be  provided  by  a  special 
branch  of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  or  the  Reemployment  Division  of  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  System,  or  by  the  armed  forces. 

4.  Special  educational  opportunities  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  no  cost  to  the  veteran  to  learn  a  new 
occupation,  if  this  seems  desirable,  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  education  from  the  point  of  interrup¬ 
tion  by  his  induction. 

5.  Full  credit  in  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors’ 
system,  based  on  length  of  service,  and 

6.  Special  opportunities  in  agriculture  for 
those  who  are  especially  qualified  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them. 

These  six  major  objectives  are  implemented 
by  ninety-seven  recommendations  which 
completely  cover  this  problem.  Every  social 
worker  should  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  these  recommendations.  Let  me  repeat 
that  they  are  contained  in  a  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Planning  Board  under  the 
title,  Demobilization  and  Readjustment. 


Through  a  co-ordination  of  industrial 
planning  with  demobilization,  the  shift  from 
a  war  to  a  peace  economy  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  minimum  disruption  in  the 
functioning  of  the  economic  machine.  How¬ 
ever,  there  will  always  be  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  for  one  reason  or  another  will 
be  out  of  the  labor  market  for  varying 
periods.  For  these  the  provisions  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  old-age  insurance 
programs  will  provide. 

Because  of  the  war  emergency  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  is  now  being  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Federal  government.  There 
are  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  return 
of  its  administration  to  the  several  states. 
If  it  seemed  advisable  to  centralize  this  ad¬ 
ministration  during  the  war  emergency 
does  it  not  follow  that  in  the  equally  dis¬ 
turbed  period  of  readjustment  central  ad¬ 
ministration  would  also  be  valid?  All  the 
students  of  the  problem  recommend  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  plan.  In  this  way  all 
the  social  insurance  programs  can  be  made 
most  effectively  to  complement  and  imple¬ 
ment  one  another. 

II.  Since  private  industry  may  at  times  be 
unable  successfully  to  utilize  all  the  workers 
available,  a  shelf  of  public  works  projects 
carefully  worked  out  in  advance,  is  most 
strongly  urged.  The  authors  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  again  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  insist  that  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  shall  select  the  workers; 
that  there  shall  be  no  means  test;  that  wages 
shall  be  comparable  to  those  paid  by  private 
industry,  and  that  these  projects  shall  be 
socially  useful  ones.  We  cannot  again  afford 
to  hear  the  derisive  cry  of  “boondoggling.” 
There  are  indeed  many  urgent  projects  of  a 
useful  nature  both  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 
State  and  local  governments  would,  of  course, 
be  required  to  plan  jointly  with  the  Federal 
government  in  this  area.  In  this  connection, 
too,  one  may  be  forgiven  for  expressing  the 
hope  that  by  the  time  this  war  is  over  the 
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feeling  of  distrust  which  seems  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  some  states  and  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  will  have  disappeared.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  we  shall  emerge  from  this  war 
a  more  mature,  a  wiser,  and  a  more  united 
nation  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  adoles¬ 
cent  quibbling  over  states'  rights  and  preroga¬ 
tives  will  have  been  forgotten  ? 

III.  The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  speaks  for  youth.  It  suggests  special 
opportunities  for  education  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  work  skills  which  can  then  be  used 
in  the  labor  market.  With  thought  and 
planning,  this  proposal  could  become  an 
achievement  of  which  the  whole  community 
might  well  be  proud,  for  around  the  youth 
of  the  nation  our  best  planning  must  be  con¬ 
centrated. 

IV.  A  major  objective  of  both  the  Social 
Security  Board  recommendations,  that  of  the 
Wagner  bill,  and  the  program  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  is  the 
further  extension  of  the  social  insurance 
programs.  As  noted  earlier,  the  insurance  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  enacted  in 
1935  represented  a  new  concept  in  American 
welfare  planning.  The  programs  originated 
in  Germany  in  the  i88o’s,  and  were  later 
adopted  in  a  different  form  in  Great  Britain, 
but  we  in  the  United  Stated  shied  away  from 
them  for  years  because  we  were  afraid  that 
their  adoption  would  interfere  with  democ¬ 
racy  and  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 
Their  adoption  has  had  no  such  conse¬ 
quences.  At  present,  provisions  are  still  of 
two  kinds:  unemployment  compensation  and 
old-age  and  survivors’  insurance.  All  who 
have  studied  the  question  agree  that  benefits 
in  both  fields  need  to  be  further  extended  and 
that  with  only  a  slight  increase  to  both 
worker  and  employer  this  can  be  done.  There 
is  further  agreement,  too,  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  can  the  amounts  of  the 
benefits  be  increased  but  the  risks  covered 
can  be  broadened.  Thus,  unemployment  be¬ 
cause  of  illness,  temporary  or  permanent, 


could  be  insured.  Allowances  for  dependents 
which  are  now  a  part  of  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors'  Insurance  program  are  contem¬ 
plated  as  a  part  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  program  as  well.  At  present  the  OASI 
program  is  federally  administered  while  the 
UC  program  is  administerd  by  the  states. 
All  three  agencies  recommend  that  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  too,  be  administered 
nationally.  The  reason  for  this  is  readily 
understandable.  At  present,  compensation 
schedules  vary  from  state  to  state.  So  does 
the  duration  of  the  benefits.  Then,  too,  many 
workers  will  wish  to  return  to  their  home 
communities  after  the  war,  but  will  have  ac¬ 
quired  unemployment  benefits  elsewhere.  Un¬ 
der  one  uniformly  administered  system  the 
problem  of  payment  would  be  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied.  Further,  under  the  present  plan,  merit 
or  experience  ratings  are  permitted  by  the 
states  by  means  of  which  many  employers 
are  able  to  reduce  their  contributions.  This 
preferential  treatment  of  employers  with 
good  experience  ratings  is  diverting  money 
which  should  be  going  into  the  reserve  fund 
to  other  channels. 

I  should  like  to  digress  here  a  moment  to 
discuss  the  Vandenburg  resolution  recently 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  This  resolution 
would  make  it  illegal  for  the  automatic  in¬ 
crease  of  1  per  cent  in  the  payroll  tax  to  go 
into  effect  in  January,  1944.  Thus  again, 
money,  which  according  to  the  originators  of 
the  plan,  should  be  put  into  the  reserve  fund, 
would  be  diverted.  It  behooves  us  as  social 
workers  to  study  a  resolution  such  as  this,  and 
to  express  ourselves  concerning  it  to  our 
senators  and  congressmen.  Those  who  would 
benefit  most  by  the  adoption  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion — that  is,  the  employers — are  certainly 
making  themselves  heard.  I  see  no  reason  why 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  those  who 
would  lose  by  its  adoption — that  is,  the 
workers — should  not  make  our  voices  heard 
in  their  behalf.  We  social  workers  have  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to  seeing  both  sides  of 
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a  question  that  often,  even  in  important  mat¬ 
ters,  we  take  no  side  at  all.  Yet,  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  every  good  citizen  has  the  same  respon¬ 
sibility  for  expressing  his  sentiments. 

V.  The  need  for  a  general  public  assistance 
program  participated  in  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  recognized  by  most  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  problem.  The  Wagner  bill,  the 
NRPB,  and  the  Social  Security  Board,  all 
advocate  such  a  program.  At  present  in  the 
general  assistance  programs  there  is  great  in¬ 
equality  in  both  the  eligibility  requirements 
and  in  the  amount  of  the  assistance  given. 
They  vary  from  state  to  state  and  from  lo¬ 
cality  to  locality  within  any  given  state.  In 
some  states  there  is  no  general  public  aid 
program.  In  most  others,  severe  residence  and 
legal  settlement  restrictions  often  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  extend  aid  where  real  emergencies 
exist.  The  proposed  Federal  participation  in 
this  program  would  do  away  with  the  archaic 
philosophy  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law.  The 
general  aid  program  would  also  embody  pro¬ 
visions  for  medical  care  and  hospitalization. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  right  of  fair  hearing 
already  incorporated  into  the  Social  Security 
Act  would  be  extended  to  this  new  provision. 
In  no  other  program  is  it  so  desperately 
needed.  The  NRPB  report  stresses  the  fact 
that  the  direct  distribution  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  ought  to  be  discontinued.  Assist¬ 
ance  in  cash,  of  course,  is  recommended  in 
all  proposals.  We  no  longer  believe  that  the 
recipients  of  general  public  aid  are  less  com¬ 
petent  than  are  those  who  receive  aid  from 
the  special  categories.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  categories  will  gradually 
disappear  and  that  families  will  be  aided  on 
the  basis  of  need  alone. 

VI.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  in  all  the 
assistance  programs  increasing  stress  will  be 
placed  upon  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
qualified  personnel.  Each  assistance  check 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  service  that  can 
only  be  rendered  by  the  most  highly  skilled 
personnel. 


VII.  In  the  past  we  have  all  talked  about 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped  but  often  did  not  have  either 
the  resources  or  the  skills  with  which  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.  The  recently  enacted  Barden-  La 
Follette  Act  broadens  the  scope  of  the  Civilian 
Rehabilitation  Act  sufficiently  to  make  it  really 
useful  in  assuring  all  physically  handicapped 
individuals  the  opportunity  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Practically  without  exception, 
these  individuals  wish  to  contribute  to  so¬ 
ciety,  no  matter  how  little.  In  this  democracy 
we  value  the  individual  more  highly  than  he 
is  valued  anywhere  else  on  earth.  Can  we 
not  use  our  imagination  and  ingenuity  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively  to  make  their 
contribution  possible?  This  newly  broadened 
rehabilitation  program  is  only  one  sign  that 
we  can  and  shall. 

I  have  just  sketched  broadly  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  our  social  planners  for  a  better 
future  for  us  all.  To  me,  as  a  humble  worker 
in  the  ranks,  they  seem  well-conceived  and 
not  impossible  of  attainment.  As  in  the  case 
of  all  such  broad  objectives,  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  opposition — some  sincere  and 
some  selfish.  But  then,  of  course,  there  was 
opposition  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
whose  preamble  I  quoted  at  the  outset  of 
these  remarks.  There  have  always  been  those 
who  could  not,  or  would  not,  envision  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  for  a  larger  number. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  advocate  de¬ 
lay.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  do 
this  but  rather,  do  we  wish  to  pay  the 
price?  And  what  is  the  price?  Simply  a  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have,  to 
give  a  little  to  those  who  have  not.  Misery 
and  want  must  be  banished  from  our  society 
if  we  too  are  to  avoid  falling  heir  to  one  of 
the  “isms”  we  are  now  fighting  to  eradicate 
from  the  world.  Temporizing  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  program  of  such  magnitude  is 
definitely  not  the  answer. 
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The  Barnes  School  Offers  a  New  Service 

MERTON  M.  LAKE 


The  plans  and  hopes  of  The  Barnes  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  for  the  Blind,  still  in  an 
experimental  stage  it  may  be  said,  are  not 
unknown  to  readers  of  the  Outloo\.  It  is 
my  purpose  here  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
workers  for  and  with  the  blind  the  urgent 
need  for  an  additional  service — a  service 
which,  at  present,  only  this  school  is  in  a 
position  to  render. 

The  original  intention  of  the  School — and 
still  its  main  objective — is  to  offer  to  blind 
men  over  eighteen  an  opportunity  to  learn  a 
useful  vocation.  It  has  been  impressed  upon 
us,  however,  that  many  blind  men,  not  only 
those  blinded  late  in  life  but  also  many  of 
those  blind  from  birth  who  have  never  made 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  life,  need  a 
school  where  they  may  learn  to  become  nor¬ 
mal  men.  They  need  a  hard  training  course, 
such  as  we  offer,  to  make  them  realize  their 
responsibility  to  the  world  and  to  their  com¬ 
munity. 

Let  me  outline,  first,  the  field  which  this 
school  can  serve;  second,  the  advantages  of 
our  training  to  a  blind  man;  and,  third,  how 
this  may  affect  those  who  are  working  for 
and  with  the  blind. 

When  we  started  our  program  it  was  to  fill 
a  need  which  we  knew  existed  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  rural  blind.  In  New 
Hampshire,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  this 
country,  a  large  part  of  the  population  live  in 
rural  areas  and  it  therefore  follows  that  many 
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of  the  blind  also  reside  in  the  country.  If  any¬ 
thing  at  all  has  been  done  for  this  group  it 
has  usually  been  some  attempt  to  transplant 
them  to  city  conditions,  or  to  place  them  in 
workshops  where  conditions  are  entirely 
foreign  to  their  natural  inclination.  Many  of 
these  men,  though  blind,  have  a  love  of  coun¬ 
try  life  and  could  not  be  expected  to  enjoy 
urban  conditions.  I  have  assumed  that  this 
fact  must  be  evident  to  all  understanding 
workers;  but  I  now  have  my  moments  of 
doubt.  We  have  seen  some  attempt  made  by 
schools  for  the  blind  to  offer  training  in  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  farm  work,  but  the  time  that 
could  be  devoted  to  it  was  small  and  little 
real  progress  has  been  made.  There  is  no 
questioning  the  fact  that  more  real  help  to 
farm  boys  with  normal  sight  has  come  from 
vocational  agricultural  schools  than  has  been 
derived  from  state  universities.  We  expect 
this  will  also  be  true  of  blind  men  who  at¬ 
tend  our  school.  They  will  be  able  to  present 
themselves  as  experienced  farmworkers,  for 
they  will  know  how  to  make  the  practical 
application  of  the  subjects  which  they  have 
studied. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  our  training 
to  a  blind  man?  Possibly  you  are  wondering 
what  a  farm  school  has  to  offer  those  who 
have  not  made  an  adjustment  to  blindness, 
who  have  no  interest  in  farming,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  anything  at  all.  What  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  a  man  of  forty  who  may 
have  been  a  millworker  and  The  Barnes  Agri¬ 
cultural  School?  There  are  several  answers  to 
these  questions  which  I  shall  touch  on  only 
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briefly.  Every  man  needs  work  for  his  hands, 
and  men  in  all  walks  of  life  like  the  farm. 
The  first  job  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  some¬ 
thing  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  a  man 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  means  of  livelihood. 
There  is  also  need  to  give  the  blind  man  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  which  he  will  not  usually 
gain  at  home  with  his  bewildered  family  and 
friends.  He  needs  the  contact  with  other  blind 
men  and  the  close  attention  which  can  only 
be  given  in  a  small  group.  He  needs  to  be 
given  small  tasks  to  do,  which  in  the  doing 
build  confidence  for  the  larger  tasks  that  are 
quickly  given  him.  He  needs  to  be  encouraged 
to  do  more  and  more  for  himself,  by  any 
means  which  can  be  intelligently  used.  As 
our  blind  soldier  says,  “he  needs  to  learn  to 
work  in  the  dark.”  This  is  the  need  as  I  see 
it  and  I  think  most  of  you  will  agree  with  me. 

Many  of  the  advantages  are  so  evident  as 
to  require  no  amplification  from  me.  The 
most  important  advantage  of  a  school  of  this 
sort,  which  is  really  a  farm  home,  is  the  close 
personal  supervision  which  enables  a  man  to 
gain  confidence  in  himself.  Many  men, 
especially  older  men,  do  not  fit  into  large 
groups,  and  a  newly  blinded  man  may  be 
self-conscious  and  diffident.  When  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  family  he  quickly  loses  this 
feeling.  There  are  other  advantages  in  that 
he  is  given  a  part  of  the  work  to  do  and  that 
the  competition  between  trainees  is  keen. 
Nothing  brings  out  the  best  in  a  man  like 
competition.  The  group  is  small  enough  to 
make  life  interesting;  yet  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  become  an  individual.  Special  aid  can 
be  given  those  having  specific  interests  and 
this  in  turn  increases  confidence,  which  is 
the  primary  object  of  any  school  for  the  blind. 

How,  then,  does  this  school  and  its  work 
affect  those  who  are  interested  in  the  blind 
and  working  for  their  advancement?  This 
school  and  its  work  affects  workers  for  the 
blind  only  as  they  are  in  a  position  to  accept 
something  new  and  unusual  and  to  make  use 
of  it  for  the  improvement  of  the  blind.  It  is 


customary  to  be  skeptical  of  something  revo¬ 
lutionary,  and  possibly  it  is  well  for  it  to  be 
so.  However,  this  need  not  deter  workers  from 
an  investigation,  or  possibly  a  trial,  of  a  new 
idea.  This  school  is  open  to  the  blind  of  New 
Hampshire  and  to  all  states  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  During  the  past  year  our  trainees 
came  from  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  and 
Illinois. 

There  is  one  thing  that  causes  me  some 
concern  both  among  workers  and  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  more 
intelligent  groups  among  the  blind  and  prac¬ 
tically  to  ignore  another  group  which,  if 
properly  directed,  might  be  capable  of  many 
things.  This  is  not  a  criticism,  but  an  observa¬ 
tion,  as  I  know  from  experience  how  much 
more  satisfactory  it  is  to  work  where  results 
are  quickly  seen.  However,  this  less  able 
group  offers  material  for  rehabilitation  and 
cannot  be  ignored. 

This,  briefly,  is  an  outline  of  the  probable 
place  in  rehabilitation  work  for  those  without 
sight  which  The  Barnes  School  might  fill. 
The  success  or  failure  of  this  project  will 
depend  upon  the  interest  and  use  that  is  made 
of  it  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  blind 
and  their  progress.  We  are  happy  at  any  time 
to  answer  questions  pertaining  to  our  work, 
and  visitors  are  always  welcome.  We  also 
look  to  the  time  when  there  will  be  several 
such  schools  in  operation  throughout  the 
country.  There  should  be  at  least  one  in  each 
regional  division.  While  we  earnestly  hope 
for  the  time  when  there  will  be  no  need  for 
such  schools,  it  is  our  intention  to  do  the  best 
possible  job  while  they  are  still  a  necessity. 

We  have  completed  our  first  year,  which 
may  still  be  called  experimental,  as  we  have 
had  to  work  carefully  and  slowly  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  program.  Six  trainees  took  either  the 
partial  or  complete  course;  five  have  gone 
out  to  find  employment.  One  was  a  young 
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soldier  from  North  Carolina,  blinded  while 
in  training.  He  has  returned  to  his  home  town 
and  has  bought  a  farm  which  he  is  operating 
himself.  In  a  recent  letter  he  tells  of  cutting 
timber,  of  buying  three  head  of  cattle,  and  a 
half  interest  in  a  team  of  horses.  Another 
young  man  from  Illinois  went  from  here  to 
the  Seeing  Eye  and  has  returned  home  with 
his  dog.  He  plans  to  work  in  a  war  plant  in 
order  to  earn  money  for  his  own  poultry 
plant.  A  trainee  from  Massachusetts  has  re¬ 
cently  been  placed  on  a  poultry  farm  in  that 
state  and  seems  happy  in  his  work.  The 
student  from  Vermont  is  employed  in  a  fur¬ 
niture  factory,  while  the  New  Hampshire  boy 
has  been  raising  poultry  at  his  home.  The 
other  trainee  is  remaining  with  us  for  addi¬ 
tional  experience  and  instruction  and  has 


become  very  proficient  in  the  work.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  place  him  on  a  farm  during  the  spring 
months. 

We  do  not  feel  unduly  elated  at  our  record 
of  placements  as  we  realize  the  employment 
situation  is  unusual.  We  do  consider,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  men  are  more  apt  to  find 
stable  working  conditions  in  the  postwar 
world,  and  we  know  they  have  something 
which  will  be  of  value  to  them  whatever  may 
be  their  field  of  employment.  They  will  have 
self-reliance  and  confidence  in  themselves, 
which  only  farm  training  can  give.  If  they  are 
able  to  carry  through  the  rigorous  training  we 
give  them,  there  is  no  question  about  their 
sticking  to  a  job.  It  is  not  an  accident  that 
many  of  our  outstanding  men  are  from  farm 
homes. 


PUTTING  A  TAX  BILL  THROUGH 

CONGRESS 

LEE  G.  MILLER 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  of  late  in  the  tax  bill  which  determines  how 
much  income  tax  and  excise  tax  we  will  be  required  to  pay  in  1944.  It  occurred  to  us 
that  some  of  the  readers  might  be  interested  in  the  following  special  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram. 


This  will  be,  as  Sherlock  Holmes  would 
say,  “elementary,  my  dear  Watson.” 

A  friend  writes:  “One  of  our  men  says 
merchants  have  been  telling  him  that  a  lot  of 
people  don’t  understand  how  legislation  is 
passed  in  Washington,  many  of  them  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  tax  bill  has  already  been  en¬ 
acted.  .  . 

“Our  man  thought  the  papers  would  do 
well  to  describe  the  steps  in  the  passage  of 
laws.  He  thought  a  good  many  people  must 
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have  forgotten  what  they  learned  in  high 
school.” 

Very  well.  The  civics  experts  may  leave  the 
room  during  the  rest  of  this: 

A  tax  bill  starts,  ordinarily,  in  a  request  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  (Under  the 
Constitution,  revenue  bills  must  originate 
in  the  House.)  The  committee  in  due  course 
invites  the  Secretary  to  submit  a  program, 
and  the  Secretary  and  a  squad  of  experts  go 
to  the  committee’s  hearing  room  and  present 
their  proposals.  Testimony  pro  and  con  is 
taken  from  affected  industries  and  groups. 
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After  days  of  this  the  committee  shuts  the 
doors,  rolls  up  its  sleeves,  throws  most  of 
the  Secretary’s  proposals  into  the  wastebasket, 
and  (with  help  from  the  experts  of  the  Senate- 
House  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation)  writes  a  tax  bill,  which  it  then 
formally  reports  to  the  House. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  a  “rule”  from  the 
House  Rules  Committee — a  “rule”  being  a 
sort  of  open-sesame  proposition  which,  when 
adopted  by  the  House  itself,  provides  a  certain 
amount  of  debating  time  for  the  bill,  and 
often — this  is  what  is  called  a  “gag  rule” — 
forfeits  or  restricts  amendments. 

So  the  bill  is  debated,  and  since  it  is  a  piece 
of  terribly  complicated  prose,  the  House 
usually  takes  its  committee’s  word  for  every¬ 
thing  and  passes  it. 

Then  it  goes  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Here  oftentimes, 
the  House  bill  is  ripped  to  rags  and  patches 
and  an  entirely  new  bill  constructed,  retaining 
nothing  but  the  title.  Thence  to  the  Senate 
floor,  where  it  may  be  amended. 


When  the  Senate  passes  the  bill,  since 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  House  version, 
it  is  returned  to  the  House.  The  House, 
normally,  votes  to  disagree  with  the  changes. 
The  next  step  is  the  appointment  of  House 
and  Senate  conferees  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Vice-President,  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  pack  their  breast  pockets  with 
cigars  and  go  into  the  silences  together.  Even¬ 
tually  they  emerge  with  a  compromise  version, 
which  is  then  probably  accepted  by  both 
houses. 

The  bill  is  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  the 
Vice-President  and  is  delivered  to  the  White 
House.  The  President  has  io  days  in  which  to 
veto  it,  sign  it,  or  by  taking  no  action  at  all, 
let  it  become  law  automatically. 

That,  our  dear  Watson,  is  all  there  is  to  it 
— with  the  exception  of  the  misty  activities 
of  hundreds  of  lobbyists,  pressure  boys,  bu¬ 
reaucrats,  politicians,  propagandists,  blocs, 
demagogues,  and  so  on,  of  which  perhaps 
the  less  said  the  better. 


LEGISLATIVE  NOTES 


In  its  September,  1943,  issue,  the  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind  reported  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  at  Washington  to 
administer  the  expanded  Federal  State  re¬ 
habilitation  program  provided  under  the 
Barden-La  Follette  Act  of  July  6,  1943.  Read¬ 
ers  who  recall  the  announcement  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  Congress  has  now 
appropriated  an  additional  $3,500,000  to  be 
used  by  this  new  office  in  the  carrying  out 
of  its  program,  and  an  additional  $100,000 
for  the  expenses  of  administration.  These 
appropriations  practically  double  the  amount 


previously  available  under  the  old  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Act  of  1920,  which  provided  $3,500,- 
000  for  matching  purposes,  and  $95,000  for 
expenses  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  Act. 

The  amendment  to  the  Income  Tax  law 
advocated  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  which  would  permit  a  blind  person 
to  take  a  five-hundred-dollar  deduction  in 
making  his  income  tax  report,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  has  been  re¬ 
ported  out  favorably  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  There  is  every  indication  that 
this  amendment  will  pass  the  Senate. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


On  Posture  Training  at  Perkins;  Its  Origin  and  Development 


Back  in  the  i88o’s  educational,  including 
medical,  gymnastics  was  in  the  Boston  air, 
Baron  Nils  Posse  carrying  on  a  gymnasium 
where  it  was  taught  practically,  and  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Colby,  a  physiotherapist,  another. 
She,  a  Perkins  alumna  with  some  sight,  had 
advised  a  fellow  alumna  with  no  sight  at  all, 
Miss  Lenna  Swinerton,  to  take  up  massage  as 
a  calling.  This  she  did,  studying  it  under  Dr. 
Douglas  Graham;  also  medical  gymnastics 
under  Baron  Posse;  and,  after  hospital  experi¬ 
ence,  became  a  practicing  masseuse  in  the  city. 

At  that  time  staff  members  of  our  kinder¬ 
garten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  having  perceived  the 
need  of  posture  correction  there,  were  giving 
it  as  best  they  could,  when,  in  the  early  1890’s, 
Miss  Gazella  Bennet,  our  girls’  principal  and 
physical  instructor  at  South  Boston,  having 
taken  the  Posse  course,  engaged  Miss  Swiner¬ 
ton  to  apply  its  methods  there  twice  a  week. 
Presently  the  latter  was  doing  likewise  at  the 
kindergarten,  dividing  her  time  between  the 
two  schools.  By  1924  her  “cases”  at  Water- 
town  had  so  multiplied,  however,  that  she 
was  given  as  assistant  a  former  student  of  my 
Harvard  course  who  had  partial  sight,  and 
who  had  been  helping  her. 

Miss  Swinerton  saw  all  new  pupils  upon 
entrance  and  decided  which  should  have  cor¬ 
rective  exercises.  Unusual  or  difficult  cases 
she  took  to  one  of  several  specialists  and  each 
and  all  of  these  freely  gave  advice  and  direc¬ 
tion.  They  were  Dr.  Douglas  Graham,  cover¬ 
ing  massage;  Baron  Posse  and  Mr.  Nissen, 
medical  gymnastics;  Drs.  Ellery  G.  Brackett, 
John  D.  Dane,  Joel  Goldthwait,  and  Arthur 
W.  Fairbanks,  pediatrics;  Dr.  John  Jenks 


Thomas,  neurology,  and  the  before-named 
Miss  Colby.  Among  these  Dr.  Brackett,  who 
had  a  crippled  brother,  often  visited  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  follow  up  cases  of  particular 
interest.  As  to  our  attending  physicians,  they 
being  general  practitioners,  did  not  attempt 
to  direct  Miss  Swinerton.  Yet  she  kept  them 
informed  with  whom  and  for  what  she  was 
working. 

For  years  this  plan  answered,  and  many 
and  many  a  body  kink  was  straightened  out. 
Still,  when  the  times  called  for  a  consulting 
specialist  and  Dr.  Frank  R.  Ober  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  he  naturally  took  charge  of  all  such 
cases.  To  show  how  approvingly  he  regarded 
our  instructor  in  corrective  gymnastics,  let  me 
quote  from  her  notes,  as  follows:  “I  once 
asked  him  point-blank  whether  I  brought 
cases  to  him  that  were  too  trifling,  and  he 
said,  ‘no’;  also  if  I  ought  to  have  him  see  them 
oftener  than  twice  a  year;  and  again  he  said, 
‘no.’  ”  Then,  as  Director  responsible  for  every¬ 
thing  at  Perkins,  I  had  so  much  faith  in  Miss 
Swinerton’s  general  efficiency  that  I  would  not 
brook  capricious  and  unauthorized  inter¬ 
ference  with  her  practices  by  any  one. 

In  the  above  paper  I  have  supported  the 
claim  that  choice  persons  like  her  without 
eyesight  have  adorned  most  professions.  It  is 
not  eyes  but  character,  personality,  intelli¬ 
gence,  education,  and  consecration,  all  labor¬ 
ing  together  in  the  right  environment,  that 
are  the  elements  which  count  most. 

Note.  In  the  i88o’s  Miss  Colby  and  Miss  Johnson  (who 
was  our  original  kindergartner  at  Jamaica  Plain)  worked 
out  together  a  series  of  exercises  suited  to  the  interest  of 
preschool  children,  and  published  them  in  book  form 
under  the  title  Educational  Gymnastics  Play. 


BEHIND  THE  SILENT  FACADE1 

“MERLYN” 


Within  one  week  any  one  of  you  who  may 
read  this  article  might  step  over  from  your 
present  normal  existence  into  the  world  of 
the  deaf-blind.  God  forbid  that  you  should; 
but  if  you  keep  this  fact  in  your  mind  it  will 
enable  you  the  better  to  understand  what 
deaf-blindness  is.  For  the  deaf-blind  are  peo¬ 
ple  like  you. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  was  a  young  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  a  type  which  you  may  meet  by 
the  million — insurance,  commercial  travellers, 
“agents,”  and  the  like.  I  had  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acquaintances,  a  few  friends,  and 
one  or  two  intimates.  My  life  was  spent  in 
the  open,  moving  along  the  roads  and  making 
calls  on  people  of  all  types  and  classes.  Every¬ 
thing  interested  me;  nothing  came  amiss;  I 
liked  people  and  got  on  well  with  them.  The 
world  was  a  decent  place  to  live  in. 

One  night  I  sat  in  a  picture-house  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  orchestra  (in  the  days  of  silent 
films)  when,  in  an  instant  of  time,  a  deep 
silence  fell  on  me.  I  was  puzzled.  Why  had 
the  orchestra  stopped  dead  like  that  in  the 
middle  of  a  bar?  I  turned  to  a  friend  in  the 
next  seat  and  made  a  joking  remark.  I  saw 
his  lips  moving,  but  not  a  sound  came  to  me. 
I  think  that  was  the  worst  moment  of  my 
life.  You  see,  I  was  a  pianoforte  tuner;  my 
living  depended  on  my  hearing;  I  had  mar¬ 
ried  but  recently;  my  little  business  was  my 
own.  I  could  not  believe  that  this  thing  had 
really  happened  to  me.  I  got  up  and  walked 
out  into  the  silent  street.  Panic  was  gripping 
me  and  I  fought  it  as  I  walked  home.  I  found 
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that  I  could  not  walk  straight  but  staggered 
like  a  drunkard. 

The  doctor  said  “Catarrh;  probably  only 
temporary,”  and  in  fact  my  hearing  gradually 
returned — up  to  a  point.  Hope  revived,  and 
I  carried  on  my  work  with  impaired  hearing. 

For  five  years  I  carried  on,  hoping  against 
hope  that  my  hearing  would  revive.  Instead, 
it  grew  less  and  less.  An  electrical  aid  enabled 
me  to  tune  pianos  even  after  I  could  hear  no 
speech;  I  tuned  by  the  speed  of  the  vibrations. 
But  at  the  end  of  five  years,  after  trying  every 
possible  expedient,  I  had  to  give  up.  I  was 
stone  deaf.  My  business  had  dwindled  and 
almost  gone.  It  was  necessary  to  seek  for  a 
new  means  of  earning  a  livelihood — and  the 
great  slump  of  193,1  was  at  its  worst. 

I  had  learned  much  during  my  years  of 
deafness.  I  had  discovered  the  loneliness  of  the 
deaf.  People  were  still  kind — but  they  avoided 
me  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing 
everything  down,  which  was  my  means  of 
communication.  My  acquaintances  would 
give  me  a  cheery  grin  and  a  slap  on  the  back 
— but  they  would  not  stop  for  a  chat.  No 
longer  did  I  form  one  of  a  group,  discussing 
current  affairs;  I  had  learnt  that  my  share 
was  usually  to  stand  and  try  to  look  pleasant 
while  wondering  what  the  talk  was  all  about. 
So  I  sought  my  pleasures  in  solitude  or  with 
one  chosen  companion.  I  had  found  out  the 
torment  of  sitting  in  a  room  with  people 
chatting  across  my  body,  and  the  utter  futility 
of  the  occasional  remarks  they  would  drop 
to  me  when  they  remembered.  I  began  to 
realize  the  tragedy  of  the  deaf.  I  had  been 
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blind  for  a  short  time  in  my  boyhood  and 
knew  something  of  blindness,  but  I  realized 
now  that  to  be  stone  deaf  is  worse  than  to  be 
stone  blind.  People  can  see  the  effect  of 
blindness.  They  can  comprehend  its  handi¬ 
caps  and  their  sympathy  is  aroused  to  over¬ 
flowing  for  the  blind  person.  But  they  cannot 
see  deafness.  A  deaf  person  looks  perfectly 
normal.  He  doesn’t  stumble.  You  can  close 
your  eyes  and  imagine  yourself  blind;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  close  your  ears.  You  may  stuff 
wool  in  them,  but  you  are  still  not  stone  deaf. 
Neather  can  you  imagine  the  mental  torment 
of  being  left  out  of  everything.  Deafness,  by 
its  nature,  arouses  irritation,  which,  although 
sternly  repressed  by  decent  people,  yet  causes 
the  average  person  to  avoid  the  deaf. 

It  has  been  said  that  “The  Blind  are  the 
poorest  section  of  the  community,  and  the 
deaf  are  the  most  miserable.”  The  chief  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness  today  is  in  the  sphere  of 
earning  a  living.  Few  occupations  of  a  re¬ 
munerative  nature  are  open  to  a  blind  person. 
The  chief  handicap  of  stone  deafness  is  a 
mental  one;  a  cutting  off  from  social  inter¬ 
course;  a  soul-destroying  loneliness. 

Just  over  three  years  ago  I  had  a  road  acci¬ 
dent  which  took  away  my  sight.  Will  it  sur¬ 
prise  you  very  much  when  I  tell  you  that 
my  first  reaction  was  one  of  relief?  I  had 
“touched  bottom”;  surely  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  this!  Yet  it  had  its  advantages 
over  my  previous  state  of  stone  deafness  with 
sight.  My  future  was  assured;  I  was  now  a 
“blind  person,”  and  automatically  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  were  provided  for  me  by  the 
state.  As  a  stone  deaf  person  with  sight,  in 
business  on  my  own  account  (I  had  worked 
up  a  small  printing  agency)  my  life  had  been 
a  nightmare  of  worry  about  rent,  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  get  orders  from  busy 
men  when  one  is  stone  deaf  and  everything 
must  be  written. 

Furthermore,  I  found  that  my  blindness 
aroused  the  immediate  sympathy  of  people. 
They  wanted  to  do  things  for  me.  They  were 


eager  to  help  me.  The  world  was  kind  again. 

But  they  would  not  talk  to  me.  I  was 
puzzled  at  this.  I  could  be  talked  to  by  print¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  letters  on  my  hand;  it  seemed 
so  easy  a  thing  to  do;  it  was  slow,  but  not  very 
slow,  for  I  could  read  quickly.  They  would 
talk  to  my  wife  about  me,  but  they  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  talk  to  me.  They  were 
anxious  to  help,  but  I  was  ever  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nature;  I  could  not  accept  charity. 
I  could  accept  the  help  of  a  friend  who  had 
proved  his  friendship;  I  could  not  accept 
gifts  from  strangers  who  knew  nothing  of 
me  and  showed  no  inclination  to  talk  to  me. 
It  was  the  same  old  trouble — the  deafness. 

I  sat  down  to  think  it  out.  Was  it  that 
people  were  hard  and  selfish?  No.  It  was 
that  they  were  busy  and  that  they  did  not 
realize  how  I  was  left  out.  They  could  not 
imagine  what  deaf-blindness  was  like.  I  re¬ 
solved  to  go  more  than  halfway  to  meet  them; 
to  make  extra  efforts  to  win  friendship.  It 
was  not  their  fault;  it  was  natural. 

The  first  months  of  deaf-blindness  would 
have  been  a  purgatory  had  they  not  been  so 
interesting.  It  was  a  period  of  furious  frustra¬ 
tion.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  in  a  small  cell, 
deep  down  in  the  earth.  Why  couldn’t  I  just 
walk  out  into  the  world  again  ?  Why  couldn’t 
I  just  will  my  eyes  to  see,  or  my  ears  to  hear? 
People  were  walking  about  outside;  people 
were  standing  and  chatting  in  the  streets; 
things  were  happening  in  the  world — and  I 
was  here,  penned.  Healthy  enough  in  body,  fit 
to  do  a  man’s  work;  but  I  could  not  see  or 
hear.  No  one  had  a  use  for  a  deaf-blind  man. 
I  stalked  up  and  down  my  little  room  for 
hours  at  a  time,  trying  to  find  the  way  out. 
I  must  find  something  to  do.  I  must  find  a 
way  to  earn  my  living  again.  I  must  find  a 
way  to  make  people  talk  to  me.  I  could  not 
sit  here  like  a  log.  What  did  blind  men  do? 
Baskets,  chair  caning — I  would  learn  what¬ 
ever  there  was  to  be  learned.  I  would  try  to 
think  of  a  brand  new  job  for  a  blind  man. 

Blind?  I  did  not  feel  blind.  I  did  not  even 
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feel  deaf.  I  felt  just  like  I  always  did.  .  .  Peo¬ 
ple  were  funny.  Some  of  them  seemed  to 
think  I  was  mentally  deficient  just  because 
I  could  not  see  or  hpar.  They  talked  to  me  in 
monosyllables.  If  I  asked  what  was  the  news, 
they  carefully  edited  it,  giving  me  all  the 
good  news  and  keeping  back  all  the  bad.  It 
was  laughable — it  was  very  laughable.  But 
was  it?  What  would  happen  if  this  kind  of 
thing  went  on  for  years?  I  might,  quite  con¬ 
ceivably,  become  mentally  deficient  through 
the  sheer  lack  of  intelligent  conversation. 
Not  so  laughable  after  all;  I  must  alter  that. 

The  Vicar  came  to  call.  He  wanted  to  hold 
my  hand  and  stroke  it.  He  said  I  was  won¬ 
derful;  he  said  I  was  an  inspiration — and  he’d 
hardly  been  with  me  five  minutes.  Why 
coundn’t  he  forget  his  professional  comfort- 
ings?  I  tried  him  with  general  conversation. 
No  good.  I  asked  him  if  he’d  ever  played 
football.  He  sent  the  curate  next  time.  He 
was  a  very  new  curate.  He  had  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  the  professional  technique,  but  relied 
on  his  natural  qualities  as  a  decent  fellow. 
We  got  along  well. 

Then  I  began  to  make  real  friends.  People 
were  surprised  because  I  was  so  cheerful,  so 
ordinary,  not  like  a  blind  man.  That  suited 
me  (and  impressed  on  me  the  automatic 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary  people  when  confronted  with  blind¬ 
ness).  “Not  like  a  blind  man!”  What,  then, 
are  blind  men  like?  It’s  worth  pondering, 
this  mental  attitude  of  the  sighted  towards 
the  blind.  But  let  people  forget  the  blindness 
and  they  become  once  more  sensible  humans. 

These  friends  liked  me  as  a  man,  not  as  a 
poor  blind  creature.  They  took  pleasure  in  my 
company.  I  felt  that  I  was  giving  them  some¬ 
thing  in  return  for  their  friendship.  The  basis 
of  the  friendship  was  fellowship — not  pity. 
They  did  not  give  me  things;  they  brought 
me  their  true  friendship,  which  was  worth 
more  than  any  gifts  they  could  have  bought 
with  money.  I  taught  them  to  forget  my 
blindness  and  deafness. 


And  then  I  learned  of  the  other  deaf-blind. 
I  learned  of  over  three  thousand  people  like 
myself.  No!  Not  like  myself — far  worse  off 
than  I.  People  who  had  lived  in  this  deaf- 
blind  world  for  years,  sometimes  from  birth. 
People  who  had  never  had  a  chance,  never 
been  able  to  mix  with  ordinary  people.  People 
who  lived  under  the  domination  of  others,  at 
the  mercy  of  relatives,  or  landladies,  or  “of¬ 
ficials”  in  institutions.  People  who  had  no  say 
whatever  in  the  running  of  their  own  lives. 
“Mentally  deficient,”  many  of  them  were 
dubbed.  Mentally  deficient.  It’s  so  very  easy 
to  hang  this  label  on  a  deaf-blind  person,  an 
easy  way  to  relieve  oneself  of  a  responsibility. 

Some  there  are  who  are  backward.  Could 
they  be  otherwise  ?  No  one  has  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  teach  them.  But  many  there  are 
who  have  been  put  into  a  mental  home  be¬ 
cause  it’s  the  most  convenient  place  to  put 
them.  They  have  no  one  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  in  them  to  give  them  a  home. 
There  are  others,  men  and  women,  who  lived 
an  ordinary  life  till  fate  struck  them  down 
in  later  years.  There  are  people  with  fine 
intellects,  people  who  are  eminently  capable 
of  running  their  own  lives,  of  making  their 
own  decisions.  But  they  are  deaf-blind,  and 
to  be  deaf-blind  is  to  be  put  at  the  mercy 
of  anyone  with  sight,  no  matter  what  his 
mental  capacity  may  be. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I 
received  recently  from  a  deaf-blind  friend. 
It  will  give  you  an  indication  of  the  stress  and 
strain  of  deaf-blindness:  “.  .  .  I  am  having 
rather  a  difficult  time  at  home  just  lately, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  concentrate  on 
outside  matters.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
time  and  trouble  you  take  in  trying  to  give 
us  a  more  hopeful  and  more  reasonable  out¬ 
look.  I  can  get  little  farther  than  the  difficul¬ 
ties  caused  by  our  deafness.  I  think  it  is  be¬ 
yond  dispute  that  when  it  comes  to  making 
friends  the  blind  have  far  the  best  of  it.  In¬ 
deed,  blindness  is  actually  an  asset  rather 
than  a  handicap  in  gaining  friendship  and 
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an  entry  into  social  life.  It’s  the  deafness  that 
cuts  one  ofi  .  .  .  and  again,  when  one  has 
been  deaf  for  many  years,  one  cannot  help 
being  doubtful  about  one’s  own  voice  and 
speech.  For  myself,  ‘it’s  dogged  as  does  it.’ 
I  will  not  carry  written  messages  asking  for 
help  in  getting  about.  When  I  come  across 
people  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  my 
speech,  I  sometimes  spell  the  word  letter  by 
letter — and  I  have  to  clench  my  hands  to 
force  myself  to  speak  slowly  and  distinctly. 
It  is  awful  sometimes.  .  .  The  other  day  I 
was  talking  to  my  new  home  teacher.  She 
mentioned  another  deaf-blind  person,  a 
woman,  who  ‘could  not  have  her  grant  her¬ 
self  for  she  would  spend  it  all.’  I  asked 
whether  this  woman  could  get  out.  ‘No.’  I 
asked  how  this  woman  could  spend  her 
money  if  she  could  not  get  out.  .  .  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  know  this  particular  deaf-blind 
woman,  and  she  had  often  told  me  that  her 
previous  home  teacher  never  spoke  to  her, 
but  always  to  her  sighted  relatives  about  her; 
and  these  latter  kept  her  in  complete  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  had  been  said.  How  very  easy 
it  is  for  a  relative  to  give  her  view  without 
fear  of  contradiction.  How  easy  it  is  for  a 
deaf-blind  person  to  be  labelled  ‘mental,’ 
‘insane,’  or  even  ‘dangerous,’  while  the  poor 
creature  stands  there  in  utter  ignorance  of 
what  is  being  said.  And  if,  later,  she  tries  to 
combat  the  impression  given,  it  is  too  late. 
The  evil  has  been  done.  Whatever  she  says 
is  discounted.  She’s  ‘mental’ — her  people  said 

SO.  .  . 

What  is  it  actualy  like  to  be  deaf-blind? 
I  can  only  tell  you  what  it  is  like  for  me. 
What  it’s  like  for  a  person  who  has  never 
seen  or  heard,  I  do  not  know. 

First,  it  is  neither  “dark”  nor  “silent.”  If 
you  were  to  go  out  into  a  London  fog — one 
of  the  thick  yellow  variety — and  then  close 
your  eyes,  you  would  see  what  I  see.  A  dull, 
flesh-colored  opacity.  So  much  for  literal 
“darkness.”  Metaphorically  speaking,  I  see 
everything.  If  I  sit  in  a  room,  I  make  a  pic¬ 


ture  of  it.  I  must,  for  I  would  be  very  un¬ 
comfortable  otherwise.  First  I  make  my  own 
picture;  then,  if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  have 
an  understanding  companion,  I  build  up  a 
new  one  from  details  supplied.  Here  is  one 
point  which  a  would-be  friend  of  the  deaf- 
blind  should  note.  If  I  am  to  stay  in  a  room 
or  a  house  for  any  length  of  time,  I  like  to  go 
on  an  exploring  trip,  first  with  my  host  and 
afterwards  alone.  With  my  host  I  gain  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  layout  of  the  room,  but  I 
need  to  go  alone  in  order  to  “fix”  points,  get 
bearings,  and  judge  relative  distances.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  I  “see”  the  room  clearly  and 
am  “at  home”  in  it.  This  knowledge  of  my 
surroundings  is  a  very  definite  factor  in  my 
peace  of  mind. 

What  applies  to  inanimate  objects  also 
applies  to  people.  I  must  have  a  picture  of 
them.  Here  is  another  point.  Eyes  bridge 
distance.  You  sit  with  a  friend  and  your  eyes 
bridge  the  space  between  you.  You  can  link 
with  a  smile.  You  are  together  because  you 
can  see  each  other.  But  without  eyes,  you 
must  touch.  If  you  sit  only  one  foot  apart, 
without  touching,  you  are  virtually  alone. 
When  you  have  grasped  this  fact,  you  will 
sympathize  with  the  desire  of  a  deaf-blind 
person  to  feel  you  in  contact  with  himself. 
He  has  no  way  of  bridging  a  gap  except  by 
touch.  He  is  alone  until  he’s  touched.  By 
understanding  these  points  you  are  able  to 
be  “eyes  to  the  blind”;  you  can  transmit  to 
their  brain  what  your  own  eyes  are  transmit¬ 
ting  to  your  brain. 

Nor  is  my  world  “silent”  (most  of  us  wish 
it  were  so!).  You  have  all  put  a  shell  to  your 
ear  as  children  and  “listened  to  the  waves.” 
You  may,  at  times — when  dropping  ofi  to 
sleep  perhaps — have  “heard”  the  clang  of  a 
bell  in  your  ear,  or  a  sound  like  the  shunting 
of  railway  wagons,  or  a  shill  whistle,  or  the 
wind  moaning  round  the  eaves  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  All  these  have  I  perpetually.  They 
have  become  part  of  the  background.  Crack¬ 
lings,  squeakings,  rumblings — what  I  hear  is 
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the  machinery  of  my  being  working.  The 
blood  rushing  through  my  veins,  and  little 
cracklings  of  nerves  and  muscles  as  they  ex¬ 
pand  and  contract.  In  short,  my  hearing  has 
“turned  inwards.”  But  just  as  I  still  see  with 
my  mind’s  eye,  so  I  still  hear.  If  I  shuffle  a 
foot,  the  automatic  reaction  of  years  of  hear¬ 
ing  produces  the  right  sound  in  my  brain. 
More  than  this;  when  a  person  “speaks”  to 
me  on  my  palm,  my  brain  puts  a  voice  to  the 
words.  The  voice  is  selected  by  whatever  de¬ 
tails  of  the  person  I  may  know,  and  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  person  increases,  the  voice 
is  enriched  by  tone  and  cadence.  I  still  hear 
music;  my  memory  plays  me  any  melody  I 
may  wish  to  hear.  I  sing  to  myself,  word¬ 
lessly,  for  I  have  compassion  on  the  people 
around  me! 

Would  you  be  a  friend  to  the  deaf-blind? 
Then,  first,  put  away  thoughts  of  pity:  take 
fellowship  in  their  place.  Think  of  us  as 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  people  just  like 
you.  Treat  us  exactly  as  you  would  if  we 
were  not  deaf-blind.  We  are  of  all  types  and 
classes;  our  needs  are  not  all  the  same.  We 
need  the  help  of  understanding  friends  to 
enable  us  to  climb  back  to  our  place  as  men 
and  women  among  other  men  and  women. 
Most  of  us  are  poor  in  worldly  goods,  and 
many  of  us  find  great  delight  in  the  little 
pleasures  of  life — a  party,  an  outing,  and, 
more  than  all,  a  walk  with  someone  who  will 
talk  to  us.  We  are  very  grateful  for  such 
help  if  we  know  it  is  given  with  a  feeling  of 
true  friendship.  If  you  would  make  your 
help  of  the  utmost  service,  you  will  come 
down  amongst  us  and  win  our  confidence. 
There  is  a  work  to  be  done  in  the  cause  of 
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the  deaf-blind.  A  great  work,  worthy  of  a 
lifetime  of  devotion.  You  will  find  your  re¬ 
ward  in  the  trust  and  confidence  of  people 
who  are  far  from  being  the  poor  creatures  of 
the  charity  appeals.  There  are,  amongst  the 
deaf-blind,  heros  and  heroines  of  rare 
valor.  Humble  people,  sometimes  ill-edu¬ 
cated,  who  are  proving  themselves  equal,  and 
more  than  equal,  to  the  test  which  God  has 
seen  fit  to  subject  them  to.  They  do  not  feel 
like  heros;  they  would  tell  you  they  are  use¬ 
less;  they  cannot  do  a  job  amongst  other  men 
and  women;  what  good  are  they  ? 

What  are  we  really  on  earth  for?  To  carry 
on  the  human  soul,  to  enrich  it  by  our  suf¬ 
fering.  To  rise  superior  to  that  suffering.  To 
give  cheer  and  comfort  to  our  fellows  by  our 
example.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  And 
that  is  what  these  deaf-blind  heros  and 
heroines  are  doing  every  day.  I  have  never 
found  a  more  cheerful  and  more  splendidly 
brave  set  of  people  than  my  deaf-blind  friends. 
I  know  what  they  are  going  through,  day 
after  day;  the  dull,  pin-pricking,  monotonous 
frustration  of  their  lives;  the  hurts  and  care¬ 
lessnesses  and  ignorings  and  condescensions 
and  humiliations  which  crowd  upon  each 
other  day  by  day.  And  yet  they  are  not  only 
cheerful;  they  have  wrested  happiness  from 
this  life.  A  subdued  happiness,  maybe,  but 
they  can  laugh  and  joke,  and  you  will  have  to 
be  a  very  trusted  friend  to  hear  the  other  side. 

There  are  riches  to  be  garnered  by  the 
seeker.  There  is  inspiration  and  uplifting 
exaltation  to  be  found  by  the  person  who  is 
good  enough  and  big  enough  to  cross  the 
threshold  and  mingle  with  those  who  dwell 
in  the  little  rooms  behind  the  silent  facade. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Until  now  the  term  “rehabilitation”  has 
been  used  largely  in  reference  to  restoring  the 
most-likely-to-succeed  handicapped  individuals 
to  remunerative  employment.  Rehabilitation 
did  not  take  in  the  severely  handicapped,  such 
as  the  blind.  They  were  willingly  left  to 
specialized  agencies  for  the  blind. 

But,  today,  rehabilitation  is  taking  on  a  new 
meaning,  a  new  significance.  It  is  no  longer 
a  long  word  with  a  narrow  meaning,  but 
rather  a  strong  word  with  far-reaching  pos¬ 
sibilities,  if  given  its  full  scope. 

At  Atlantic  City,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  former  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
forty-five  nations  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  their  own  and  other 
nations — the  work  to  begin  even  now  while 
the  war  is  still  being  waged  and  to  continue 
during  the  postwar  period.  Rehabilitation 
here  envisages  making  over  whole  nations 
which  have  lost  their  physical,  spiritual,  and 
mental  health  and  strength  and  so  have  be¬ 
come  handicapped  liabilities  in  need,  not  only 
of  rehabilitation,  but  of  improvement  in  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  before  the  war.  It 
is  a  daring  undertaking — it  is  a  hopeful  sign 
in  a  world  gone  mad;  it  is  a  job  which  makes 
the  big  word  “rehabilitation”  take  on  a  new 
significance. 

For  our  purpose  here,  there  are  other  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  term  “rehabilitation.”  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  inevitable  increase  in  the  number  of 
handicapped  persons  resulting  from  the  war — 
both  the  war  of  combat  at  the  front  and  the 
war  of  industry  at  home — Congress  enacted 
the  Barden-La  Follette  Act,  known  as 


P.L.  1 13,  or  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  This  Act  extends  and  broadens  the  nar¬ 
rowly  interpreted  Vocational  Act  of  1920  as 
amended.  Specifically  included  in  this  Act, 
in  addition  to  other  types  of  handicapped 
people,  are  the  blind. 

The  Act  as  finally  written  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  a  shock  to  those  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind.  When  the  bill  was  being  con¬ 
sidered,  many  representatives  of  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  the  blind  appeared  before  the 
Committee.  They  were  a  unit  in  requesting 
a  separate  title  for  the  blind  which  would 
deal  directly  with  the  administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Most  of  the  testimony  was  taken  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education,  of  which 
Mr.  Barden  of  North  Carolina  is  chairman. 
The  Committee  rejected  the  idea  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  title  for  the  blind  and  suggested  instead 
that  a  few  words  be  added  in  the  bill  giving 
the  same  power  to  the  commissions  for  the 
blind  as  that  given  to  the  state  vocational 
boards.  This  seemed  reasonable  until  the  bill 
was  reported  out  and  passed,  and  an  inter¬ 
pretation  made  which  gives  administration  to 
the  state  commission  for  the  blind  or  agency 
performing  similar  functions,  but  places  the 
supervision  and  control  in  the  state  vocational 
board.  This,  you  can  see,  is  just  what  workers 
for  the  blind  did  not  desire  or  have  any  reason 
to  expect  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee. 

As  you  know,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Department  has  been  set  up  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  with  Michael  J.  Shortley  as 
director.  In  all  fairness  it  should  be  said  that 
in  the  short  time  he  has  been  there  the  direc¬ 
tor  has  made  every  effort  to  interpret  the  law 
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broadly  and  fairly  and  with  particular  respect 
to  the  express  desires  of  workers  for  the  blind. 
The  unfortunate  wording  of  the  Act  makes 
it  impossible,  however,  for  him  to  do  justice 
to  work  for  the  blind. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is  essential  to 
this  discussion  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind. 

The  Barden-La  Follette  Act  provides  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  certain  types  of  services 
rendered  to  certain  classes  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons. 

The  definition  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  rehabilitation  services  is  “any  service  nec¬ 
essary  to  render  a  disabled  individual  fit  to 
engage  in  a  remunerative  occupation.”  The 
group  to  be  served  therefore  will  be  limited 
to  individuals  who  may  be  expected  to  be 
employable  after  receiving  such  services. 

The  Federal  government  will  reimburse  a 
state  for  50  per  cent  of  its  expenditures  for 
the  following  services1  provided  for  employ¬ 
able  persons: 

1.  Medical  examination  (including  eye  ex¬ 
amination). 

2.  Medical  or  surgical  care  (including  eye 
care)  to  correct  or  mitigate  a  physical 
handicap. 

3.  Hospitalization  in  connection  with  such 
medical  care. 

4.  Prosthetic  devices  (artificial  appliances). 

5.  Rehabilitation  training  (tuition,  books, 
etc.). 

6.  Maintenance  of  trainees  while  in  training. 

7.  Transportation,  occupational  licenses,  and 
ordinary  occupational  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  government  will 

1  Note.  These  services,  with  the  exception  of  medical 
examination  and  rehabilitation  training,  may  be  provided 
only  for  individuals  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
Rehabilitation  training  and  medical  examination  are  to 
be  provided  to  all  employable  handicapped  individuals 
without  any  “means  test.” 
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reimburse  a  state  for  all  of  its  expenditures 
for  administration  of  the  program. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920  the 
blind  were  not  included — that  is  to  say  not 
included  in  the  program  under  this  Act — 
though  not  specifically  excluded  by  the  Act 
itself.  The  blind  were  excluded  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  very  good  reason — a  reason  which 
still  holds  good  today — the  reason  being  that 
the  blind  need  a  specialized  type  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  not  necessarily  comparable  with  that 
required  by  other  groups  of  handicapped  per¬ 
sons.  The  process  by  which  this  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  is  accomplished  requires,  among 
other  things,  the  following: 

1.  An  unshakeable  belief  in  the  fact  that  the 
blind  can  be  rehabilitated. 

2.  Individual  approach  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  required  by  other  groups  of 
handicapped. 

3.  A  complete  separation  during  training 
period  from  other  handicapped  groups.  Be¬ 
cause  the  blind  are  smaller  numerically  than 
other  handicapped  groups,  and  because  of  the 
highly  specialized  and  individual  approach  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  the  greater 
length  of  time  required  to  accomplish  this 
rehabilitation,  there  is  a  much  higher  per 
capita  cost  involved.  The  blind,  therefore,  will 
suffer  if  placed  in  with  other  handicapped 
groups  with  the  inevitable  tendency  toward 
standardization  and  leveling  off  at  work. 

4.  Instruction  to  be  carried  on  by  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  particular  operations 
or  processes  being  taught  and  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  have  an  understanding  of  the  abilities 
as  well  as  the  inabilities  of  the  blind. 

5.  More  follow-up  and  after-training  care 
for  the  blind  than  other  handicapped  groups 
as,  to  date,  they  have  been  less  accepted  by 
the  public  generally  than  other  handicapped 
individuals. 

The  adjustment,  guidance,  training,  and 
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ultimate  placement  of  the  blind  is  a  clear-cut 
function  of  a  specialized  agency  devoting  all 
its  time  and  money  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
will  never  do  justice  to  the  blind  until  this 
vital  principle  is  recognized. 

Plans  are  now  being  submitted  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  states  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  A 
great  deal  will  depend  on  the  interpretations, 
rules,  and  regulations  coming  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  of  the  relationship  established  be¬ 
tween  commissions  for  the  blind  and  state 
boards  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  Act  is  in  operation  and  those  admin¬ 
istering  it  are  entitled  to  our  full  co-operation 
and  support.  However,  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Department  should  be  willing  to 
accept  advice  and  counsel  from  organized 
work  for  the  blind;  this  was  not  indicated  in 
the  appointment  of  a  principal  of  a  school  for 
blind  children  to  the  Advisory  Committee  as 
one  of  two  persons  selected  to  represent  the 
blind.  Frankly,  the  writer  believes  that  in¬ 
stead  of  selecting  a  schoolman,  the  interests 
of  the  blind  would  be  better  served  by  select¬ 
ing  a  representative  from  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  or  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  These 
remarks  are  not  meant  as  a  personal  reflection 
on  the  individual  in  question,  but  are  merely 
an  expression  of  a  conviction  that  the  persons 
turned  to  for  counsel  on  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  adult  blind  people  should  be 
selected  from  among  those  whose  experience, 
background,  and  point  of  view  give  some 
assurance  that  they  will  express  the  attitude 
of  the  men  and  women  knowing  most  about 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  adult  blind. 

Nevertheless,  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
moves  on  apace.  In  fact,  its  momentum  has 
been  stepped  up  so  much  since  the  war  began 
two  years  ago  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind,  there  is  no 
unemployment  problem.  Indeed,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  a  manpower  and  womanpower 
shortage  among  the  blind  in  most  areas. 


True,  this  has  been  brought  about  largely  by 
the  war,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  if  a  large 
number  of  the  blind  had  not  been  rehabili¬ 
tated  they  could  not  have  made  the  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  war  effort  which  they 
are  now  making. 

From  Lockheed  on  the  West  Coast  to 
Bendix  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  from 
communities  from  north  to  south  come  daily 
reports  of  blind  persons  in  war  industries 
working  side  by  side  with  the  seeing,  not  only 
meeting  normal  production  requirements  but 
even  exceeding  them.  Under  the  program  of 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  through  the 
operation  of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  54  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  have  doubled  and  in  some 
instances  quadrupled  production,  turning  out 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  for  the  war 
effort  as  prime  contractors;  and  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  has  been  well  rounded  so 
that  the  blind  are  not  only  producers  of  goods 
for  war  needs,  but  are  well  represented  in  all 
the  other  war  activities.  Whether  it  be  home 
defense,  service  recreation,  scrap  drive,  war 
relief,  or  war  bonds,  you  will  find  the  blind 
participating  actively.  In  New  York  a  blind 
man  leads  the  men  and  a  blind  woman  leads 
all  women  in  blood  donations  given.  In 
Brooklyn  and  in  Chicago  two  shops  for  the 
blind  have  received  the  Maritime  “M”  Award. 
In  Brooklyn  a  shop  for  the  blind  has  just  been 
awarded  the  greatest  honor  that  is  given  to 
civilian  warworkers — the  Army-Navy  “E” 
Award  for  outstanding  production  for  the 
war  effort  and  unusually  low  rate  of  ab¬ 
senteeism. 

So  we  see  that  “rehabilitation”  in  so  far  as 
the  blind  are  concerned  does  not  need  to  be 
a  big  word  with  a  narrow  meaning.  Let  us 
continue  in  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  us  in 
wartime,  and  carry  over  into  our  peacetime 
economy  the  gains  we  have  made  in  provid¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  the  blind.  The  prospects 
have  brightened;  let  us  think  of  rehabilitation 
in  terms  of  ever-broadening  horizons. 

Peter  J.  Salmon 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  our 
esteemed  Past  President  Peter  J.  Salmon  and 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  of  which  he  is  secretary  and 
assistant  managing  director.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  December  i,  at  the  Brooklyn  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music,  this  agency  was  presented  with 
the  Army-Navy  “E”  Award  for  outstanding 
production  for  the  war  effort,  and  an  un¬ 
usually  low  rate  of  absenteeism.  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  is  the  first  workshop  or  agency  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  to  receive  this 
signal  honor,  and  associates  and  friends  of 
Peter  Salmon  will  want  to  send  their  con¬ 
gratulations  to  him  for  the  outstanding  dis¬ 
tinction  conferred  on  his  organization. 
Meanwhile,  speaking  for  all  of  us,  your 
Secretary-General  extends  congratulations  and 
sincere  good  wishes.  The  honor  bestowed  on 
the  Home  is  one  in  which  we  can  all  take 
great  pride. 

★  ★  ★ 

Have  you  been  doing  any  thinking  regard¬ 
ing  the  Wagner  Social  Security  bill  S1161P 
As  you  know,  this  bill  proposes  a  number  of 
important  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
Social  Security  Act.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  is  the  elimination  of  Title  X, 
which  means  the  discontinuance  of  categorical 
relief  for  the  blind.  Other  provisions  include 
a  Unified  Social  Insurance  system  consisting 
of  a  system  of  public  employment  offices,  old- 
age  retirement  insurance,  survivors’  insurance, 
permanent  disability  insurance,  lump-sum 
death  insurance,  temporary  disability  insur¬ 
ance,  maternity  insurance,  and  medical  and 
hospitalization  insurance,  and  provides  for 
social  insurance  contributions  and  a  Federal 
Social  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  etc. 

What  is  your  opinion  ?  What  suggestions  do 
you  wish  to  make?  Please  direct  any  recom¬ 
mendations  you  may  have  to  Alfred  Allen, 
Secretary-General  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  workers  for  the  Blind,  who  also  acts 
as  secretary  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Peter  J.  Salmon 


Correction:  Through  an  error  which  the 
Secretary-General  sincerely  regrets,  the  paper, 
“Aids  to  the  Blind  Homemaker,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  161  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
20th  Biennial  Convention  held  at  Columbus, 
is  ascribed  to  Miss  Irene  E.  Jones,  when  in 
fact  the  paper  was  prepared  and  read  by  Miss 
Margaret  Langenderfer,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  a 
home  teacher  for  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Apologies  are  hereby  expressed  to 
Miss  Langenderfer  for  the  mistake. 


INDUCTION  CONFERENCE  FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA  HOME 
INSTRUCTORS 

Gayle  Burlingame,  executive  director  of 
the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  has  announced  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  new  program  for  the  Home  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Adult  Blind  with  a  three  days’ 
Induction  Conference  for  the  first  group  of 
home  instructors  to  be  employed  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  This  conference  was  held  on  December 
20,  21,  and  22,  in  Harrisburg.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  at  the  meeting  were:  What 
is  Home  Teaching?;  What  the  Home 
Teacher  Needs  to  Know  about  Social  Case 
Work;  What  the  Home  Teacher  Should 
Know  about  Ophthalmology;  How  Home 
Teachers  May  Use  Medical  Resources;  Psy¬ 
chological  Principles  in  Home  Teaching; 
and  Some  Practical  Problems  in  Home  Teach¬ 
ing. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  New  Hampshire  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Division  of  Blind  Services, 
has  as  its  new  supervisor  Carl  Camp.  Previous 
to  his  appointment  in  New  Hampshire  Mr. 
Camp  was  for  five  years  a  home  teacher  and 
social  case  worker  with  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
City  College,  New  York, 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


The  latest  result  of  the  Foundation’s  work 
to  provide  devices  that  enable  blind  people 
to  work  and  play  on  a  more  nearly  equal 
basis  with  seeing  people  is  the  production  of 
a  checker  game  with  the  pieces  magnetized 
to  keep  them  from  sliding  off  the  board.  The 
board  itself,  which  measures  8"  x  8",  resembles 
an  ordinary  checkerboard  except  that  the 
squares  for  play  are  sunk,  and  their  base  cov¬ 
ered  by  thin  metal.  A  tiny  magnet  of  high 
permeability  magnetic  material  has  been 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  each  checker.  Shape 
takes  the  place  of  color  in  distinguishing  the 
pieces,  one  set  of  checkers  being  round,  and 
the  other  square.  The  board’s  reduced  size 
enables  the  sightless  player  to  locate  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  own  and  his  opponent’s  checkers 
immediately  by  placing  his  two  hands  over 
it.  When  the  point  is  reached  in  the  game 
where  a  king  is  crowned,  a  checker,  iden- 
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tified  by  a  raised  metal  dot  in  its  center, 
is  substituted  for  the  usual  device  of  placing 
one  checker  on  top  of  another.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages  of  the  game  are  that  no  acci¬ 
dental  jolt  or  fall  can  upset  the  play,  and  that 
the  game  can  be  stopped  at  any  point,  and 
resumed  at  the  same  place  later  with  the  pieces 
still  undisturbed.  It  can  easily  be  played  in  a 
hospital  bed,  an  airplane,  a  train,  or  on  ship¬ 
board.  One  model  of  the  new  board  is  hinged 
so  that  it  can  be  folded  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement  of  the  checkers  and  fitted  into 
a  man’s  coat  pocket.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  metal  at  the  moment,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  will  be  unable  to  offer  this  checker¬ 
board  for  sale  at  present. 

This  new  device  was  included  in  a  dis¬ 
play  of  mechanical  aids  developed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  arranged 
for  its  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting 
held  in  the  Helen  Keller  Room  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  on  December  io. 

The  longest  Talking  Book  ever  made  has 
recently  been  recorded  in  the  studios  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
Tolstoi’s  famous  novel,  War  and  Peace.  This 
was  read  by  Alexander  Scourby  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude.  Clifton 
Fadiman  read  the  foreword  which  he  himself 
prepared.  The  book  is  in  119  records. 


What  are  the  latest  Talking  Boo\s ?  Read 
Talking  Book  Topics,  issued  quarterly,  in\- 
print  edition,  free ;  Talking  Book  edition, 
$1.00  a  year.  Address:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16  Street,  New 
Yor\  u>  Flew  York . 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


Long ,  Long  Ago,  by  Alexander  Woollcott, 
contains  two  chapters  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Chapter  VIII,  “The 
House  that  Jack  Built,”  gives  the  story  of 
Elliot  (Jack)  Humphrey  and  tells  how  he 
came  to  be  associated  with  Mrs.  Harrison 
Eustis  in  founding  The  Seeing  Eye.  Mr. 
Woollcott  summarizes  this  chapter  as:  “How 
Jack  Humphrey’s  great  idea  and  unceasing 
efforts  have  almost  entitled  him  to  equal  bill¬ 
ing  with  his  students  as  ‘man’s  best  friend.’  ” 
Chapter  X,  “Annie  Sullivan  Macy,”  is  the 
story  of  “the  devoted  woman  who  made  of 
herself  a  bridge  across  which  a  marooned  girl 
regained  the  world.” 

Collier  s  Magazine  for  December  18,  1943,  in 
the  story  “Whistling  in  the  Dark,”  by  Arthur 
Mann,  tells  the  story  of  Fred  Lowery,  the 
famous  blind  whistler.  It  is  stated  that  in 
eighteen  years  he  has  whistled  himself  into 
his  present  position  as  one  of  America’s  most 
successful  musicians,  and  into  a  bank  roll 
that  would  make  almost  anybody  whistle.” 
The  same  magazine,  in  its  issue  of  November 
27,  1943,  contains  “An  Eye  for  an  Eye,”  by 
Philip  Harkins,  an  article  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  corneal  transplantation.  According 
to  the  article  the  operation  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  and  is  deemed 
“one  of  the  century’s  surgical  triumphs.”  The 
article  is  abbreviated  in  the  Reader  s  Digest 
for  December,  1943. 

“Materiel  for  War  Produced  by  Blind,”  by 
Charlotte  R.  Budd,  is  found  in  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  for  December,  1943.  It  tells  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  directing 


federal  departments  to  buy  brooms  and  mops 
and  other  suitable  products  from  the  blind 
and  states  that  when  the  program  first  got 
under  way  in  1939,  36  workshops  for  the  blind 
were  participating,  changing  to  55  workshops 
in  1943.  It  further  states  that  sales  increased 
from  $220,000  to  $18,000,000  in  the  same  period. 

The  Social  Security  Bulletin  for  October, 
1943,  contains  “The  Blind — Their  Number 
and  Characteristics,”  by  Barkev  S.  Sanders. 
It  is  emphasized  that  a  national  enumeration 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  is  not  avail¬ 
able  and  it  is  questionable  whether  such  an 
enumeration  could  be  made  at  the  present 
time,  partly  because  there  is  no  precise  and 
universally  accepted  definition  of  blindness. 

The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
April,  1943,  contained  the  article,  “Objectivity 
in  the  Education  of  the  Blind,”  by  Richard  S. 
French  and  David  H.  Morgan.  The  authors 
give  the  following  summary:  “The  philosophy 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  as  outlined 
in  this  paper  has  been  one  of  certification 
of  instructional  material.  The  child  learns  by 
performing  those  activities  in  which  he  is 
interested.  Various  devices  and  techniques 
for  use  in  certain  subjects  have  been  outlined 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  philosophy, 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  all  of 
the  fields,  or  even  to  cover  completely  any 
one  field,  because  the  rigid  application  of  any 
technique  or  device  may  result  in  the  very 
situation  that  the  technique  or  device  was  de¬ 
signed  to  overcome — namely,  verbalization 
rather  than  understanding.” 

Helga  Lende 
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Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
Boys  and  girls  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Arizona  School  will  have  regular  physical  edu¬ 
cation  classes  this  year.  The  girls’  class  is  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ruth  Willis,  and  the  boys’ 
under  James  Timney. 

Braille  Institute  of  America — During  the  past  year 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  Institute  han¬ 
dled  6 4  additional  major  cases  and  235  minor  ones, 
bringing  the  total  number  served  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  to  1,552.  A  total  of  74  students  received 
instruction  in  braille  or  Moon  type  in  their  homes 
during  the  year,  and  74  received  help  either  by 
correspondence  or  personal  contact. 

Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  of  the  Kansas  City 
Association  for  the  Blind  held  in  November,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Garrett  A.  Walsh, 
president;  Clark  C.  Lillis,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Nancy  Y. 
Schofield,  secretary.  George  W.  Powell  was  elected 
as  a  new  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Francis 
Johnson  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  where  he  will  devote  half  of 


his  time  to  assisting  Miss  Micklus,  home  teacher, 
in  making  home  calls,  and  the  other  half  to  work¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Fredell,  recreational  leader  of  the 
Society. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
This  month  sees  the  publication  of  a  new  book  for 
teachers  of  sight-saving  classes,  Education  and 
Health  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child.  The  author  is 
Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  director  of  the 
National  Society,  and  the  book  is  published  by 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — The  Philadelphia  Trainee  Acceptance 
Center  is  renewing  the  testing  of  all  boys  and  girls 
from  the  ninth  grade  through  the  high  school.  This 
is  an  industrial  test  to  find  out  if  the  child  is  fitted 
for  work  of  this  type. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — Students 
in  the  junior  class  of  the  vocational  department 
which  was  added  to  the  Utah  School  last  year,  are 
now  studying  agriculture  (poultry  and  hog  raising, 
dairying,  gardening,  floriculture)  and  carpentry. 
The  seniors  are  learning  to  be  machinists,  and  have 
already  turned  out  bolts,  and  cut  screws. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  HOME 

TEACHING1 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 


With  the  changing  concepts  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  social  work  in  general,  home  teaching 
for  the  blind  has  assumed  a  different  role 
from  that  which  was  designed  for  it  at  its 
inception.  The  home  teacher  who  originally 
had  the  task  of  teaching  certain  skills  to  blind 
persons  in  their  homes  cannot  confine  her 
activities  to  those  indicated  by  her  occupa¬ 
tional  title  but  must  function  also  as  a  social 
worker.  Her  work  consists  not  only  of  teach¬ 
ing  but — as  the  slogan  goes — of  “helping  the 
individual  to  help  himself.”  If  we  agree  on 

1A  paper  presented  on  December  22,  1943,  at  the 
Induction  Conference  of  Home  Instructors  held  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 


Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  is  director  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  he 
acquired  his  experience  in  work  with  the  blind  and  in 
psychology  in  several  positions  of  responsibility  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  and  studied  American  methods  of  educating  the 
blind  as  a  Rockefeller  Research  Fellow  in  1930-31.  A 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  since  1939,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
professional  magazines. 


this  broad  scope  of  home  teaching  it  means 
that  its  objective  is  not  merely  the  teaching 
of  any  special  skills  but  the  adjustment  of  the 
blind  individual  as  a  whole  in  which  the 
development  of  certain  skills  becomes  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  wider  and  more  inclusive  aim. 

In  these  efforts  no  other  science  can  supply 
the  home  teacher  with  more  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  directives  than  psychology.  To 
outline  psychological  principles  in  home  teach¬ 
ing  must  then  mean  to  abstract  from  the  large 
body  of  facts  that  psychology  in  all  its  rami¬ 
fications  offers  those  which  are  of  particular 
applicability  to  home  teaching  in  its  modern 
connotation. 

It  is  of  great  importance  at  this  time  to 
think  clearly  about  the  problems  facing  the 
home  teacher  because  the  war  will  certainly 
increase  her  responsibilities  when  the  soldiers 
who  have  had  their  sight  impaired  return  to 
civilian  life. 

Adjustment  mechanisms  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  modern  psychology  proceed  in  either 
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of  two  directions — towards  maturity,  through 
growth,  or  towards  infancy,  through  regres¬ 
sion.  One  individual  may  face  the  problem  of 
adjustment  by  recognizing  his  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  and  by  trying  to  meet  them  through 
adaptations  of  his  own  personality  and 
through  changes  in  his  environment.  Another 
individual  may  try  to  find  the  solution  of  his 
adjustment  problem  by  falling  back  to  a  level 
of  protection  which  he  experienced  during 
infancy  and — not  facing  the  implications  of 
his  handicap — seek  shelter  from  the  demands 
of  life.  The  problem  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
handicap,  then,  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  process  of  adjustment.  The  severity  of 
this  problem  will  of  course  vary  a  great  deal 
from  individual  to  individual.  It  can  easily 
be  understood  that  a  painter  who  loses  his 
sight  will  be  much  more  severely  affected  by 
his  handicap  than,  for  instance,  a  pianist,  and 
a  truck  driver  more  than  an  assembly  worker. 
This  observation  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  must  not  consider  the  handicap  as  such 
but  the  individual  in  relation  to  the  handicap. 
Both  factors  in  this  relationship,  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  handicap,  are  variables  and  any 
generalizations  about  the  adjustment  problems 
of  the  blind  must  take  both  variables  fully 
into  account. 

In  trying  to  determine  the  effects  of  blind¬ 
ness  as  a  handicap  we  recognize  that  it 
restricts  the  individual  in  three  ways: 

1.  In  the  range  and  variety  of  his  concepts 

2.  In  his  ability  to  get  about 

3.  In  his  control  of  the  environment. 

The  degree  of  the  visual  handicap  enters  of 
course  as  a  highly  influential  factor.  The  full 
extent  of  the  restrictions  holds  true  only  for 
those  who  have  been  horn  blind  or  have  lost 
their  sight  at  such  an  early  age  that  they  re¬ 
tain  no  visual  memories.  For  these,  color 
perception  and  the  visual  perception  of  space 
— space  broadly  interpreted  as  including 
everything  extending  into  three  dimension^ — 


is  impossible.  While  there  is  no  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  color  perception,  visual  space  per¬ 
ception  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  replaced  by 
tactual  perception  of  space.  This,  however, 
has  its  distinct  limitations  by  its  inherent 
necessity  of  direct  contact  and  by  the  impos¬ 
sibility  to  completely  observe  large,  moving, 
or  live  objects.  These  limitations  in  the  per¬ 
ceptual  field  cannot  but  result  in  a  restriction 
of  the  range  and  variety  of  ideas  and  concepts 
in  blind  individuals. 

The  limitation  in  the  ability  to  get  about 
implies  a  two-fold  handicap  in  that  it  limits 
the  blind  person  in  his  locomotion  and  also 
makes  him  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  others, 
thus  affecting  his  social  relationships  and 
attitudes  in  varying  degrees.  We  might  con¬ 
sider  here  two  extreme  cases,  knowing  that 
the  majority  reaction  most  likely  lies  in  be¬ 
tween.  There  is  the  newly  blinded  person 
who  not  only  takes  help  in  getting  about  for 
granted  but  expects  to  be  helped  along  all 
lines.  He  has  fallen  back  to  a  level  of  protec¬ 
tion  which  is  characteristic  of  infancy  and  will 
develop  beyond  it  only  if  his  confidence  is 
restored  and  he  has  accepted  his  handicap  in 
its  proper  proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  understood  that  a  newly  blinded  per¬ 
son  might  resent  and  even  revolt  against 
being  aided  by  seeing  persons  in  many  of  the 
activities  which  he  previously  was  able  to 
pursue  on  his  own.  If  this  resentment,  how¬ 
ever,  persists  as  a  disturbing  influence  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  lack  of  adjustment  and  has  its  deeper 
cause  in  the  nonacceptance  of  the  handicap. 
There  is  no  human  being  who  is  not  handi¬ 
capped  in  some  respect  and  therefore  none  is 
free  of  the  experience  of  frustration.  The 
problem  for  all  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
handicap  and  the  adjustment  based  on  this 
acceptance. 

As  the  third  basic  effect  of  blindness  we 
mentioned  the  restricted  control  of  the  en¬ 
vironment.  Among  the  human  senses,  sight 
is  the  one  sense  which  overcomes  distance  and 
gives  at  the  same  time  details  and  relation- 
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ships  of  form,  size,  and  position.  This  “object 
quality”  of  visual  experiences  permits  a  con¬ 
trol  of  the  environment  far  greater  than  that 
achieved  by  all  other  senses.  A  blind  person, 
for  instance,  who  finds  himself  in  unaccus¬ 
tomed  surroundings  cannot  become  informed 
about  his  situation  in  relation  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  by  any  rapid  process  as  seeing  persons 
can  by  just  glancing  around.  The  clues  which 
he  might  get  through  hearing  and  through 
touch  observations  within  his  reach  give  him 
only  very  little  that  could  assist  him  in  con¬ 
trolling  his  environment  and  himself  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  Lack  of  sight  causes  therefore  a  cer¬ 
tain  detachment  from  the  object  world  which 
by  its  isolating  effect  cannot  but  result  in  an 
increased  feeling  of  insecurity  and  in  a  state 
of  higher  nervous  tension.  Even  the  simple 
actions  of  daily  life,  such  as  eating  a  meal, 
getting  dressed  or  shaved,  or  putting  on 
make-up,  assume  different  proportions  if  the 
environment  is  not  controlled  by  sight. 

The  question  arises  now  as  to  how  the 
limitations  discussed  affect  the  lives  of  blind 
individuals.  This  question  can  at  the  present 
be  answered  only  in  a  rather  general  way 
because  we  are  lacking  in  scientific  studies 
which  would  enable  us  to  make  any  state¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  actual  case  research.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  that  the  three  basic 
limitations  caused  by  blindness  radiate  into 
the  personal,  social,  and  economic  spheres  of 
the  individual’s  life  and,  since  these  spheres 
vary  in  depth,  extension,  and  development 
from  individual  to  individual,  the  limitations 
caused  by  blindness  have  a  different  effect  in 
each  case. 

With  these  general  conclusions  in  mind, 
we  will  now  turn  to  a  few  psychological  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  considered  fundamental  in 
the  case-work  approach. 

Individualized  Approach.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  three  basic  effects  of  blindness  and 
pointed  out  that  their  actual  consequences  in 
the  life  of  each  individual  depend  upon  his 


personal,  social,  and  economic  state.  It  seems 
therefore  hardly  necessary  to  stress  that  we 
believe  in  approaching  each  blind  person  as 
an  individual  in  his  own  rights  anud  refuse 
to  base  our  work  on  any  supposition  which 
would  set  the  blind  apart  as  a  class.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  are  certain  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  and  the  seeing,  but  we  find 
many  more  and  greater  differences  among  the 
blind  themselves  than  between  the  blind  and 
the  seeing.  To  make  this  clear  with  one 
example:  The  college  teacher  who  happens  to 
be  blind  will  have  much  more  affinity  with 
his  seeing  colleagues  than  with  most  of  the 
heterogeneous  group  of  other  individuals  who 
are  blind  like  himself.  Although  this  may 
seem  to  be  rather  obvious,  we  all  know  of 
organizations  that  base,  for  instance,  their 
recreational  activities  on  the  opposite  princi¬ 
ple,  which  assumes  that  blindness  is  always 
the  determining  factor,  and  take  it  amiss  if 
someone  does  not  try  to  fit  into  their  scheme. 
We  understand  of  course  that  blind  persons 
will  form  groups  because  they  have  common 
interests,  and  organizations  in  our  field  must 
make  provisions  for  such  group  activities. 
But  we  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  do  not  fit  into  such 
groups  at  all.  For  these,  other  community 
agencies  or  social  groups  may  offer  more  suit¬ 
able  resources.  Our  individualized  approach 
will  also  prevent  us  from  making  any  attempt 
to  teach  certain  subjects  or  skills  to  a  person 
just  because  he  is  blind.  We  all  agree,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  blind 
persons  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  braille. 
The  importance  of  this  skill  for  the  individual, 
however,  will  vary  with  each  case.  Therefore, 
the  weight  that  the  home  teacher  puts  on 
learning  braille  will  not  depend  upon  our 
desire  to  have  all  blind  people  know  braille 
but  on  the  importance  that  it  has  for  the  blind 
person  in  question. 

Consideration  of  the  Individual  in  His 
Social  Environment.  Scientific  investigations 
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have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  effect 
of  blindness  on  the  individual.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  one  aspect  because  the  blindness 
of  any  member  of  a  group  affects  by  necessity 
all  other  members  in  varying  degrees  of 
course.  The  reactions  of  the  individuals  in  the 
group — it  may  be  the  family  or  any  other 
social  unit  in  which  he  functions — and  their 
attitude  towards  the  blind  member  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  efforts  for  his  ad¬ 
justment.  If  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  his 
environment  is  either  overprotective  or  negli¬ 
gent  it  will  affect  the  blind  individual  in  one 
way  or  another.  Acceptance  of  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  handicap  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
not  only  for  the  blind  person  himself  but  also 
for  those  in  his  group.  We  all  know  the  bad 
effect  that  parental  overprotection  has  on  the 
blind  child.  So  many  children  enter  schools 
for  the  blind  retarded  in  their  development 
because  the  parents  did  not  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  the  activities  through 
which  their  functions  and  abilities  could  de¬ 
velop  normally.  Parental  neglect  results  in  a 
similar  retardation,  although  the  outward 
picture  may  be  quite  different.  The  newly 
blinded  adult  who  has  to  relearn  so  many 
skills  and  adjust  himself  to  a  different  mode 
of  living  needs  an  environment  which  recog¬ 
nizes  his  potentialities  and  understands  his 
limitations.  Social  case  work  can  make  one  of 
its  most  important  contributions  in  helping 
to  establish  a  sound  atmosphere  in  this  respect. 
But  the  importance  of  the  social  environment 
must  not  be  stressed  only  in  terms  of  actually 
influencing  it;  it  must  also  be  recognized  as  a 
most  potent  factor  in  the  past  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  Adler’s 
theory  of  Individual  Psychology  which  claims 
that  the  “style  of  life”  is  mainly  determined 
by  the  family  situation  in  which  the  child 
finds  himself,  the  importance  of  childhood 
experiences  in  shaping  personality  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Stella  Plants  in  her  article, 
“Blind  People  Are  Individuals,”  says  rightly: 
“Since  patterns  of  functioning  are  set  very 


early  in  life,  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  as 
complete  a  picture  as  possible  not  only  of  how 
the  person  relates  to  those  with  whom  he  lives 
but  of  how  they  relate  to  him  and  the  basis 
on  which  the  relationship  was  established.”2 

Consideration  of  the  Individual's  Way  of 
Life  as  a  Continuum .  In  dealing  with  a  per¬ 
son  we  must  understand  that  his  condition 
is  not  only  determined  by  the  interplay  of  his 
personality  with  the  present  environment  but 
also  by  the  sum  of  all  forces  which  have 
shaped  his  life  in  the  past;  that  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  years  certain  likes  and 
dislikes,  habits  and  skills  which  cannot  be 
eliminated  or  disregarded  just  because  he 
happened  to  become  blind.  The  home  teacher 
who  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  helping 
a  newly  blinded  individual  in  his  personal 
and  vocational  adjustment  will  have  to  try 
to  preserve  his  way  of  life  as  a  continuum 
whenever  possible.  If  this  is  not  done  another 
complicating  factor  will  be  added  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  in  itself  is  already  complicated 
enough.  In  observing  this  principle,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  for  instance,  must  use  the  skills 
already  developed  rather  than  insist  upon 
training  in  a  new  line,  and  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  will  have  to  be  arranged  by  utilizing  the 
preferences  which  the  client  has  shown  all 
along,  or  at  least  related  ones.  Many  a  blind 
person  has  been  started  on  the  road  to  braille 
reading  by  the  desire  to  play  again  his  favorite 
game  of  cards. 

In  her  efforts  to  preserve  the  individual’s 
way  of  life  the  home  teacher  must  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  the  family  and  the  friends  of 
her  client,  for  it  is  they  who  frequently  feel 
that  blindness  implies  a  complete  break  with 
the  past.  In  regard  to  the  client  himself,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  permit  him  to  continue  his  ac¬ 
customed  way  of  life  will  assume  increased 
importance  and  show  an  encouraging  effect. 

Consideration  of  Behavior  as  Symptomatic . 

2  In  The  Family,  March,  1943,  pp.  8-16. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  that  childhood 
experiences  are  factors  which  play  a  most  im¬ 
portant  role  in  determining  the  individual’s 
life.  This  recognition  is  only  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  psychoanalysis  has  made  to 
our  modern  case-work  approach.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  psychological  assumption  of 
psychoanalysis,  and  one  which  psychology  in 
general  has  fully  accepted,  is  that  all  human 
activity  is  motivated  and  that  behavior  is 
symptomatic  of  underlying  conditions  and 
forces.  Whether  we  regard  with  Freud  the 
drive  for  pleasure  as  the  main  motivating 
force,  or  with  Adler  the  will  to  power,  or 
with  others  of  the  psychoanalytic  group  the 
demand  for  security — if  we  want  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  significance  of  human  behavior, 
we  must  ask  for  the  underlying  causes.  Only 
if  we  recognize  these  causes  will  we  be  able 
to  evaluate  the  behavior  correctly  and  to  deal 
with  it  effectively.  Of  course  the  real  power 
to  solve  the  problem  lies  within  the  individual 
himself,  but  in  order  to  assist  him  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  his  motivations  with 
sympathetic  insight.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  individuals  behave  in  order  to  adjust 
their  drives  to  the  demands  of  society.  The 
case  worker  will  need  to  know  particularly 
about  the  indirect  forms  of  adjustment,  such 
as  rationalization,  compensation,  substitution, 
flight  into  fantasy,  escape  through  the  use  of 
alcohol,  and  so  on.  In  mild  forms  these  re¬ 
actions  are  normal,  but  in  extreme  forms  they 


lead  to  definite  maladjustment.  Psycho¬ 
analysis,  as  the  school  particularly  concerned 
with  the  individual’s  difficulties  of  adjustment 
to  life,  deserves  our  greatest  attention. 

I  have  tried  to  discuss  with  you  a  few  of 
the  most  important  psychological  principles  as 
applied  to  the  home  teacher’s  work.  I  could 
not  possibly  attempt  to  give  you  more  in  the 
short  time  of  one  session.  Psychology  is  a 
subject  that  people  study  for  years  and  many 
do  not  learn  to  apply  in  a  lifetime.  Some  of 
you  probably  had  college  courses  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  you  know  that  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pressed  and  dosed  out  in  capsule  form — no 
science  can.  What  you  have  heard  today  can 
only  have  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that 
certain  case  work  principles  have  their  roots 
in  psychological  facts.  If  you  strive  to  learn 
about  those  facts,  if  you  will  study  this  science 
of  the  activities  of  men,  you  will  be  far  better 
prepared  to  do  your  job  than  by  just  relying 
upon  good  common  sense.  We  know  that 
with  all  their  good  common  sense  people 
more  frequently  disagree  than  they  agree, 
and  even  when  we  know  all  the  facts  that 
psychology  has  established  there  will  still  be 
enough  left  where  only  common  sense  can 
make  a  decision. 

Life  is  too  manifold  to  be  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  science,  but  science  is  a  tool  which 
can  help  us  immensely  to  avoid  being  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  life. 
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Some  Final  Notes  on  Labor-Welfare  Programs  and  the  Physically  Handicapped 


GEORGE  LAVOS 


Employment  for  the  handicapped  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  affected  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  degree  by  labor-welfare  programs  until 
definite,  ameliorating  programs  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  interests  of  the  handicapped. 
Earlier  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Outloo\  detail  these  effects.1  Temporarily  the 
war,  with  its  attendant  demands  for  swiftly 
mobilizing  a  work  force,  has  thrust  these 
problems  of  curtailment  of  job  opportunities 
into  the  background:  however,  the  problems 
will  reappear  after  the  war  pressure  for  labor 
decreases.  While  the  earlier  papers  dealt  with 
the  curtailment  of  employment  opportunities 
resulting  from  the  administration  of  labor 

1  “Waiving  Compensation  Rights,”  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  32:1938:125-9;  “Special  Licenses  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped  Under  State  Minimum  Wage  Laws,”  Outlook,  for 
the  Blind,  34:1940:6-20;  ‘Subminimum  Wages  for  the 
Handicapped  Under  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Regula¬ 
tions,”  Outlook,  for  the  Blmd,  34:1940:83-94;  “Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Insurance  and  the  Physically 
Handicapped,”  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  34:1940:133-5; 
“Legal  Provisions  for  Second  Injuries  Under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Laws,”  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
34:1940:155-63;  “Industrial  Group  Life  Insurance  and 
the  Physically  Handicapped,”  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
34:1940:135-38;  “Industrial  Homework  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  Part  I,”  Outlook  f°r  the  Blind,  37:1943: 
214-218;  “Industrial  Homework  for  the  Physically  Han¬ 
dicapped,  Part  II,”  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  37:1943:253- 
259. 
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legislation,  some  more  general  trends  in  the 
field  of  labor  welfare  impinge  upon  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  handicapped  to  find  jobs  in  a 
free  labor  market.  These  trends  need,  first  of 
all,  statement  or  identification  and,  following 
that,  clarification  before  the  topic  of  curtail¬ 
ment  of  employment  opportunities  through 
the  administration  of  programs  designed  by 
the  government  or  management  to  aid  labor 
can  be  completed. 

Premiums  on  Employees 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  insurance  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers.  Starting  several 
years  ago  with  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance,  the  list  includes  today  unemployment 
insurance  as  well  as  old-age  insurance  on  a 
compulsory  level.  In  these  insurance  programs 
the  employer  pays  part,  or  all,  of  the  premium. 
In  one  of  them,  he  will  have  to  pay  an  increas¬ 
ing  premium  in  the  years  to  come.  Alongside 
these  compulsory  insurance  programs  there 
are  several  to  which  management  has  volun¬ 
tarily  subscribed.  In  a  few  of  these  the  em¬ 
ployer,  as  well  as  the  employee,  pays  a  part  of 
the  premium. 

Whenever  the  employer  has  to  pay  a  per 
capita  cost  for  any  employee  above  his  former 
overhead  for  hiring  and  retaining  the  worker, 
he  will  tend  to  evaluate  more  critically  the 
qualifications  of  a  prospective  worker.  Aside 
from  his  possible  fears  that  the  premium  may 
be  raised  on  some  of  the  insurances  just  be- 
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cause  of  the  presence  of  serious  physical  de¬ 
fects  among  the  insured,  he  will  want  to 
scrutinize  carefully  each  new  employee  to  see 
that  he  is  worth  not  only  his  wage  but  also 
that  additional  demand  in  the  form  of  pre¬ 
miums  on  his  funds,  funds  which  earlier  may 
have  gone  to  him  in  their  entirety.  The  em¬ 
ployer  wants  a  just  return  for  both  the  wage 
and  the  premium  as  well  as  the  cost  of  hiring, 
training,  and  retaining  a  new  worker.  This 
factor  will  tend  to  make  him  raise  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  question:  Is  this  worker  worth 
hiring?  Premiums,  to  be  paid  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  by  the  employer,  will  cause  him  to  be 
more  chary  of  hiring  someone  whose  abilities 
he  doubts.  And  of  all  the  groups  in  the  labor 
market,  the  employment  qualifications  of  the 
physically  handicapped  seem  to  be  doubted 
the  most.  While  objections  to  hiring  other 
“minority”  groups  are  based  on  prejudice, 
objections  to  hiring  the  handicapped  are 
cloaked  in  rational  arguments.  These  rational 
arguments,  it  is  true,  have  been  shown  to  arise 
from  the  play  of  basic  psychological  mech¬ 
anisms  rather  than  of  true  economic  or 
objective  forces.2  The  fact  remains,  though, 
that  these  doubts  lend  their  weight  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  qualifications  of  workers. 
To  avoid  a  drain  on  his  funds  for  which  he 
may  not  get  a  just  return,  the  employer  refuses 
a  job  to  the  physically  disabled  applicant. 

Tightening  of  Control  on 
Entrance  to  Occupations 

Another  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  young, 
inexperienced,  handicapped  applicant  for  a 
job  lies  in  the  tightening  of  control  on  en¬ 
trants  into  certain  kinds  of  occupations. 
Unions,  when  fully  developed,  would  be  an 
instance  of  this.  At  first  they  are  interested  in 
establishing  themselves  not  only  in  the  em¬ 
ployers’  eyes  but  also  in  the  eyes  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  Members  are  sought,  fees  are  low,  and 

2  Lavos,  George,  “Unfounded  Objections  to  Hiring  the 
Handicapped.”  journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  7:1943: 
191'197- 


qualifications  easily  met.  Later,  with  prestige 
in  the  field,  a  “closed  shop”  agreement,  and 
the  fact  of  having  reached  its  goals,  it  will 
tighten  control  on  those  who  aspire  to  work 
in  the  field.  Then  a  handicapped  job  applicant 
will  have  to  “sell”  himself  not  only  to  the 
employer  but  also  to  the  union.  The  unions, 
with  their  desire  to  keep  the  respect  of  the 
employer  and  the  gains  they  have  won  for 
the  workers,  may  show  the  same  doubts  of  the 
abilities  of  the  handicapped  as  do  the  em¬ 
ployers.  Union  members  are,  after  all,  made 
of  the  same  psychological  fabric  as  the  em¬ 
ployers,  and  the  mechanisms  which  afTect  the 
behavior  and  mental  sets  of  the  employer  will 
also  afTect  those  of  union  members.  Hence  a 
young  handicapped  man  or  woman  may  have 
to  convince,  on  the  one  hand,  potential  fellow 
workers  and,  on  the  other,  employers. 

Unionism  on  a  large  scale  started  in  the 
United  States  during  the  ’3o’s.  Whether  it 
will  continue  its  growth  and  organization 
after  the  war  remains  to  be  seen.  The  possible 
effects  which  growth  of,  and  complexity 
within,  unions  may  have  on  employment  op¬ 
portunities  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  inferred 
from  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  union¬ 
ism  and  the  psychological  mechanisms  upon 
which  the  objections  to  hiring  the  handi¬ 
capped  are  founded.  Unions,  after  growth, 
seek  to  close  the  occupation  to  nonmembers 
and,  if  an  oversupply  of  workers  exists,  make 
entrance  into  the  union,  and  hence  the  job, 
difficult.  The  members,  being  subject  to  the 
same  psychological  laws  as  the  public  and  the 
employers,  do  think  in  terms  of  doubt  of  the 
abilities  of  the  handicapped.  The  result  may 
be  another  closing  door. 

Allied  in  nature  to  the  formalization  of 
entrance  into  an  occupation  which  may  be 
developed  by  unions  is  the  formalization  of 
entry  upon  a  job  already  established  by  per¬ 
sonnel  procedures  of  industry.  No  longer 
does  the  foreman  go  to  the  gate  of  the  factory, 
choose  some  likely-looking  men  standing 
there  and  put  them  to  work.  He  must  requisi- 
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tion  workers  through  a  central  office.  This 
formalizes  the  steps  leading  to  a  job  and,  by 
the  same  token,  encourages  the  development 
of  physical  standards  and  removes  personal 
contact.  The  handicapped  worker  has  to  con¬ 
vince,  not  one  foreman  or  departmental  head, 
but  several  people,  including  a  doctor,  an  in¬ 
terviewer,  a  departmental  head,  and  a  fore¬ 
man,  as  well  as  a  possible  receptionist.  These 
are  more  hurdles.  Personal  belief  in  the  ability 
of  a  handicapped  applicant  may  be  out¬ 
weighed  by  regulations  and  requirements,  as 
well  as  by  conflicting  opinions  of  several  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  a  say  in  the  hiring.  The 
relationship  is  no  longer  one  to  one,  but  one 
to  several;  the  rapport  and  confidence  of  face- 
to-face  relationships  is  lost. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  defense  program, 
certain  gaps  in  the  labor  supply  have  been 
apparent.  The  depression  of  the  ^o’s  curtailed 
the  training  of  skilled  workers,  lessening  the 
number  of  apprentices  for  the  skilled  trades. 
Today  the  Federal  government  through  its 
representatives  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  is  fostering  apprentice  programs.  In  a 
way  this  may  re-establish  the  old-time  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  Here,  again,  this  entails  formal 
requirements  and  formal  steps.  Unless  our 
schools  for  the  handicapped  and  our  state 
rehabilitation  services  set  up  co-operative 
agreements  with  these  apprenticeship  agen¬ 
cies,  the  handicapped  may  find  entrance  into 
the  trades  covered  by  these  government- 
sponsored  apprenticeships  difficult,  especially 
since  the  postwar  job  world  may  see  a  marked 
growth  in  vocational  training  and  co-operative 
agreements  with  industry  on  the  part  of  our 
public  school  system.  The  handicapped  appli¬ 
cant  may  have  to  convince  not  only  an 


employer  and  a  union  committee,  but  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official  and  a  school  representative. 

Summary 

Growth  in  the  complexity  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  characteristic  of  the  immediate  past. 
With  the  increased  complexity  and  formaliza¬ 
tion  of  industrv  has  come  studied  and 
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planned  attempts,  administered  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  agencies  interested  in  labor, 
to  meet  some  of  the  effects  of  this  growth  of 
industry.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  these  ameliorating  attempts  or  the 
economic  values  of  industrial  growth.  The 
ties  between  the  resulting  trends  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  a  handicapped  person  has  of 
securing  a  job  are  becoming  more  distinct  as 
the  ameliorating  programs  are  carried  out. 

With  the  payment  of  a  premium  for  insur¬ 
ance  for  individual  workers  by  the  employer 
comes  a  more  critical  and  evaluative  approach 
on  the  employer’s  part.  Not  only  does  he  now 
have  to  secure  enough  work  out  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  justify  the  pay  he  offers,  but  he  must 
also  cover  a  greater  overhead  in  the  form  of 
premiums  paid  on  insurance  for  his  workers. 

The  modern  industrial  scene  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  formalization  of  entrance  into 
employment  caused  by  unions  in  one  field, 
apprenticeships  in  another,  and  personnel  in 
others.  This  formalization  reduces  the  chances 
for  personal  contact  and  opinion  and  en¬ 
larges  the  domain  of  requirements  and  rules. 
The  effect  of  these  different  forces,  coupled 
with  fundamental  doubts  of  the  abilities  of 
the  handicapped  to  carry  out  a  given  task 
adequately,  is  a  more  careful  scrutiny  before 
hiring  and  a  more  careful  follow-up  after 
placement  on  the  job. 


SPEECH  TRAINING  IN  A  NURSERY  SCHOOL 
FOR  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

SARA  STINCHFI ELD-HAWK,  Ph.D. 


The  moto-kinaesthetic  method  of  speech 
training  has  been  tried  out  for  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Nursery  School  for  Visually  Han¬ 
dicapped  Children,  in  Los  Angeles.  This  is 
the  only  nursery  of  its  kind  on  the  West  Coast; 
in  fact,  there  is  only  one  other  such  school — 
the  Boston  Nursery  School  for  Children  with 
Impaired  Vision. 

Work  with  the  children  in  this  school  has 
shown  that  because  of  his  visual  handicap  the 
blind  child  lacks  important  avenues  of  learn¬ 
ing.  He  cannot  imitate  as  sighted  children  do. 
He  attaches  little  importance  to  carriage  of 
the  head  and  other  postural  tensions.  He  is 
slower  in  learning  to  walk  and  talk,  may  lack 
self-reliance,  sometimes  cannot  feed  himself, 
may  have  a  peculiar  gait,  and  may  be  unsocial 
as  compared  with  seeing  children  of  his  age. 

It  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children 
that  the  school  was  started,  so  that  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  not  yet  of  public  school  age,  might 
attend  a  residential  school,  or  come  as  day 
students  only.  On  the  staff  is  a  pediatrician, 
an  ophthalmologist,  a  psychologist  (who  is 
also  a  speech  consultant)  and  a  dentist.  A 
graduate  nurse  who  has  taken  special  work 
in  nursery  education  is  in  charge  and  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  university-trained  teacher. 

Guided  by  the  tests  and  reports  of  the 


An  article  on  moto-kinaesthetic  speech  training  as 
applied  to  visually  handicapped  children,  by  this  same 
author,  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Stinchfield-Hawk,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
psychologist  and  speech  consultant  at  the  Polytechnic 
Elementary  and  Junior  High  School  at  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 


physician  and  psychologist,  the  staff  trains 
the  children  along  the  difficult  pathways 
toward  normal  living.  There  are  a  good-sized 
playroom,  hobby  horses,  victrolas,  drums,  a 
rhythm  band,  small  chairs  and  tables,  and  an 
abundance  of  playthings.  The  night  nursery 
is  equipped  with  cribs,  and  a  play-yard  with 
jungle-gym,  swing,  wading-pool,  sand  box, 
slide,  and  kiddie  cars.  The  children  learn  to 
manage  the  cars,  go  up  and  down  the  slide, 
climb  ladders,  go  upstairs,  feed  themselves, 
open  and  close  doors  and  the  like,  with  little 
assistance.  Only  children  with  impaired  vision 
who  are  believed  to  be  mentally  normal  are 
admitted.  The  present  age  range  is  from 
eighteen  months  to  six  years.  Several  colored 
motion  picture  films  with  synchronized  re¬ 
cordings  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  the 
work  of  the  school  to  outside  groups. 

Delayed  speech  and  speech  defects  are  not 
uncommon  among  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  The  moto-kinaesthetic  method  of  speech 
training  has  proved  to  be  invaluable  in  help¬ 
ing  these  little  people  in  learning  to  talk. 

The  children  ask  for  their  daily  “talking 
lesson”;  to  them  it  is  a  fascinating  game.  In 
a  little  chest  are  fifty  or  more  objects;  the 
name  of  each  one  is  a  key  word  for  one  of  the 
sounds  used  in  speech.  The  child  may  un¬ 
lock  the  “treasure  box”  and  as  he  works  with 
the  lock  and  key  his  muscular  movements  are 
directed  toward  making  the  l  sound  in  loc\. 
He  is  delighted  to  find,  within  the  box,  small 
objects  such  as  a  pipe  ( p  sound),  a  fan  (/ 
sound),  a  spoon  (oo  sound),  a  feather  ( th 
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sound,  voiced),  and  a  thimble  ( th  sound, 
voiceless).  The  box  also  contains  small  rubber 
animals  by  the  use  of  which  the  blind  child 
learns  that  the  horse  (h  sound)  has  four  feet 
(/  sound),  and  a  tail  (/  sound).  The  little  girl 
will  choose  the  doll  ( d  sound)  and  show  you 
dolly’s  foot  (/  and  t  sounds)  and  dolly’s  hair 
(the  glide  air  sound).  The  child  who  has  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  consonant  sounds,  such  as  ch, 
sh,  and  bl,  has  his  attention  called  to  a  minia¬ 
ture  chair,  a  small  shoe  el  or  table — objects 
which  will  encourage  him  to  use  words  con¬ 
taining  the  difficult  sounds.  Without  such 
help  he  would  not  experience  this  type  of 
learning  through  play  and  its  educational 
stimulation. 

A  summary  of  the  psychological  tests  thus 
far  given  in  the  school  shows  the  following 
interesting  results : 

For  9  children  examined  by  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Scale,  1937  Revision,  the  average 
chronological  age  (3  years,  5  months)  was 
7  months  higher  than  the  mental  age  (2  years, 
10  months).  The  average  intelligence  quotient 
at  the  time  these  children  entered  the  Nursery 
School  was  81.7,  indicating  dull-normal  men¬ 
tality.  After  special  training  of  a  few  months 
to  a  school  year,  a  considerably  higher  IQ 
was  obtained  in  several  cases. 

The  Hayes-Irwin  Test  was  used  with  three 
cases,  the  Kuhlmann-Anderson  Test  with  six. 
The  latter  was  used  because  of  the  necessity 
for  beginning  at  an  earlier  age  level  than 
those  included  in  any  form  of  the  Binet. 
There  was  one  child  whose  IQ  could  not  be 
determined,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of  speech. 
New  adaptations  of  tests  for  the  lower  age 
groups  are  greatly  needed. 

For  all  of  the  above  cases  the  average  speech 
score  on  the  Blanton-Stinchfield  Speech 
Measurements,  Articulation  Test  A,  was 
47.7/100  or  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  score. 

Four  children  have  been  retested  during 
two  years,  and  it  is  surprising  to  note  that 
their  mental  age  (4  years,  5  months)  is  almost 


identical  with  their  chronological  age  (4  years, 
7  months)  and  the  average  IQ  (99.5)  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
first  Binet  Tests  given  at  the  entrance  of  these 
children. 

Not  all  of  this  improvement  could  possibly 
be  ascribed  merely  to  maturation,  as  several 
of  these  children  had  already  started  to  talk 
when  first  seen. 

Jack,  on  a  retest,  gave  evidence  of  a  superior 
vocabulary,  good  interpretation  of  visual  and 
auditory  data,  good  comprehension,  good 
memory  span,  and  good  discrimination  of 
form,  size,  and  other  spatial  relationships.  He 
was  good  in  counting,  in  response  to  com¬ 
mands,  and  passed  the  comprehension  test  at 
the  7-year  level.  His  speech  was  clear  and  the 
earlier  substitutions  had  been  entirely  over¬ 
come. 

Jan’s  early  years  of  isolation  from  social  and 
educational  stimuli  had  caused  peculiarities 
of  behavior;  he  talked  to  himself  and  imitated 
adult  conversations  heard  in  the  past.  While 
not  mentally  disintegrated  at  the  time  of  the 
testing,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  be¬ 
come  so  had  he  remained  much  longer  in  his 
isolation.  He  was  poor  in  sensory  discrimina¬ 
tion,  in  motor  co-ordinations,  in  identification 
of  forms  on  the  form-board,  and  below  stand¬ 
ard  in  counting  and  in  discrimination  of 
weight.  There  were  numerous  speech  inac¬ 
curacies  and  letter  substitutions  in  his  speech, 
which  very  soon  yielded  to  treatment  so  that 
his  speech  was  entirely  correct  at  the  time 
when  he  was  retested. 

Ricky,  who  was  an  introverted,  queer  little 
“lump  of  humanity  ’  when  he  first  came  to 
the  School,  made  his  greatest  gain  in  speech 
and  personality.  He  was  totally  blind  from 
birth  and  could  not  go  up  and  downstairs, 
could  not  feed  himself,  and  had  many  pe¬ 
culiar  habits.  His  speech  was  scarcely  intel¬ 
ligible  at  the  time  he  entered  the  School,  and 
yet  during  his  year  and  a  half  there  he  has 
made  rapid  and  steady  progress.  Now  he  is 
able  to  verbalize  easily  and  well  and  has  no 
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letter  substitutions  or  inaccuracies.  His  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music  is  a  source  of  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  him. 

Pam  made  an  advance  of  about  35  per  cent 
in  IQ  on  her  second  test  after  about  a  year, 
developed  rapidly,  verbalized  freely,  speaking 
with  unusual  clearness  and  showing  advanced 
comprehension  for  her  age.  Although  only 
3  years  and  5  months  old,  she  gave  some  very 
long  sentences  such  as,  “Miss  H.  tells  me  to 
put  on  my  coat.  Put  dolly's  watch  and  chain 
on.  You  wind  it  up."  On  another  day  she 
recognized  the  rain  by  its  sound,  though  she 
could  not  see  it,  and  said :  “Listen,  dolly,  hear 
the  rain?”  This  showed  good  sound  discrimi¬ 
nation,  as  she  had  not  been  outdoors  to  feel 
the  rain,  and  must  have  recognized  it  by 
sound  alone.  Another  day,  at  the  beach,  when 
her  father,  who  was  carrying  her,  stepped 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  sand  she  said,  “I 
want  to  walk  in  the  sand,  too.”  She  recog¬ 
nized  by  sound  that  he  was  walking  in  sand 
rather  than  on  the  sidewalk.  She  is  sensitive 
to  movement  and  readily  recognizes  the  size 
and  shape  of  objects. 

One  child  who  was  about  2/2  years  old 
when  tested,  had  many  peculiar  habits  or 
blindisms.  She  rocked  back  and  forth,  putting 
her  hand  to  one  side  of  her  head  many  times, 
as  though  there  were  some  pressure  there. 
(There  is  the  possibility  of  a  brain  tumor  in 
this  case.)  She  bumped  her  head  deliberately 
when  angry,  and  sucked  her  thumb  violently, 
until  it  was  feared  that  she  would  perma¬ 
nently  deform  the  roof  of  her  mouth  and 
cause  malocclusion  of  the  teeth.  She  was  par¬ 
tially  blind  and  deaf  and  did  only  about  40 
per  cent  of  what  the  average  child  of  her  age 
should  do  on  mental  tests. 

Sandy,  following  an  eye  operation,  had 
much  improved  vision  and  was  able  to  enter 
public  school.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
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although  he  was  of  average  intelligence  as 
measured  by  his  first  Stanford-Binet  Test,  he 
had  later  lost  much  time  due  to  eye  surgery 
and  convalescence,  and  therefore  had  dropped 
back  so  that  his  retest  gave  him  a  slightly 
lower  IQ.  This  shows  that  deprivation  of 
training  and  educational  opportunity  slows 
up  a  child’s  rate  of  progress. 

In  cases  in  which  improvement  has  been 
shown,  it  was  felt  that  speech  training,  sociali¬ 
zation,  and  training  in  verbalization  were  very 
important  parts  of  the  developmental  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  the  School’s  policy  to  enroll  only  those 
children  who  indicate  ability  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  early  training  and  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  adjustments. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  up  too  rigid  standards 
for  admission  when  dealing  with  such  handi¬ 
capped  children.  The  early  developmental 
deviations,  the  slow  rate  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  lack  of  speech  often  cause 
a  child  to  appear  very  backward  at  the  outset. 
But  he  adjusts  after  a  few  months  of  special 
training,  and  becomes  an  acceptable  member 
of  the  group. 

The  fact  that  speech  is  correlated  with 
other  activities  in  the  nursery-school  program 
and  that  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
child’s  training  from  the  moment  he  enters 
this  school,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
intellectual  awakening,  the  improved  percep¬ 
tions,  the  unfolding  of  personality,  and  the 
actual  happiness  of  the  child.  We  cannot 
emphasize  too  much  the  importance  of  early 
recognition  of  the  condition  under  which 
such  handicapped  children  are  often  reared, 
and  the  importance  to  the  community  of 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  parents  of  such 
children  the  educational  opportunities,  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  special  training  which  a  special 
nurserv  school  affords. 
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DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Some  Personal  Recollections  of  Annie  Sullivan  and  Helen  Keller 


Having  been  asked  to  tell  of  my  association 
with  these  two  friends  of  mine,  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  five  incidents. 

In  1883,  “Teacher"  brought  her  already  re¬ 
markable  pupil  to  South  Boston  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  visit.  They  lived  at  Oliver  Cottage  in 
the  girls’  department,  I  at  the  Great  House 
adjoining.  On  my  first  call  upon  Miss  Sulli¬ 
van  she  introduced  Helen,  a  pretty,  smiling 
child  of  eight  years,  wearing  curls,  who 
presently  returned  to  what  she  had  been 
doing.  After  Teacher  had  told  of  the  several 
means  of  communication  her  pupil  already 
used,  she  illustrated  one  practicable  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  by  telegraphing  with  heel  on  floor  in 
the  Morse  code:  “Come  to  me  at  the  sofa." 
Helen  obeyed  but,  instead  of  going  directly 
across  the  room,  coasted  around  it.  I  was  then 
told  that  most  deaf-blind  persons  lack  the 
sense  of  direction. 

One  day  we  noticed  the  child  vigorously 
finger-spelling  something  into  Teacher’s 
hand.  Both  had  just  left  the  boys’  instructor 
in  geography,  and  Helen  was  protesting  at 
having  been  told  nothing  new.  This  showed 
us  all  that  here  was  a  pupil  who  didn't  need 
to  be  taught  the  same  thing  twice;  also,  there¬ 
fore,  how  needful  it  was  to  explain  everything 
correctly  and  clearly  the  first  time.  Annie 
Sullivan  herself,  I  am  told,  was  just  such 
another  keen,  impatient  pupil. 

Laura  Bridgman  had  not  been  taught  by 
the  oral  method;  nor  was  Helen  at  first,  but 
by  an  English  language  method,  communi¬ 
cating  through  finger-spelling  with  or  with¬ 
out  muscular  emphasis,  reading  line  type,  and 
writing  square  hand  with  pencil;  in  all  of 
which  she  quickly  became  so  proficient  that 
Teacher  held  back  from  having  her  taught 


articulation,  realizing  that  this  was  something 
in  which  she  could  not  reach  perfection.  Yes; 
but  when  the  child  learned  that  Ragnhild 
Kaata,  in  Norway,  had  been  taught  speech 
she  declared:  “I  must  speak";  so  she  was 
taken  for  lessons  to  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf,  in  Boston. 

Then,  some  years  later,  after  the  pair  had 
quitted  Perkins  for  the  Wright  Humason 
School  in  New  York,  I  called  upon  them 
from  Philadelphia.  Presently  Helen  appeared 
alone,  held  out  her  hand  and,  when  I  had 
taken  it,  said  plainly  enough:  “How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Allen?"  Whereupon  we  sat  and  con¬ 
versed,  she  reading  my  lips  with  her  fingers. 
“What  a  delightful  surprise  you  have  given 
me!"  I  said  to  Teacher  as  she  entered.  “Yes," 
she  explained,  “I  sent  Helen  in  first  that  you 
might  know  what  we  had  been  doing." 

When  in  after  years  Mrs.  Allen  and  I  dined 
with  them  in  Wrentham,  we  learned  that 
Helen  had  contributed  the  polishing  of  the 
silver  and  the  laying  of  the  table;  also,  that, 
contrary  to  general  opinion,  she  is  clever  at 
housework  and  insists  on  doing  her  share  in 
the  running  of  their  home. 

Much  later,  when  several  of  us  had  dinner 
at  their  Forest  Hills  home,  which  elaborate 
meal  Miss  Sullivan  (then  Mrs.  Macy)  had 
herself  cooked,  an  amusing  incident  occurred. 
When  the  ice  cream  was  served,  Sieglinde, 
Helen’s  Great  Dane,  came  to  Teacher,  beg¬ 
ging  for  some;  but  getting  no  attention, 
whined  impatiently  and  at  last  opened  her 
mouth  and  said  in  all  plainness:  “Mamma!" 
Whereupon,  laughing,  loving  Teacher  be¬ 
stowed  upon  their  pet  the  dish  she  so  much 
craved.  Mrs.  Gleason,  who  was  present,  said: 
“Annie,  you  can  even  make  the  dogs  talk." 
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ST.  DUNSTAN’S  STORY  IN  INDIA1 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.M.G. 

Major  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  blinded  soldier  of  the  last  war,  has  been  appointed  by  St. 
Dunstan’s  to  establish  a  Centre  for  Indian  blinded  soldiers,  of  whom  there  are  now  twenty. 


Blindness,  alas,  has  always  been  only  too 
well  known  in  the  life  of  India — the  outcome 
of  bad  luck  or  of  a  misspent  life  in  a  previous 
incarnation  and  accepted  with  fatalism.  A  few 
of  the  blind  contributed  something  to  old 
Indian  society,  finding  employment  in  recit¬ 
ing  passages  from  the  sacred  works  or  singing 
in  temples  and  mosques  perhaps,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  regarded  as  being 
quite  useless,  and  most  had  to  turn  to  begging. 

And  to  the  Indian  blinded  soldier  there  has 
been,  until  now,  but  one  fate  for  him — to 
return  to  his  village  to  sit  and  do  nothing  for 
the  rest  of  his  days,  drawing  his  pension  and 
living  among  his  people.  He  is  incredulous 
at  the  suggestion  that  there  is  an  alternative. 
There  are  those  in  India  who  say  “But  that 
is  all  he  wants.  He’s  got  no  desire  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try. 
They  crumple  up,  too,  under  such  a  heavy 
physical  blow — you  won’t  find  it  easy.” 

True,  we  will  not  find  it  easy.  But  neither 
is  the  blinded  soldier’s  lot,  living  on  his  pen¬ 
sion  and  doing  nothing,  as  easy  and  as  happy 
an  existence  as  it  might  sound.  Dalip’s  report, 
for  instance,  has  this  passage:  “This  man  is  at 
present  in  a  morose  and  depressed  condition. 
He  feels  very  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  sight, 
and  is  verv  self-conscious  about  his  disability." 

Then  there  is  Yanket,  a  fit  young  man  of 
25,  back  in  his  own  village  where  he  grew  up 
and  must  know  every  brick,  every  pale,  every 
little  compound  around  the  village  well. 

1  Reprinted  from  St.  Dunstan’s  Reeiew,  November, 
1943- 


Nevertheless,  his  report  reads:  “He  cannot 
move  about  without  somebody’s  help,  and 
cannot  do  anything  for  himself.  He  is  not 
cheerful  and  feels  helpless.” 

Blindness  has  affected  poor  Mohan  Singh 
in  a  different  way.  His  report  records :  “When 
his  wife  saw  him  in  hospital,  she  returned 
home,  regarding  his  tragedy  as  a  good  reason 
for  divorcing  him." 

India  has  been  generous  in  its  support  of 
St.  Dunstan’s,  and  so  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  try,  despite  the  Jonahs,  to  give  them  all  the 
St.  Dunstan’s  service  we  can. 

But  difficulties  are  not  over  in  deciding  to 
give  training — these  men  are  shy  of  the  un¬ 
known;  and,  even  though  they  themselves 
may  be  willing  to  come,  their  womenfolk 
have  manv  convincing  reasons  why  thev 
should  not,  the  most  effective  of  which  is  that 
it  is  a  ruse  by  the  government  to  make  the 
poor  fellow  work  and  then  to  take  his  pension 
away.  A  number  of  the  men  have  already 
been  discharged,  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
make  contact  with  them,  and  especially  at 
long  range  and  in  the  face  of  language  bar¬ 
riers,  to  give  them  assurances  and  confidence 
in  our  good  intentions.  It  would  be  easier,  as 
St.  Dunstan’s  was  forced  by  circumstances  to 
do  in  the  last  war,  to  hand  a  lump  sum  over 
to  the  Indian  Soldiers  Board,  which,  in  ex¬ 
change,  paid  and  still  pays  a  special  allowance, 
additional  to  pension,  of  five  rupees  a  month 
to  every  war-blinded  man  for  life;  but  in  this 
war  we  do  mean  to  master  the  difficulties,  and 
to  give  our  Indian  comrades  as  good  oppor- 
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tunities  as  we  are  giving  to  the  others  of  the 
Empire  war-blinded. 

The  Army  authorities  have  given  us  quar¬ 
ters  at  Dehra  Dun,  a  pleasant  wooded  valley, 
lying  between  the  jungle-covered  Swalik  Hills 
and  the  sharply  rising  ramparts  of  the  outer 
Himalayas.  Our  compound  of  five  acres 
sprawls  irregularly  over  two  natural  terraces 
falling  to  a  dry,  stony  riverbed.  We  have  be¬ 
come  heir  to  three  bungalows  and  some  dozen 
nondescript  buildings  in  varying  degrees  of 
repair,  labelled  on  a  blueprint  “B.R.R.s,” 
“I.O.R.S,”  “Latrines,”  “Guard  Room,”  and 
“Servant  Godowns.”  The  stone  wall  on  the 
boundary  has  two  strands  of  barbed  wire 
along  its  top,  for  these  quarters  were  lately 
the  abode  of  Italian  generals,  “Electric  Whis¬ 
kers”  and  all. 

We  have  been  here  a  week,  and  have  a 
small  army  of  sweepers  and  coolies  at  work 
on  the  jungly  compound  and  in  the  neglected 
buildings,  making  war  on  the  haunts  of 
spiders,  bandicoots,  lizards,  scorpions,  snakes, 
bats,  and  rats.  Soon  the  monsoon  will  break, 
but  just  now  the  thermometer  climbs  daily 
to  105  or  108;  the  sun  glares  down  through 
the  high  dust  haze;  the  brain-fever  bird  does 
his  best,  from  the  shady  branches  of  the 
eucalyptus  trees,  to  drive  us  crazy;  the  crows 


squawk  as  they  steal  lichies  in  our  orchard; 
and  the  coppersmith  bird  goes  on  unendingly. 

To  get  a  training  center  equipped  in  India 
in  the  days  of  peace  would  take  time.  Now 
that  there  are  rations,  control  permits,  and 
shortages  ever  ready  to  justify  delay,  we  don’t 
take  too  seriously  the  breezy  assurances  that 
this,  that  and  the  other  thing  will  be  com¬ 
pleted,  delivered  or  installed  today,  tomorrow, 
or  next  week.  Somewhere  in  India,  tradition 
says,  is  the  grave  of  a  young  I.C.S.  man,  the 
stone  bearing  the  epitaph :  “He  tried  to  bustle 
the  East.”  But  we  can  point  to  one  grand  sign 
of  progress.  Yesterday  a  large  Army  truck 
emerged  from  the  mangoes,  guns,  and  date 
palms  bowering  our  drive.  It  carried  four 
men;  two  lengths  of  “four  by  two”;  and  a 
notice  board,  six  feet  by  one.  Before  an  ad¬ 
miring  audience  of  babus,  hawkers,  coolies, 
children,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  a  brahmini  bull, 
we  supervised  its  erection  at  our  gate,  to  be 
certain  it  was  not  put  upside  down.  It  bears 
the  brief  but  potent  words,  “St.  Dunstan’s.” 

Yes,  and  today  there  is  another  very  definite 
sign  of  headway.  Returning  from  telephoning 
at  a  neighboring  bungalow,  we  found  two 
orderlies  and  a  blinded  soldier.  Havildar 
Abdul  Karim  has  arrived,  our  first  trainee:  so 
we  really  have  started,  this  10th  of  June,  1943. 


CONCERNING  ATTITUDES  OF  THE  BLIND 

HELENA  SIDIS 


During  my  teaching  of  sociology  and  civics 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  I  have  noticed  tend¬ 
encies  di fifering  somewhat  from  those  found 
in  groups  of  seeing  pupils  of  approximately 
the  same  age  level. 

My  experimental  material  was  drawn  from 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  civics, 
and  the  junior  and  senior  classes  in  sociology, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  latter  course  be¬ 
cause  of  the  higher  average  age  of  the  stu- 
dents.  Both  of  these  subjects  offer  a  wider  field 
for  discussion,  and  a  better  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  personal  views 
of  each  student  than  courses  in  which  the 
field  is  more  circumscribed. 

First  of  all,  the  students  habitually  cling 
to  their  theories  with  extraordinary  tenacity 
. — one  might  as  well  call  it  sheer  stubbornness. 
In  discussing  economic  and  social  topics  they 
unhesitatingly  advance  their  own  opinions 
(too  frequently  based  on  limited  experience) 
as  if  they  were  rendering  judicial  decisions. 
Rarely  do  they  preface  what  they  have  to 
say  with,  “I  think,”  “I  believe,”  or  “I  have 
noticed.”  It  is  always  a  bald  statement  of  fact. 
Nor  are  they  tolerant  of  the  ideas  of  their 
classmates. 

I  have  tried  to  combat  this  preconceived 
notion  of  life  by  giving  the  pupils  hypotheti¬ 
cal  social  enigmas,  simple  and  complex,  to 
solve.  When  the  students  observe  that  their 
solutions  are  inadequate,  occasionally  even  a 
little  ridiculous,  they  cast  about  for  other 


Helena  Sidis  is  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Carleton  she  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


means  of  extricating  themselves.  Sometimes 
(and  this  is  another  angle  of  the  point  at 
issue)  they  assert  that  the  situation  is  not 
likely  to  occur  in  everyday  life,  but  this  argu¬ 
ment  may  be  met  by  citing  actual  instances. 
By  giving  a  verbal  picture  of  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue  if  their  counsel  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  they  are  brought  to  a  clearer  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  possible  shortcomings  of  their 
social  plans.  By  calculated  questioning,  ra¬ 
tional  solutions  can  be  arrived  at,  apparently 
involving  the  student’s  effort  alone.  A  sketch 
of  the  case  in  which  all  the  work  is  done  by 
the  teacher  has  not  proved  as  satisfactory  for 
the  individual  pupil,  or  for  the  class  as  a 
whole,  as  the  slower,  more  careful  method, 
in  which,  by  guided  interrogation,  the  pupil 
himself  solves  the  problem.  Since  each  step 
is  in  logical  order,  the  student  is  enabled  to 
discern  fallacious  reasoning  more  easily.  The 
Socratic  technique  is  still  regarded  as  val¬ 
uable. 

Another  difficulty,  closely  related  to  the 
first,  is  inability  to  see  both  sides  of  a  ques¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  students’  usual  manner 
of  thinking,  something  is  either  right  or 
wrong;  there  are  few  instances  where  they 
recognize  gradations  of  the  two.  Many  in  the 
class  can  tell  black  from  white;  seldom  can 
they  distinguish  grey.  Debating  seems  to  be 
an  excellent  method  of  developing  the  power 
to  perceive  the  various  angles  of  a  social 
problem. 

I  also  observed  the  general  lack  of  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  experience  in  life.  ‘‘Snap 
judgments”  are  given  on  a  wholly  inadequate 
basis,  when  people  whose  experience  has  been 
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much  more  inclusive  would  pause  to  weigh 
the  facts  before  reaching  a  decision.  In  order 
to  offset  this  tendency,  I  have  urged  greater 
deliberation  before  drawing  conclusions. 

Often  the  class  is  apathetic  when  economic 
struggles  of  the  seeing  are  discussed,  although 
they  are  immediately  galvanized  into  enthu¬ 
siasm  when  the  talk  veers  toward  the  trials 
of  the  blind.  They  appear  to  be  under  the 
impression  that,  because  a  man  is  endowed 
with  the  priceless  gift  of  vision,  he  should 
therefore  be  financially  successful,  and,  if  he 


is  not,  it  is  entirely  his  own  fault.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  equally  indifferent  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  maladjustment  of  older  people  during 
the  depression,  although  it  is  an  accepted,  if 
unpleasant,  truth  that  many  youngsters  look 
to  their  elders  for  support.  Because  of  this 
lack  of  understanding  I  endeavored  to  point 
out  to  them  in  various  ways  the  interdepen¬ 
dency  of  youth  and  middle  age,  blind  and 
seeing;  so  that  they  might  understand  that 
no  single  group  can  ever,  in  our  present 
civilization,  know  complete  self-sufficiency. 


DISABLED  PERSONS  (EMPLOYMENT)  BILL 


Since  problems  of  war  and  postwar  employment  are  being  widely  discussed  in  this 
country,  the  following  account  of  the  “ Disabled  Persons  ( Employment )  Bill”  ta\en 
from  The  New  Beacon  of  December',  1943,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 


The  Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Bill, 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Bevin  in  December,  1943,  is  the  first  of  the 
measures  referred  to  in  the  King’s  Speech  by 
which  the  British  Government  propose  to 
make  preparation  for  the  period  after  the  war. 

This  bill  makes  provision  for  the  vocational 
training,  industrial  rehabilitation,  and  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  disabled  persons — whether  they 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  or  not — and 
imposes  on  certain  employers  an  obligation 
to  employ  a  quota  of  the  persons  so  registered. 
A  memorandum  which  accompanies  the  text 
of  the  bill  says  that  on  such  assumption  as 
can  be  made,  the  proposals  may  involve  an 
annual  expenditure  of  £3,000,000  a  year  “after 
a  transitional  period  following  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  during  which  the  demand  for  train¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  be  abnormally  heavy.” 

A  disabled  person  is  defined  as  one  “who, 
on  account  of  injury,  disease,  or  congenital 
deformity,  is  substantially  handicapped  in  ob¬ 
taining  or  keeping  employment,  or  in  under¬ 


taking  work  on  his  own  account,  of  a  kind 
which,  apart  from  that  injury,  disease,  or  de¬ 
formity,  would  be  suited  to  his  age,  experience 
and  qualifications.  .  .”  The  Minister  of  Labor 
and  National  Service  is  given  power  to  es¬ 
tablish  or  arrange  courses  for  the  vocational 
training  or  industrial  rehabilitation  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  attend¬ 
ing.  He  is  also  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
register  of  the  disabled. 

The  obligation  on  employers  to  employ  a 
quota  of  disabled  persons  will  apply  to  those 
who  have  “a  substantial  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,”  by  which  is  meant  25  or  more.  The 
quota  obligation  is  imposed  by  prohibiting 
an  employer  who  has  less  than  his  quota  of 
disabled  employees  from  filling  a  vacancy  by 
engaging  a  person  not  registered  as  disabled, 
and  from  discharging  without  reasonable 
cause  an  employee  who  is  so  registered. 

The  quota  will  be  the  number  of  employees 
ascertained  by  reference  to  either  a  “standard” 
percentage  or  a  “special”  percentage  of  the 
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total.  The  standard  percentage  and  any  spec¬ 
ial  percentage  will  be  specified  by  Order  after 
the  Minister  has  consulted  organizations  re¬ 
presenting  employers  and  workers.  A  special 
percentage,  either  greater  or  smaller  than  the 
standard,  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister 
for  employment  in  any  trade  or  industry,  or 
with  any  class  of  employer,  to  which  he  thinks 
that  a  percentage  other  than  the  standard 
should  be  assigned  “on  the  ground  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  distinctive  characteristics  as  respects  its 
suitability  for  disabled  persons/’ 

Another  important  proposal  in  the  bill  is 
that  the  Minister  may  appropriate  vacancies 
in  certain  employments  to  disabled  persons 
only.  After  consultation  with  organizations 
representing  employers  and  workers  he  may 
by  Order  designate  certain  classes  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  being  specially  suitable  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  disabled,  and  it  will  then  be  an 
obligation  on  employers  to  reserve  vacancies 
in  employments  so  scheduled  for  persons  reg¬ 
istered  as  handicapped  by  disablement.  Em¬ 
ployers  affected  by  the  bill  will  be  required  to 
keep  records  in  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  prescribed. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  creation  of 
facilities  for  employment  or  work  under 
special  conditions  for  those  who  are  so  se¬ 
verely  disabled  as  to  be  prevented  from  en¬ 
tering  employment  or  taking  work  under 
ordinary  conditions.  These  facilities  may  be 
provided  by  a  nonprofit-making  company  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  purpose  and  subject  to  the 
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Minister’s  control;  or  by  an  association  or 
body  similarly  constituted. 

To  assist  and  advise  the  Minister  on  mat¬ 
ters  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  a  National  Advisory  Council  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Advisory  Committees  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  bill  does  not  apply  to  Northern 
Ireland. 

The  bill  was  given  its  second  reading  on 
December  io,  the  case  for  the  bill  being  ad¬ 
mirably  presented  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  Secretaries  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labor,  who  was  chairman  of  the  inter¬ 
departmental  commission  on  whose  recom¬ 
mendations  the  bill  is  based.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  made  the  following  reference 
to  the  blind:  “Many  years  ago  in  dealing  with 
the  blind  there  was  the  ‘brush-making  and 
basket-making’  consciousness.  During  the 
war,  owing  perhaps  more  than  anything  to 
the  need  for  manpower,  questions  were  asked 
about  what  the  blind  could  do.  Out  of  noo 
people  interviewed  in  the  first  instance  it  was 
found  that  800  had  been  trained  for  jobs  other 
than  those  which  they  had  been  doing  before. 
Now  there  were  27  different  categories  in  en¬ 
gineering  in  which  the  blind  were  being 
used.  What  could  be  done  under  the  stress 
of  war  could  be  done  too,  in  peacetime.” 

The  chief  point  of  comment  and  criticism 
in  the  debate  which  followed  was  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  all  disabled 
persons,  but  the  measure  was  nevertheless  ac¬ 
cepted  with  cordiality  on  all  sides. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially 

Seeing  Child,  by  Winifred  Hathaway.  New 

York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1943. 

216  pages.  $2.50. 

In  1919  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  published  a  “Manual 
for  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes.”  It  was 
called  a  “Manual  to  Assist  in  the  Establishing 
and  Conduct  of  Classes  for  Conservation  of 
Vision”  and  was  written  by  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway.  This  was  a  source  of  help  and 
information  for  those  dealing  with  partially 
seeing  pupils  for  some  years.  Now  history 
repeats  itself  and  Mrs.  Hathaway  has  again 
written  for  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  a  most  helpful  book, 
Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially  Seeing 
Child. 

The  book  is  concerned  with  “the  provision 
of  educational  and  health  opportunities  suited 
to  the  needs  of  partially  seeing  children  whose 
vision  difficulties  prevent  them  from  taking 
advantage  of  those  offered  the  pupils  with 
normal  sight,  yet  who  are  equally  misfits  in 
school  and  classes  for  the  blind. 

“The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  indicate  the 
principles  underlying  educational  procedure 
and  health  service  for  all  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  present  ways  and  means  by  which 
educational  opportunities  suited  to  their  needs 
may  be  provided  for  such  pupils  in  towns, 
villages,  and  isolated  areas.” 

Mrs.  Hathaway  defines  what  is  meant  by 
the  partially  seeing  child  and  how  such  chil¬ 
dren  are  located.  She  discusses  the  administra¬ 
tive  problems  of  setting  up  these  programs 
from  the  broad  point  of  view  she  has  gained 
from  many  years  in  this  field,  with  nation¬ 
wide  contacts. 

For  the  sight-saving  teacher  she  discusses 


special  techniques,  use  of  mechanical  de¬ 
vices,  and  guidance.  She  also  includes  a  very 
helpful  chapter  on  the  relationship  of  the 
teacher  to  various  community  social  services 
and  civic  organizations. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  believes  an  analysis  of  the 
child’s  attitude  and  those  of  the  parents  toward 
his  handicaps  is  important  to  the  successful 
teacher.  The  teacher  must  consider  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  child’s  personality  in  relation 
to  his  handicap. 

Records  which  are  concise,  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  up-to-date  are  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  program  with  these  pupils.  Sample 
records  are  included  which  are  simple,  clear, 
and  give  the  necessary  information. 

Suggestions  for  school  health  services  for 
visually  handicapped  children  are  given. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  believes  that  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  realization  that  emotional,  mental,  and 
physical  health  are  inseparable  and  should  be 
so  considered  in  our  health  problem. 

The  book  was  written  to  be  used  as  a  text¬ 
book  and  gives  definite  information  on  equip¬ 
ment,  lighting,  and  mechanical  equipment  for 
sight-saving  classes. 

Classification  of  pupils,  supervision,  financ¬ 
ing,  legislation,  and  other  problems  confront¬ 
ing  administrators  responsible  for  the 
establishing  of  suitable  classes  for  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  considered. 

Teachers,  nurses,  and  social  workers  dealing 
with  children  who  have  eye  difficulties  will 
find  much  specific  information  in  the  five 
appendices.  A  list  of  the  subjects  covered  will 
be  indicative  of  their  importance  to  workers 
in  this  field:  “Facts  about  the  Eye  and  Eye 
Hygiene”;  “Vision  Testing — a  Screening 
Process”;  “Outline  for  Checking  Lighting 
Facilities  and  Equipment  for  Eye  Work  in 
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the  Classroom”;  “Equipment  for  Partially 
Seeing  Pupils”;  “Glossary  of  Terms  Relating 
to  the  Eye”;  and  “Bibliography.” 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  includes 
helpful  diagrams,  particularly  in  the  section 
on  the  eye  and  eye  hygiene. 

This  book  would  be  helpful  as  a  text  in  all 
teacher-training  institutions  and  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  included  in  the  professional  library 
of  all  who  work  with  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child. 

Olive  S.  Peck 


BLIND  TELEPHONISTS  GAINING 

In  the  November  15  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  an  article  appears  which  reveals  that 
since  September,  1939,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  England  has  trained  53  blind 
telephonists,  of  whom  39  were  men  and  14 
women.  Ten  of  this  number  were  war-blinded 
civilians.  Forty-seven  of  the  trainees  are  now 
in  full-time  employment  as  telephonists.  Two 
of  the  remaining  six  gave  up  telephony  in 
favor  of  shorthand  and  typing;  three  refused 
subsequent  employment  after  losing  their  first 
job;  and  one  is  unemployed  on  medical 
grounds. 

Of  the  47  now  fully  employed,  13  are  in 
government  departments,  one  of  the  number 
being  employed  at  the  American  Army  Head¬ 
quarters;  two  have  positions  with  Local  Au¬ 
thorities;  nine  work  in  hospitals;  twenty  have 
found  work  with  commercial  firms;  and  three 
are  with  public  utility  corporations. 

The  article  states  that  the  demand  for  blind 
telephonists  now  exceeds  the  supply,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  place  trainees  only  in 
jobs  which  carry  some  prospect  of  perma¬ 
nence.  The  Institute  is  welcoming  applicants 
up  to  50  years  of  age  who  possess  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications. 


Talking  Book  Topics,  a  quarterly;  inlgprint 
edition  free;  Tallying  Boo\  edition,  $1.00  a 
year. 


NECROLOGY 


George  S.  Wilson,  who  was  for  thirty-six 
years  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind,  died  at  his  home,  2327  Broad¬ 
way,  Indianapolis,  on  December  20  at  the 
age  of  85.  Mr.  Wilson  had  spent  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  field  of  education,  his 
career  beginning  in  1881  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  school  principal  at  Cleveland,  Indiana. 
A  native  of  Greenfield,  he  studied  in  public 
schools  there  and  later  attended  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  Following  his  work  at  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Charlottesville,  and  later 
to  Fortville,  in  both  of  which  places  he  held 
the  position  of  school  principal.  He  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Greenfield  High  School  for  five  years, 
and  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  same 
city  for  seven  years.  It  was  on  January  5, 
1898,  that  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he 
remained  until  1934.  On  May  29,  1941,  he  was 
honored  by  having  a  tablet  dedicated  to  him 
at  the  School  which  he  had  served  for  so 
many  years.  Mr.  Wilson  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Daisy  Steele  Wilson;  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Miriam  Hamilton,  of  Tucson,  Arizona;  Mrs. 
Edgar  Pattison  and  Miss  Helen  Louise  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Indianapolis;  and  a  son,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  George  S.  Wilson,  Jr. 

Lucia  Orr  Woolston,  wife  of  Robert  W. 
Woolston,  managing  officer  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  at  the  State  School 
on  December  27,  1943.  Mrs,  Woolston  was 
born  in  Ashley,  Missouri,  but  in  her  early 
childhood  came  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  where 
she  received  her  education  at  Jacksonville 
High  School  and  Illinois  Woman’s  College. 
Trained  for  the  teaching  profession,  she 
taught  in  Morgan  County  rural  schools  for 
several  years,  and  was  for  many  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 


TWO  PREFACES 

These  prefaces  to  Buddenbrooks,  by  Thomas  Mann,  and  Where  the  Blue  Begins,  by 
Christopher  Morley,  were  written  by  their  respective  authors  for  the  Talking  Boo\  edition 
of  these  novels  and  have  not  been  published  in  either  in\print  or  braille.  Comments  by  these 
tivo  distinguished  writers  cannot  fail  to  ma\e  interesting  reading. 

PREFACE  TO  BUDDENBROOKS 


Habent  sua  fata  libelli,  says  the  Latin 
proverb.  Books  have  their  own  destinies.  I 
may  well  apply  the  saying  to  this  novel  of 
Buddenbrooks.  When  I  wrote  it,  I  was  very 
young  and  solitary,  an  unknown  beginner  in 
the  art  of  words.  I  was  twenty-three  when  I 
first  planned  it,  or  rather  when  I  began  to 
write  it,  for  the  word  “planned'’  sounds  as 
though  I  had  worked  it  out  just  as  it  finally 
stood  and  had  a  clear  picture  of  what  I  was 
undertaking.  Books  have  wills  of  their  own 
— often  by  no  means  coinciding  with  the  will 
of  the  author.  They  are  often  considerably 
ahead  of  him;  and  in  fact  the  creative  pro¬ 
cess  actually  consists  of  a  profound  and 
unscrupulous  attention  to  what  the  book 
really  wants,  and  then  a  faithful  carrving- 
out  through  the  author  of  this  objective  will 
— in  other  words,  a  feat  of  submissiveness 
which  almost  outstripped  the  uncertain 
powers  of  the  youthful  author  of  Budden- 
broo\s.  In  short,  the  “destiny”  of  the  book 
was  in  the  first  instance  internal,  it  was  the 
destiny  inherent  in  its  origins.  My  idea  had 
been  a  novel  of  average  size,  a  story  of  a 
merchant  family  on  the  Scandinavian  model. 
The  Scandinavians  Kielland  and  Jonas  Lie 
had  come  to  us  in  translation  at  about  the 
end  of  the  century,  at  a  time  when  the  liter¬ 
ary  atmosphere  of  Germany  was  being  in¬ 
vigorated  by  fresh  air  from  abroad,  from 
France,  Russia,  and  the  northern  countries. 
The  Hanseatic  city  of  Lubeck,  my  native 


town  and  the  scene  of  my  story,  though  never 
mentioned  by  name,  was  in  culture  and  at¬ 
mosphere  so  closely  allied  to  the  northern 
scene  that  Scandinavian  models  lav  very  near 

J  J 

to  my  hand. 

My  enterprise  was  not  overweeningly 
ambitious.  But  I  repeat,  the  book  had  ideas 
of  its  own.  As  I  wrote,  mv  novel  about  the 
Hanseatic  bourgeoisie  took  on  an  epic  char¬ 
acter,  epic  proportions,  epic  spirit.  Many  and 
heterogeneous  elements  of  my  cultural  de¬ 
velopment:  French  naturalism  and  impres¬ 
sionism;  the  gigantic  moralism  of  Tolstoi;  the 
music  and  motifs  of  Wagner's  Nibelungen ; 
low-German  and  English  humor;  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Schopenhauer,  knowledge  through 
pain;  the  scepticism  and  symbolism  of  Ibsen’s 
dramas;  all  these  streamed  in  on  my  book 
during  the  two  years  I  worked  at  it,  and  the 
result  was  a  psychological  narrative  of  Ger¬ 
man  bourgeois  life  which  had  its  appeal  not 
only  to  the  bourgeois  society  of  Germany, 
but  to  that  of  all  Europe  as  well.  The  fact 
determined  the  outward  destiny  of  the  book, 
which,  like  its  inner  one,  was  full  of  sur¬ 
prises.  For  me  it  had  long  since  lost  the 
charm  of  its  first  inception,  and  I  had  got 
tired  of  its  provincial  theme.  I  finished  it 
with  very  faint  hopes  of  any  considerable 
success.  A  modest  amount  of  recognition 
from  literary  circles  was  all  I  expected,  and 
at  first  it  seemed  as  though  I  was  correct, 
for  the  earliest  reactions  from  the  critics  were 
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more  provoking  than  pleasurable.  The  length 
of  the  book  made  difficulties,  readers  took 
umbrage  at  its  epic  pace;  there  was  felt  to 
be  a  lack  of  any  compelling  suspense,  people 
compared  it  to  a  heavy  wagon  grinding  along 
in  the  sand.  But  it  must  have  had  powers 
of  persuasion  in  it,  for  the  resistance  was 
overcome.  Slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and 
faster  the  editions  followed  each  other;  the 
fiftieth,  then  the  hundredth  came  along.  In 
short,  that  inward  “destiny”  of  the  book,  its 
unanticipated  growth,  repeated  itself  in  its 
outward  history.  Not  only  did  it  swell  to 
millions  of  copies  and  become  a  household 
classic  in  Germany;  but  it  reached  out  into 
the  wide  world  as  well.  Its  translation  into 
almost  all  European  and  some  non-European 
languages  proves  that  a  work  of  art  can  be 
very  national,  can  be  even  regional  and  local, 
and  yet  touch  the  nerve  of  common  human 
experience. 

PREFACE  TO  WHERE 

The  most  perfect  patrons  for  a  book  are 
those  who  listen.  They  do  not  play  false  by 
looking  ahead,  which  often  happens  acci¬ 
dentally  as  well  as  on  purpose.  So  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  story  just  as  it  unfolded  itself  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer. 

I  dedicate  the  privilege  of  reading  Where 
the  Blue  Begins  aloud  to  the  memory  of  a 
boyhood  friend,  Francis  Barton  Gummere,  Jr., 
who  died  a  number  of  years  ago.  As  Francis 
had  been  blind  from  infancy  he  could  not 
share  the  more  strenuous  activities  of  our 
particular  group.  But  by  some  affinity  of 
temper  he  and  I  got  along  very  happily  and 
he  had  so  many  accomplishments  far  beyond 
me  that  if  there  was  ever  any  sense  of  limita¬ 
tion  it  was  certainly  on  my  side.  I  remember 
one  time  when  both  our  families  were  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  on  the  island  of  Nantucket. 
Francis  was  allowed  to  come  and  visit  over¬ 
night  with  me  in  our  cottage.  We  slept  in 
two  cot-beds  in  the  attic,  under  low  slanting 


In  the  forty  years  of  its  life  my  youthful 
work  has  had  many  astonishing  honors  paid 
it.  But  none  has  touched  me  more  than  this 
that  has  been  designed  for  it  here  in  America: 
that  it  is  to  be  recorded,  and  so  speak  to  those 
to  whom  fate  has  denied  the  eyesight  to  read 
it.  That  is  very  fine  and  good.  For  an  epic 
is  for  the  ear  more  than  for  the  eye.  In  early 
times  it  was  said  and  sung,  it  was  listened 
to — and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  book  too 
was  listened  to  before  it  was  looked  at,  when 
the  young  author  read  it  aloud  as  he  wrote  it, 
to  relatives  and  friends.  The  epic  is  closer 
to  music  than  any  other  form  of  literature. 
It  is  music,  the  music  of  life,  to  which  we 
listen  without  looking,  letting  it  reach  the 
inward  eye  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
May  my  story,  told  to  those  living  in  dark¬ 
ness,  bring  them  a  little  inward  light,  a  little 
joy  of  the  mind. 

Thomas  Mann 

THE  BLUE  BEGINS 

rafters.  I  was  alarmed  lest  on  waking  in  the 
morning  he  might  bang  his  head  on  the 
beam  just  over  his  couch.  I  explained  all 
this  to  him,  he  took  his  bearings  with  his 
customary  prudence  and  said  no  more  about 
it.  Of  course  as  you  anticipate,  it  was  I,  leap¬ 
ing  up  in  the  morning  to  see  how  my  guest 
had  slept,  who  nearly  shattered  my  own 
skull.  With  his  customary  helpfulness,  he 
consoled  the  bash  and  gently  satirized  the 
clumsiness  of  his  friend. 

Those  who  listen,  often  so  much  wiser 
than  those  who  only  look,  will  notice  that 
Where  the  Blue  Begins  is  a  wavering  and 
uncertain  fable.  Not  wavering  in  its  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  horizon  changes  color  as  you 
pursue  it,  but  a  bit  shaky  in  the  method  of 
telling.  I  realize  now,  twenty-one  years  later, 
that  if  the  author  had  been  twenty-one  years 
older  he  might  have  been  less  insistently 
philosophical.  I  like  to  attribute  some  of  the 
tremolo  to  the  desk  on  which  the  early  chap- 
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ters  were  written.  I  had  taken  my  family  that 
winter  to  a  small  furnished  apartment  on 
Morningside  Heights.  The  name  “Morning- 
side”  is  an  inspiration  in  itself  and  I  felt  that 
the  bright  air  of  Columbia  University  should 
stimulate  creation.  But  the  only  writing  desk 
available  in  that  apartment  was  a  shaky 
little  rosewood  boudoir  piece,  not  wide  enough 
for  the  elbows  nor  deep  enough  for  a  decent 
stretch  of  syntax,  and  with  a  continuous 
wobble  of  instability.  After  the  first  few  chap¬ 
ters  I  gave  up  and  wrote  the  rest  of  the  story 
lying  solidly  and  happily  on  the  floor.  I 
think,  or  I  hope,  you  will  find  that  about  the 
fourth  side  of  these  records  things  seem  to 
go  better.  That  was  when  I  lay  on  the  floor. 
After  all,  maybe  a  book  about  horizons 
should  be  written  in  a  horizontal  position. 

With  all  its  demerits  I  still  believe  that  the 
story  contains  and  sometimes  transmits  what 
is  not  too  frequent  in  the  modern  inkwell — 
a  sense  of  joy.  Just  one  warning:  do  not 
visualize  the  hero  too  hastily.  And  though 
the  desk  where  I  read  this  is  steady  enough, 
there  may  be  occasional  slips  of  the  tongue. 
Before  the  story  there  is  a  little  introductory 
poem  which  occurred  to  me  while  I  was 
writing  it,  and  from  which  I  took  the  title. 

Christopher  Morley 


COUNCIL  OF  REHABILITATION 
APPOINTS  COMMITTEES 

The  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation  at 
recent  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
has  set  in  motion  the  plans  for  activity  inaug¬ 
urated  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  New 
York  on  September  13-14,  1943-  Committees 
have  been  appointed  to  prepare  the  ground¬ 
work  for  these  activities  and  to  arrange  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  utilizing  the 
Council  membership  as  a  whole  in  order  to 
get  a  thorough  coverage  of  the  entire  field  of 
rehabilitation.  The  following  committees 
have  been  appointed: 


tation : 

Evelyn  C.  McKay,  chairman,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  C.  Rennie,  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene 

Sadie  Shapiro,  chief  of  social  service,  Hospital 
for  Joint  Diseases 

Marjorie  Taylor,  director,  Curative  Workshop 
of  Milwaukee 

Harry  H.  Howett,  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children 

Dr.  William  Bierman,  American  Registry  of 
Physical  Therapy  Technicians 
Carmelita  C.  Calderwood,  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education. 

Committee  on  personnel  qualifications,  stand¬ 
ards,  and  facilities  for  training: 

Holland  Hudson,  chairman,  National  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Association 

Hazel  E.  Furscott,  American  Physiotherapy  As¬ 
sociation 

Mrs.  Melly  Simon,  chief  of  psychiatric  social 
service,  Payne  Whitney  Clinic 
Colonel  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled 

Jessie  Stevenson,  Joint  Orthopedic  Nursing  Ad¬ 
visory  Service 

Professor  Charles  Wilson,  Columbia  University 
Dr.  Leonard  Miller,  National  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Association. 

Committee  to  study  compensation  as  it  affects 
rehabilitation : 

Harry  H.  Howett,  chairman,  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children 

Colonel  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled 

William  Seymour,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company 

Oliver  Friedman,  National  Association  of  Good 
Will  Industries 

Holland  Hudson,  National  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion 

M.  W.  Rice,  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
World  War. 

Committee  to  get  information  on  the  pi'ocesses 
of  rehabilitation  for  the  injured  and  wounded  in 
territories  now  occupied  by  allies  in  Europe: 

Bell  Greve,  International  Society  for  the  Welfare 
of  Cripples. 
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News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


This  notice  is  to  remind  readers  of  the 
Outloo\  that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  offers  a  limited  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  each  year  to  blind  students  in  profes¬ 
sional  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  These  scholarships,  which  this  year  will 
range  up  to  $300,  are  awarded  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Scholarship  Committee,  which  is  made 
up  of  representative  workers  for  the  blind.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  such  a  grant  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  not  be  over  35  years  of  age;  must 
not  have  in  excess  of  20/200  vision  in  the 
better  eye  with  properly  fitted  glasses;  must 
have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  under¬ 
graduate  work,  or  must  have  completed  the 
general  educational  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  technical  or  professional  training 
school  of  his  choice.  Other  factors  which  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
awards  are:  academic  record,  financial  need, 
character,  personality,  and  practicability  of 
vocational  objective.  Scholarships  may  be 
used  for  study  at  any  recognized  college  or 
university,  or  at  any  approved  technical  or 
professional  school,  but  may  not  be  used  for 
study  with  private  teachers. 

Scholarship  applications  should  reach  the 
Foundation  office  not  later  than  April  1.  The 
necessary  blanks  will  be  sent  on  request  ad¬ 
dressed  as  follows:  Secretary,  Scholarship 
Committee,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 

The  Foundation  has  just  completed  the 
recording  of  the  entire  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible  as  a  Talking  Book.  Parts  of  the 
Bible  have,  of  course,  been  available  to  blind 
people  on  Talking  Book  records  for  some 


time,  but  it  is  only  now  that  the  whole  work, 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  has  been  placed 
on  the  discs.  This  now  becomes  the  longest 
book  ever  to  be  recorded  in  the  Foundation’s 
Talking  Book  studios — 169  records,  which  is 
50  more  than  the  number  required  for  the 
recording  of  Tolstoi’s  War  and  Peace.  The 
reading  time  of  the  Bible  in  Talking  Book 
form  is  84 l/2  hours.  In  the  work  of  placing  the 
complete  Bible  on  the  Talking  Book  discs, 
the  Foundation  had  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  of  the  New  York  Bible  Society. 
The  Bible  societies  make  the  recordings  avail¬ 
able,  at  very  low  cost,  to  blind  people  who 
wish  to  purchase  them.  The  Bible  will,  of 
course,  like  all  other  Talking  Books,  be  placed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  libraries  for  the 
blind  where  it  will  be  available  for  circulation 
to  blind  readers  without  cost  of  any  kind. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


At  the  Broom  Manufacturers  Convention 
held  in  Chicago  on  December  15  and  16,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Ratchford,  of  the  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  Peter  J.  Salmon,  of  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  was 
elected  vice-president.  National  Industries  be¬ 
lieves  this  association  should  be  supported, 
and  urges  workshops  to  send  in  their  dues  for 
1944.  Any  of  the  workshops  which  manufac¬ 
ture  brooms  and  which  have  not  as  yet  joined 
this  association  are  requested  to  do  so  im¬ 
mediately.  The  dues  are  $25  per  year. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  noti¬ 
fied  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products  to  grant  clearances  on  all 
further  broom  orders  through  June  30,  since 
the  records  show  that  all  workshops  are  un¬ 
able  to  produce  any  more  brooms  for  the 
government  until  that  time.  Shops  which  find 
that  they  can  produce  additional  brooms  are 
asked  to  notify  this  office  immediately  of  the 
amount  and  the  months  in  which  thev  can 
be  delivered. 

The  Broom  Manufacturers  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  1 18  Mt.  Clare  Street,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  has  developed  a  label  approved  by  the 
OPA  which  carries  the  authorization  for  in¬ 
crease  in  price  of  the  brooms  sold  to  the 
civilian  trade.  Workshops  interested  in  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices  should  contact  the  Broom 
Manufacturers  Supply  Company  direct. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
granted  the  handle  manufacturers  an  increase 
in  ceiling  prices  which  should  make  more 
handles  available  to  broom  manufacturers. 
Shops  desiring  a  copy  of  the  order  should  ask 


their  local  OPA  office  for  Regulation  (Docu¬ 
ment  No.  23918)  Part  1384 — Hardwood 
Lumber  Products  (MPR  196,  ’Amdt.6). 

The  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  makes  the  following 
suggestion:  “A  great  many  broom  handles, 
particularly  broom  handles  used  on  commer¬ 
cial  brooms,  are  broken  in  the  machine.  We 
have  found  a  use  for  these  handles.  One  of 
the  largest  chain  bakeries  here  uses  a  short 
handle  broom  for  the  sweeping  out  of  its 
bread  trucks.  That  is  the  kind  of  broom  the 
bakery  wants.  We  have  an  order  from  one 
large  chain  bakery  which  will  take  all  the 
brooms  that  can  be  made  from  all  the  handles 
that  are  broken  in  our  shop.  No  doubt  any 
other  shop  with  a  large  per  cent  of  broken 
handles  could  secure  orders  from  its  local 
bakery.” 

J.  A.  Hockett  &  Company,  104  North 
Pershing,  Wichita,  Kansas,  state  that  they 
expect  to  have  broom  corn  for  sale  in  a  few 
weeks.  Workshops  which  are  in  the  market 
for  this  material  should  advise  them  of  the 
fact  and  state  the  grade  of  broom  corn  needed. 

War  Production  Board  Orders  M-124  and 
M-174,  of  October  18,  1943,  indicate  that  small 
quantities  of  elastic  will  now  be  available  for 
civilian  use.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
suggest  that  shops  interested  in  this  material 
for  the  sewing  or  homework  departments  get 
copies  of  these  orders  and  contact  their  regu¬ 
lar  sources  of  supply. 

Workshops  having  pictures  of  their  blind 
people  at  work  are  asked  to  send  this  office 
copies.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  will 
be  glad  to  pay  for  any  such  copies  received. 


“SIGHT  WITHOUT  INSIGHT” 


Sources  of  supply  for  waterproof  paper  are : 
American  Reinforced  Paper  Company,  Attle¬ 
boro,  Massachusetts;  Arkell  Safety  Bag  Com¬ 
pany,  io  East  40  Street,  New  York  City; 
Edgewater  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis¬ 
consin;  Kennedy  Car  Liner  and  Bag  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  10  Prospect  Street,  Shelbyville, 
Indiana;  Keystone  Roofing  Manufacturing 
Company,  York,  Pennsylvania;  National 
Waterproofing  Company,  Camden,  New 
Jersey;  Ralston,  W.  and  Company,  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York;  Rexford  Paper  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Safepack  Mills, 
Millis,  Massachusetts;  Simplex  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Adrian,  Michigan;  United  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  East  Braintree,  Illinois. 

As  we  conclude  this,  the  greatest  year  in 
the  history  of  workshops  for  the  blind,  the 
directors,  officers,  and  staff  of  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  extend  to  you  their  sin- 
cerest  wish  for  the  New  Year. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


“SIGHT  WITHOUT  INSIGHT” 

All  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  will  welcome  an  article  in  the  March, 
1944,  issue  of  Coronet,  entitled  “Sight  With¬ 
out  Insight.”  The  author  is  Rabbi  Harry  J. 
Brevis,  himself  blind,  who  in  1930  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chaplain  to  the  Blind  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Jewish  Ministers.  Rabbi  Brev- 
is’s  article  is  a  plea  for  greater  understanding 
of  the  blind  on  the  part  of  the  seeing,  and 
contains  telling  examples  of  how  lack  of 
understanding  works  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  blind. 

He  observes  that  during  his  years  of  work 
with  blind  people  of  Greater  New  York,  he 
heard  few  complain  of  the  indifference  of 
the  sighted  toward  the  blind;  but  many  re¬ 
sented  the  well-intentioned  but  often  woe¬ 
fully  misguided  efforts  of  the  seeing  to  ease 
the  lot  of  the  sightless. 

The  article  goes  on  to  show  how  this  same 
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lack  of  understanding  colors  the  attitude  of 
sighted  employers  toward  potential  blind 
workers.  “Annually,”  says  Rabbi  Brevis, 
“schools  for  the  blind  graduate  sightless  young 
men  and  women — otherwise  physically  sound 
— who  are  desperately  anxious  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing.  A  small  percentage  are  placed  in  sub¬ 
sidized  workshops  where  they  receive  a  pit¬ 
tance.  An  even  smaller  number  are  given 
newspaper  stands  in  public  buildings.  The 
vast  majority,  however,  are  doomed  to  idle¬ 
ness.” 

The  author  further  indicates  how  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  seeing  op¬ 
erates  to  isolate  the  blind  person  from  normal 
social  contacts.  “Failure  to  find  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  makes  many  blind  people  bitter,” 
he  says.  “But  while  they  may  grow  accus¬ 
tomed  to  idleness,  they  never  become  recon¬ 
ciled  to  loneliness. 

“Of  one  thousand  blind  people  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I  should  say  that  not  more  than 
one  out  of  ten  feels  free  to  call  on  an  un¬ 
handicapped  acquaintance  for  an  afternoon  or 
evening  visit.  The  rest  have  to  rely  on  the 
companionship  of  other  blind  persons  or — if 
that  is  impossible — to  sit  at  home  alone.  .  .” 

Notions  about  the  blind  generally,  says 
Rabbi  Brevis,  are  characterized  by  sympathy 
for  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  of 
their  habits,  capabilities,  and  needs  on  the 
other.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  this  country  depends  as  much  on 
society’s  understanding  their  fundamental 
problems  as  upon  its  willingness  to  help  solve 
them. 

“Why  not  seek  out  a  blind  person  and  get 
to  know  him?”  suggests  the  author;  “learn 
something  about  his  background,  his  present 
associations,  his  way  of  making  a  living. 

“If  you  stop  to  measure  your  feelings,  you 
undoubtedly  will  find  that  you  are  receiving 
as  much  in  human  companionship  as  you  are 
giving — plus  the  bonus  of  realizing  that  you 
are  bringing  some  light  into  the  lives  of  those 
who  live  in  darkness.” 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  has  in  its 
new  superintendent,  John  S.  Herndon,  a 
man  of  many  years’  experience  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  A  native  of  Georgia,  he  attended 
Eighth  District  A.  and  M.  School  at  Madison, 
Georgia,  and  Mercer  University  in  Macon, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1928.  He  taught 
school  at  Reed  Creek,  in  Hart  County,  and 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Daniels- 
ville.  Before  coming  to  the  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Herndon  was  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Cairo  public  schools  in  Cairo,  Georgia, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  fifteen  years. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  29.  District  of  Columbia  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  Mrs.  Margaret 
R.  Osterman,  executive  director. 

Page  31.  The  Hillsborough  County  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind;  A.  D.  Grouch,  executive 
secretary,  succeeding  Lucy  Dent  Smith. 

Page  32.  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind; 
George  S.  Herndon,  superintendent,  succeed¬ 
ing  R.  J.  Mincey. 

Page  3J.  Social  and  Mutual  Advancement 
Association  of  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Minsky,  secretary-general,  succeeding  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Horton. 

Page  55.  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare;  Fidele 
Fauri  has  been  appointed  acting  director.  John 
D.  O’Connell  is  no  longer  director. 

Page  55.  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind;  Edward  L.  Collins,  superin¬ 
tendent,  succeeding  John  M.  Gerber. 


Page  60.  Catherine  Hale  Home  for  Blind 
Women;  Garrett  A.  Walsh,  president  of 
Board,  succeeding  A.  Price  Cordier. 

Page  61.  Kansas  City  Association  for  the 
Blind;  Garrett  A.  Walsh,  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  A.  Price  Cordier. 

Page  89.  Saint  Mary’s  Institute  for  the 
Blind;  Sister  M.  Benignus,  Superior,  succeed¬ 
ing  Sister  M.  Ethnea. 

Page  96.  San  Antonio  Association  for  the 
Blind;  Phil  Nolan,  Jr.,  executive  secretary, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Dorothy  Graeter. 

Agencies  listed  in  this  Directory  are  urged 
to  co-operate  by  reporting  all  changes  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


WILLIAM  NELSON  CROMWELL 
HONORED 

On  December  10,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  paid 
tribute  to  one  of  their  number  whose  aid  to 
the  blind,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  a  matter 
of  inspiring  record.  The  man  thus  honored 
is  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  president  of 
the  American  Braille  Press,  who  has  been  a 
trustee  and  friend  of  the  Foundation  since 

I93I- 

The  tribute  took  the  form  of  a  resolution, 
beautifully  illuminated  by  hand  in  gold  and 
colors  on  parchment,  and  bound  in  blue 
leather  with  the  recipient’s  name  in  gold  on 
the  cover.  The  presentation  took  place  at  Mr. 
Cromwell’s  home. 

The  resolution,  which  was  presented  by 
Helen  Keller  and  read  by  M.  C.  Migel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foundation,  follows: 

Whereas,  William  Nelson  Cromwell  has, 
throughout  a  long  life,  given  without  stint  of 
his  time,  effort  and  material  resources  to  further 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  every  part  of  the 
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DR.  IRWIN  APPOINTED  TO  COUNCIL 


world,  by  personally  supporting  and  establishing 
facilities  for  the  improvement  of  educational  and 
cultural  conditions  among  the  blind,  and 

Whereas,  He  founded,  supported  and  served 
for  many  years  as  President  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind,  Inc., 
established  in  France  for  the  printing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  reading  matter,  music,  etc.,  and 

Whereas,  He  personally  sponsored  and 
financed  the  setting  up  of  printing  presses  for 
the  blind  in  Poland,  Italy,  Spain,  Yugoslavia, 
Belgium,  Rumania  and  other  countries,  and 

Whereas,  He  was  a  moving  spirit  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  1931  in  the  United  States,  which 
resulted  in  international  co-operation  among  the 
blind  and  those  active  in  labors  for  the  blind,  to 
an  unprecedented  extent,  and  whereas  he  per¬ 
sonally  made  possible  the  attendance  of  many 
delegates  whose  contributions  to  the  Conference 
were  of  great  value,  and 

Whereas,  Through  his  efforts,  inspiration,  and 
generous  support,  countless  thousands  of  blind 
men  and  women  throughout  the  countries  of 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  have  been  enabled  to  live  happier,  healthier, 
more  enlightened  and  more  useful  lives,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  express 
on  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday  anni¬ 
versary,  their  deep  and  abiding  appreciation  of 
his  aid,  inspiration  and  support,  and  their  heart¬ 
felt  hope  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  continue 
his  noble  works. 


DR.  R.  B.  IRWIN  APPOINTED  MEMBER 
OF  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  appointed  to  membership  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  In  the  communica¬ 
tion  requesting  Dr.  Irwin’s  services  on  this 
Council,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  explained  that 
in  view  of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who, 
because  of  accidents  in  war  industries  and 
other  causes,  will  require  skilled  treatment 
and  guidance  in  their  rehabilitation,  it  was 
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found  advisable  to  form  such  a  Council  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women  from  all  groups 
working  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped,  who 
would  be  available  for  continuing  advice  and 
support  in  connection  with  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  expansion  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  program. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Calvin  Glover,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  was  honored  by  that  Association  at  a 
luncheon  given  at  the  Cincinnati  Club  on 
January  20.  The  occasion  was  in  celebration 
of  Mr.  Glover’s  twenty-five  years  of  service 
with  the  Cincinnati  organization  and  afforded 
his  friends  and  fellow-workers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  tribute  to  his  work  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Glover,  who  lost  his  sight  through  an 
accident  at  the  age  of  nine,  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  and  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City.  He  began  his  career 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  in  1914, 
when  he  was  appointed  home  teacher  with 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  In  1918  he  went  to  the  Buffalo  Society 
for  the  Blind  as  its  executive  secretary,  and 
the  following  year  saw  the  beginning  of  his 
connection  with  The  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  In  addition  to 
his  other  activities,  Mr.  Glover  served  for 
two  years  as  president  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  and 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  professional 
magazines  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 


The  Braille  Book  Review,  a  free  magazine, 
published  monthly  in  braille,  except  August, 
announcing  new  publications  in  braille  and 
in  Talking  Boo\  form.  Address:  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  Sixteenth 
Street,  New  Y or k  u ,  N.  Y . 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 


Florida  Council  for  the  Blind — Miss  Marion  C.  these  students  and  returned  to  the  Special  Services 
Knippel  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  sight  con-  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army  for  distribution  to  hos- 
servadon  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  to  pital  ships,  army  camps,  and  soldiers'  recreation 
succeed  Miss  Elizabeth  O’Malley.  centers  throughout  the  country. 


Louisiana:  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con¬ 
servation — Two  additional  home  teachers  have  been 
placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  bringing  the  total  number  now 
employed  to  four.  The  new  appointees  are  Miss 
Una  Guillot,  of  Donaldsville,  and  Miss  Madge  Sim¬ 
mons,  of  Monroe.  Both  recently  attended  the  Over¬ 
brook  Home  Teachers  Training  Course. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — For 
reasons  of  health,  Edwin  G.  Peterson,  president  of 
the  Montana  School,  has  requested,  and  has  been 
granted,  a  six  months’  leave  of  absence.  Don  R. 
Bosley  has  been  named  as  executive  director  to 
assume  the  administrative  duties  during  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son’s  absence.  Mr.  Bosley,  who  was  for  several  years 
an  instructor  at  the  Great  Falls  High  School  and 
has  had  many  years  of  teaching  experience,  ordi¬ 
narily  acts  as  director  of  the  Montana  School  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

National  Braille  Press — Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Braille  Press,  which  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Boston,  a  hand-transcribing  division  was 
opened  in  that  city  on  January  12. 

New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Division  of  Blind  Services — Miss  Charlotte 
N.  Newing  has  resigned  as  home  teacher  in  the 
Department’s  Division  of  Blind  Services.  Her  suc¬ 
cessor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

The  New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — Twenty-five  blind  students  of  the  radio  class 
of  the  Institute  are  at  present  engaged  in  repairing 
radio  sets  for  the  Army.  To  date  more  than  250 
radios  have  been  put  in  good  working  order  by 


New  Yor\  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
Lieutenant  Carolyn  Jones,  who  is  on  military  leave 
from  the  staff  of  the  New  York  State  Commission, 
has  just  been  appointed  rehabilitation  instructor  of 
the  blind  at  Valley  Forge  Hospital,  Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  industrial  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  war-blind. 

Per  hi  ns  Institution — Matthew  Di  Martino,  who 
graduated  from  Perkins  in  1929,  and  who  since 
that  time  has  been  teacher  of  physical  education  at 
the  Institution,  has  now  been  appointed  placement 
agent  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Blind  in 
Rhode  Island.  Another  Perkins  graduate,  Miss  Edith 
De  Dominicis,  of  the  class  of  1932,  who  has  for 
several  years  been  head  of  the  Braille  Department 
of  the  Boston  Red  Cross,  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  home  teacher  by  the  Division  of  the  Blind 
in  Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare — This  department,  which  is  already  conducting 
a  restoration  of  vision  program  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Raymond  F.  Hacking,  state  ophthalmologist, 
and  Mrs.  Elanie  H.  McBurney,  medical  social  eye 
consultant,  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  state-wide  program  of  sight  conservation  in  co¬ 
operation  with  interested  agencies. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Toledo 
Society  has  just  completed  an  interesting  assignment 
for  a  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
toothbrushes.  This  consisted  of  setting  up  and 
pressing  into  shape  40  gross  of  the  small  cardboard 
boxes  in  which  toothbrushes  are  sold.  The  next 
order  on  which  the  Society’s  blind  workers  will  con¬ 
centrate  is  one  calling  for  the  rolling  and  placing 
of  600  charts  in  cardboard  tubing. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


When  the  hospital  ship  Atlantis  docked  at 
Liverpool,  England,  on  October  26,  1943, 
with  700  returned  prisoners  of  war  aboard,  it 
carried  among  its  singing,  cheering  passen¬ 
gers  27  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in  combat. 
The  account  of  their  homecoming  is  reported 
in  the  November  issue  of  St.  Dunstans  Re¬ 
view,  which  says  that  those  present  at  the 
welcoming  ceremony  “were  deeply  touched 
as  hundreds  of  men  of  all  arms,  broken  in 
the  war  and  having  been  held  in  captivity  so 
long,  drew  up  on  their  hospital  ship  to  the 
quayside,  singing  familiar  songs,  and  cheer¬ 
ing  as  they  saw  England  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  or  responding  with  whistles  and 
shouts  to  cheers  from  the  land.” 

The  Review  goes  on  to  say  that  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  head  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  Lady 
Fraser  were  among  those  who  met  the  ship. 
Later,  when  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  taken  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  a  reception  was 
held  in  their  honor.  Sir  Ian,  in  welcoming  the 
men,  said:  “I  welcome  you  all,  not  merely 
as  St.  Dunstaners,  but  as  men  of  all  arms  and 
of  all  the  Empire  countries  who  have  earned 
the  Empire’s  gratitude  by  doing  your  duty 
to  the  last.  You  have  served  at  sea,  in  the  air, 
and  stood  your  ground  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  until  you  were  blinded  and  taken 
prisoner.  Thus  you  helped  to  save  Britain.  In 
your  long  period  of  captivity  you  have  shown 
an  example  to  all  men  .  .  .” 

Sir  Ian  also  paid  tribute  to  Lieutenant  Lord 
Normanby,  who  was  among  the  returned 
prisoners  of  war,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  a  St.  Dunstan’s  school 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country — a  school 
which  will  continue  its  work  for  blinded 
allied  prisoners  of  war  until  peace  comes. 


Lord  Normanby  himself  received  a  rousing 
reception.  On  behalf  of  the  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors,  he  thanked  St.  Dunstan’s  for  its 
welcome,  and  described  how  the  idea  of  a 
braille  school  started  in  April,  1941,  when 
there  were  four  blinded  soldiers  in  the  prison 
camp.  In  the  beginning,  Lord  Normanby 
said,  none  of  them  knew  anything  about 
braille,  and  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  a 
braille  alphabet  was  discovered  in  one  of  the 
camp  books.  He  and  the  men  set  themselves 
to  learn  it,  laboriously,  pricking  out  words  by 
means  of  glass-headed  pins  on  cardboard  until 
better  equipment  was  available.  He  gave  high 
praise  to  the  British  and  International  Red 
Cross  societies  and  the  Y.M.C.A.,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  inspiration  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  had  sent 
the  prisoners  of  war  much  valuable  help. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1943,  gives  striking  evidence  of  the 
resilience  of  Great  Britain’s  social  service.  For 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war  not  only  has  the 
Institute  been  able  to  maintain  all  of  its 
national  services  for  the  blind  community 
but  reports  definite  progress  in  twelve  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  future.  During  the  year  just 
passed  it  has : 

1.  Established  two  more  Homes  for  blind 
babies. 

2.  Undertaken  new  measures  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness. 

3.  Promoted  the  placement  of  blind  persons 
in  aircraft  and  munition  factories,  and  in 
other  work  of  national  importance. 

4.  Reached  a  record  development  of  its 
massage  services. 
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5.  Had  a  record  year  in  the  sale  of  goods 
by  its  Home  Industries  Department. 

6.  Reduced  the  cost  to  the  blind  of  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  initiated  a  scheme  of  free  grants 
of  appliances  to  blind  persons  requiring  them 
as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

7.  Extended  its  essential  braille  services. 

8.  Ensured  the  maintenance  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Talking  Books. 

9.  Undertaken  fresh  research  into  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children. 

10.  Established  an  Emergency  Home  for 
Blind  Adults,  and  surveyed  the  needs  for 
more  Homes. 

11.  Extended  its  Unification  of  Collections 
scheme. 

12.  Taken  steps  towards  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  blind  welfare  in  relation  to  Social 
Security  and  other  national  policies. 

The  Institute’s  report  is  graphically  and 
beautifully  illustrated. 


WASHINGTON  NOTES 

Two  committees  met  in  Washington  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  January — the  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  the 


A.A.I.B.,  and  the  A.A.W.B.  Committee  on 
the  War  Blind. 

The  Joint  Legislative  Committee  agreed 
upon  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  the  Committee  wishes  to 
see  incorporated  into  S.  1161.  A  special  an¬ 
nouncement  regarding  these  amendments  will 
be  issued  in  the  near  future.  The  Barden- 
La  Follette  Act  was  thoroughly  discussed  but 
the  Committee  reserved  recommendations  of 
any  proposed  amendments  to  this  Act  until 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  have  had  a  little  more  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  law. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  War  Blind,  Colonel  Fred¬ 
eric  Thorne  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Maurice 
I.  Tynan,  Supervisor  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  I.  D. 
Scott,  Chief  of  the  Vocational  Advisement 
Division,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Combes,  Chief  of 
the  Training  into  Employment  Division  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  sat  in  with  the 
Committee  and  reported  on  progress  of  the 
work  with  blinded  service  personnel  of  the 
second  World  War,  and  discussed  tentative 
plans  for  the  future  social  and  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  work  for  these  men  and  women. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Outlook^  future  plans  may  be  announced. 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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GEORGE  S.  WILSON:  AN  APPRECIATION 

H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER 


With  the  passing,  December  20,  1943,  of 
George  S.  Wilson,  for  thirty-six  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Indiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  another  veteran  in  the  conquest  of 
blindness  has  entered  that  realm  in  which  the 
soul  is  no  longer  bound  by  the  limitation  of 
temporal  things.  A  man  of  unimpeachable  in¬ 
tegrity,  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
a  Presbyterian  in  religion  and  a  Republican 
in  politics,  he  was  indeed  difficult  to  turn 
from  his  well-founded  convictions.  When, 
however,  approached  courteously  with  facts 
and  reason,  his  stern  rigidity  would  often  melt 
away,  giving  place  to  genuine  human  kind¬ 
ness.  Thus  he  was  the  idol  of  a  discriminating 
family.  His  rugged  personality,  ready  repar- 


Following  fifty  years  of  service  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  H.  Randolph  Latimer  retired  in  January,  1941. 
Since  his  retirement  Mr.  Latimer  has  made  his  home  in 
Baltimore.  An  Episcopalian,  a  Democrat,  and  a  one-time 
advocate  of  New  York  Point,  Mr.  Latimer  and  Mr. 
Wilson  may,  at  times,  have  been  found  in  opposing  camps 
but  nevertheless,  if  so,  a  cordial  friendship  survived. 


tee,  and  generosity  toward  the  opinions  of  his 
opponents  made  him  acceptable  in  any  public 
gathering.  He  was  a  fair  and  efficient  pre¬ 
siding  officer;  and  to  challenge  his  ruling 
usually  meant  ignominious  defeat.  He  was 
capable  of  deep  and  sincere  friendship,  and 
the  writer  held  him  in  the  highest  regard. 

George  S.  Wilson  was  born  and  educated 
in  Greenfield,  Indiana,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Indiana.  He  entered  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  field  of  public  education. 
Beginning  in  1881,  he  taught  successively  in 
Cleveland,  Indiana;  Charlottesville;  and  Fort- 
ville.  Returning  to  Greenfield,  he  served  for 
five  years  as  principal  of  the  local  high  school, 
and  for  seven  years  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  Thus,  when  in  January,  1898,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  he  brought  to  that  work 
a  wealth  of  administrative  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  not  often  equalled,  and  seldom 
surpassed,  by  superintendents  of  schools  for 
the  blind. 
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The  evolution  of  embossed  type  was  in  its 
most  turbulent  period  when  Mr.  Wilson  en¬ 
tered  work  for  the  blind.  Without  predilec¬ 
tions  or  preconceived  prejudice  on  this 
subject,  his  analytic  mind  enabled  him  to  see 
that  the  problem  was  more  practical  than 
theoretic,  more  diplomatic  than  ideal,  more 
economic  than  technical,  and  more  institu¬ 
tional  than  personal.  Accordingly,  he  was 
often  able,  either  from  the  chair  or  the  floor, 
to  guide  the  discussion  away  from  an  acri¬ 
monious  wrangle  into  a  wholesome  and 
fruitful  channel.  He  believed  sincerely  in  the 
practical  advantages  inherent  in  the  structure 
and  vested  interests  of  British  braille  over 
those  enjoyed  by  either  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tems,  and  time  seems  to  have  justified  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment.  Living  com¬ 
paratively  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  was 
for  years  the  unofficial  representative  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  an  exceedingly  ticklish  post  during 
the  years  of  the  type  controversy.  Mr.  Wilson 
strongly  favored  some  sort  of  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  blind,  and  his  influence 
was  helpful  in  organizing  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  last  years  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  superin¬ 
tendency  were  largely  occupied  in  planning, 
building,  and  equipping  a  new  school  for  the 
blind,  modernly  arranged  and  well  located. 
Constantly  aware  that  a  change  in  state  poli¬ 


tics  might  at  any  time  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  seek  employment  in  some  other  field, 
Mr.  Wilson  early  developed  the  avocation  of 
farming,  acquiring  several  properties  of  this 
nature.  Accordingly,  his  last  years  were  spent 
in  becoming  a  genuine  lover  of  the  country. 
He  was  a  33rd  degree  Mason  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  in  1941,  when  a  celebration  was 
staged  at  the  School  in  his  honor,  he  was 
presented  with  the  50-Year  Pin  as  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Landmark  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Indianapolis. 

In  May,  1941,  Mr.  Wilson  was  honored  by 
having  a  tablet  dedicated  to  him  at  the  In¬ 
diana  School  by  the  Alumni  Association  “In 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  thirty-six 
years  of  valuable  service  and  determined 
effort  to  improve  educational  facilities  for  the 
blind.” 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  School  issued 
the  following  statement:  “Mr.  Wilson’s  long 
tenure  as  superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  together  with  his  devo¬ 
tion,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  made  him  a 
greatly  admired  and  respected  man  by  the 
blind  of  the  state  of  Indiana  and  by  all  per¬ 
sons  who  were  sincerely  interested  in  their 
welfare.  This  energy  and  enthusiasm  took 
tangible  form  in  the  development  of  the  new 
school  plant  on  the  north  side  of  Indianapolis. 
These  fine  facilities  were  the  result  of  the 
fertile  imagination  of  this  friend  of  the 
blind.” 


A.A.I.B.  CONVENTION 


A  canvass  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  membership  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
hold  the  thirty-seventh  biennial  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  this  year  at  the  Arkansas  School 


for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  from  June  26  to  29. 
Delegate  certificates  will  be  mailed  shortly 
to  the  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  attendance  will 
result. 


HOW  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
MAY  USE  MEDICAL  RESOURCES1 

MURIEL  GAYFORD 


Home  teachers  of  the  blind  are  concerned 
about  their  clients’  health  and  physical  well¬ 
being  because  they  are  interested  in  them  as 
people.  This  is  a  natural  and  a  valuable  re¬ 
sponse  on  the  part  of  the  home  teacher,  but  in 
order  to  be  assured  that  the  interest  is  con¬ 
trolled  and  used  effectively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  client,  it  is  well  to  consider  why  it  exists 
and  to  understand  the  purposes  to  which  it 
can  be  put.  Interest  in  the  client’s  health  can 
appropriately  become  activity  which  will  help 
the  client  to  maintain  as  good  health  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  it  may  provide  an  impetus  for 
improving  the  facilities  for  medical  care  avail¬ 
able  to  him.  The  home  teacher  should  under¬ 
stand  why  he  is  interested  in  his  client’s 
health,  how  he  can  learn  what  resources  are 
available  for  his  client,  and  how  he  can  help 
his  client  to  use  these  resources  to  maintain 
maximum  well-being. 

The  interest  the  home  teacher  has  in  his 
client’s  health  may  come  initially  from  the 
desire  we  all  have  to  see  others  as  well  and 
as  happy  as  possible.  This  interest  should  be, 

1  A  paper  presented  at  the  Induction  Conference  of 
Home  Instructors  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  20-22,  ’43. 


Muriel  Gayford,  lecturer  in  Medical  Social  Work,  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and 
case  consultant  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  had 
twelve  years  of  experience  in  medical  social  work.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  her  present  appointment  she  was  with  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  Washington  University  Clinics  and 
Allied  Hospitals,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  first  as  a  medical 
social  worker,  and  then  as  a  supervisor.  She  holds  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Administration  from 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  she 
specialized  in  medical  social  work. 


however,  of  professional  concern  to  the  home 
teacher,  because  a  pupil’s  relation  to  a  teacher 
must  be  based  on  a  mental  alertness  which  is 
only  possible  with  physical  comfort  and  free¬ 
dom  from  disease.  An  ill  person  is  unrespon¬ 
sive,  preoccupied  and  lacking  in  energy.  The 
home  teacher  will  want  to  be  assured  that 
conditions  needing  medical  care  receive  atten¬ 
tion  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  new 
methods  of  behavior  and  new  adjustments. 
Intelligent  and  open-minded  response  to  the 
teacher  can  then  be  looked  for,  especially  as 
the  individual  begins  to  feel  a  need  within 
himself  to  find  new  ways  of  functioning  ade¬ 
quately.  In  addition,  there  is  a  very  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  teacher  to  know  his  client  and 
to  understand  him  as  a  person,  if  he  has  an 
awareness  of  the  individual  health  problems 
that  exist.  The  teacher  will  want  to  know  the 
client’s  ability  to  function  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally,  his  needs,  his  potentialities,  and  the 
advisable  regime  for  him.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  home  teacher  of  the  blind  to  seek 
specific  information  regarding  the  medical 
requirements  of  his  client  and  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  of  any  treatment  which 
is  undertaken.  Finally,  because  the  home 
teacher  has  responsibility  toward  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  works,  he  should  have 
information  which  he  can  pass  on  to  others 
regarding  the  special  needs  of  his  group  of 
clients.  He  will  be  looked  to  as  one  of  the 
experts  in  community  planning  for  the  blind. 

What  do  we  mean  by  “medical  resources”? 
The  dictionary  gives  the  definition  of  the 
word  resources  as  “a  source  of  help,  an  ex- 
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pedient,  or  a  means  of  any  kind.”  We  can, 
therefore,  define  the  term  “medical  resources” 
simply  as  medical  help  or  any  means  of  medi¬ 
cal  care,  including  all  forms  of  medical 
treatment  and  facilities  for  health  promotion 
in  a  community.  The  home  teacher  of  the 
blind  will  want  to  know  specifically  how 
medical  care  is  given  and  by  whom,  what  can 
be  expected  of  it,  and  how  people  can  be 
helped  to  secure  it  and  to  make  use  of  it. 

We  have  all  had  some  direct  experience 
with  medical  care  ourselves  and  thus  have 
personal  information  which  we  are  ready  to 
pass  on  to  others.  We  always  like  to  talk  about 
illnesses  and  our  visits  to  the  doctor.  In  a  pro¬ 
fessional  teaching  relationship,  however,  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  of  the  well- 
meaning  friend  or  lay  person  is  needed.  This 
point  of  view  should  be  objectively  based  on 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in 
both  the  getting  and  the  giving  of  medical 
treatment. 

Medical  care  is,  of  course,  always  given  by 
or  under  the  direction  of  a  physician.  Usually 
the  treatment  is  secured  by  an  individual  as 
the  private  patient  of  the  doctor,  but  in  some 
instances  it  is  secured  from  him  through  an 
organization  such  as  a  hospital  or  clinic.  In 
any  event,  the  relationship  between  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  his  patient  is  of  great  importance 
and  there  has  developed  an  accepted  code  of 
ethics  which  governs  the  physician’s  handling 
of  the  situation.  It  is  advisable  for  home  teach¬ 
ers,  or  anyone  concerned  with  helping  others 
to  use  medical  services,  to  have  some  under¬ 
standing  of  how  this  code  operates. 

There  is  in  the  physicians’  code  of  ethics, 
first,  the  matter  of  “privileged  communica¬ 
tion.”  This  means  that  the  physician  is  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  in  absolute  confidence  anything 
communicated  to  him  by  the  patient,  whether 
in  words,  in  behavior,  or  from  the  medical 
examination.  He  is,  therefore,  naturally  un¬ 
willing  to  share  his  knowledge  of  the  patient 
with  another  person,  even  one  who  has  a 
justifiable  interest  in  the  patient,  unless  and 


until  he  can  be  convinced  that  the  second 
individual  will  use  the  information  only  in  a 
professional  way  and  for  the  best  service  of 
the  patient.  Another  item  from  the  code  of 
ethics  is  that  a  patient  shall  always  be  free  to 
choose  his  own  doctor.2  Although  an  indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  expected  to  ask  for  and  follow 
recommendations  of  experienced  persons  in 
selecting  a  physician,  the  final  choice  should 
be  his,  and  a  helpful  relationship  of  mutual 
confidence  cannot  exist  when  the  patient  feels 
there  is  any  pressure  on  him  to  consult  one 
doctor  when  he  would  prefer  to  see  another. 
A  physician  is  always  ready  to  release  a  pa¬ 
tient  from  his  care  if  a  patient  so  wishes.  A 
new  physician  will  not  take  a  patient  under 
care,  however,  until  he  has  been  so  discharged 
by  the  doctor  who  has  been  advising  him.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  maintain  the  relationship 
on  a  level  of  confidence  and  without  con¬ 
fusion,  only  one  physician  at  a  time  can  be  in 
charge  of  a  patient’s  medical  care,  and  when 
consultations  with  other  physicians  are  ad¬ 
visable  the  consultants  report  to  and  com¬ 
municate  with  the  physician  in  charge  rather 
than  to  the  patient  or  his  family.  Another 
tenet  of  ethical  conduct  for  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  is  that  a  physician  of  good  repute  can¬ 
not  advertise  for  nor  solicit  patients  in  any 
way.  A  doctor  who  advertises  is  not  one  to  be 
recommended.  Physicians  will  not  urge  pa¬ 
tients  to  consult  them  or  to  continue  under 
their  direction  if  there  is  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  do  so.  Finally,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that,  because  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  patient’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  physician  and  because  of  the 
difficulty  for  the  general  public  in  trying  to 
understand  the  complexities  of  medical  treat¬ 
ments,  physicians  cannot  criticize  one  an- 

2  It  should  be  noted  that,  when  a  medical  examination 
is  to  be  made  for  a  government  department,  a  business 
firm,  or  any  other  organization,  the  frequent  practice  is 
for  the  organization  to  reserve  the  right  to  designate  the 
doctor  who  is  to  do  the  examining.  Medical  treatment  is 
not  part  of  the  plan  in  these  instances.  Most  states  do  not 
allow  an  individual  choice  of  physician  when  eligibility 
for  a  blind  pension  is  to  be  established. 
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other’s  work  in  the  presence  of  a  layman. 

These,  briefly,  are  the  important  aspects  of 
the  physicians’  code  of  ethics  which  the  home 
teacher  should  know.  The  same  standards  of 
conduct,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  govern 
the  physician  whether  the  medical  care  is 
given  privately  or  in  a  clinic  or  hospital.  In¬ 
formation  regarding  a  patient  which  is  known 
to  any  member  of  the  hospital  personnel  is 
entirely  confidential.  No  advertising  for  pa¬ 
tients  is  done  by  reputable  medical  institu¬ 
tions.  Programs  of  health  education  may  be 
promoted  and  participated  in  by  them  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  of  the  general  public, 
and  not  to  attract  patients.  Although  nurses, 
social  workers,  and  other  employees  may  be 
active  in  explaining  the  need  of  medical  care 
to  an  individual  and  in  urging  treatment,  the 
choice  of  where  treatment  is  to  be  secured  is 
left  to  him.  It  is  no  more  advisable  to  bring 
pressure  on  a  person  to  attend  a  particular 
hospital  than  it  is  to  coerce  him  into  seeing  a 
certain  doctor.  In  going  to  a  clinic  a  patient 
does  not  have  free  choice  of  any  doctor  in  the 
organization,  as  he  is  a  patient  of  the  clinic 
rather  than  of  any  one  physician,  but  he 
chooses  the  hospital  himself  and  his  care 
should  be  managed  and  directed  by  one 
physician  at  a  time,  even  when  consultants 
in  various  medical  specialties  are  concerned 
with  his  case.  It  is  also  the  custom  in  most 
clinics  for  nurses  and  medical  social  workers 
to  take  over  some  of  the  activities  carried  by 
the  doctor  himself  in  private  practice.  For 
instance,  the  nurse  will  usually  instruct  the 
patient  regarding  his  treatment  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  social  worker  will  give  advice  and  help 
with  problems  at  home  which  may  be  com¬ 
plicating  his  illness. 

The  doctor  is  then  the  means  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  securing  medical  care.  It  is  his  expert 
knowledge  and  his  skill  which  will  correct 
and  alleviate  physical  disability.  He  will  be 
interested  in  what  a  home  teacher  of  the  blind 
may  be  doing  for  his  patients  and  he  will  be 
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able  to  understand  the  need  for  them  to  work 
together.  Where  there  is  a  family  doctor  the 
home  teacher  will  find  an  excellent  source  of 
information  about  his  clients  and  will  know 
that  his  clients  can  readily  be  in  touch  with 
expert  medical  advice  whenever  it  is  needed. 
When  the  client  does  not  have  an  established 
relationship  with  a  private  physician,  the 
home  teacher  may  be  called  on  to  take  more 
responsibility  in  helping  the  client  to  know 
when  he  needs  medical  care  and  how  to  se¬ 
cure  it. 

Determining  under  what  circumstances 
help  should  be  sought  from  a  physician  is 
frequently  a  problem  for  any  individual.  The 
question  is  usually  the  practical  one  of  decid¬ 
ing  at  what  point  in  an  illness  or  an  accident 
home  remedies  should  be  regarded  as  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  expert  medical  advice  be  called  in. 
It  may  be  that  the  home  teacher  will  be  in  a 
position  to  help  in  the  answering  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  individual  cases.  It  is  well  for  him  to 
have  some  general  principles  for  guidance. 
The  following  conditions  usually  indicate  the 
need  for  a  physician:  a  high  temperature  or 
any  temperature  which  continues  for  several 
days;  any  continuing  fatigue  or  weakness 
without  explainable  cause;  any  continuing  or 
recurring  pain  or  discomfort;  any  continuing 
peculiarity  of  functioning  of  any  part  of  the 
body;  and  any  physical  impairment  which  it 
is  possible  that  medical  treatment  may  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  advice  about 
the  need  of  medical  care  will  not  be  given 
by  a  home  teacher  where  there  is  a  family 
doctor  who  knows  the  client  and  who  is 
accessible.  The  most  important  over-all  prin¬ 
ciple  for  a  home  teacher  is  to  suggest  to  the 
client  that  he  seek  medical  advice  from  the 
proper  expert  whenever  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  what  should  be  done. 

The  fact  that  there  are  frequently  definite 
limitations  as  regards  what  can  be  expected 
of  medical  care  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  home  teacher  and  it  may  be  well  for  him 
to  be  aware  of  the  general  reasons  why  they 
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exist.  On  the  one  hand,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
tremendous  advances  in  medical  knowledge, 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  that  doctors  do  not 
know  about  the  human  body  and  its  ills.  An 
exact  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made 
promptly,  the  cure  for  all  diseases  is  not 
known,  and  there  is  such  variation  in  different 
individuals  in  response  to  medical  treatment 
that  much  of  it  has  to  be  undertaken  cau¬ 
tiously  and  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
limitations  may  be  largely  within  the  patient 
himself.  An  individual  may  resist  treatment 
in  many  ways  of  which  he  is  unaware.  An 
illness  may  become  attractive  enough  so  that 
the  patient  does  not  wish  to  relinquish  it. 
Such  an  attitude  is  in  many  respects  natural 
and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  convalescence 
following  a  serious  illness.  It  may  similarly 
be  found  in  the  person  who  has  recently  lost 
his  sight,  and  who  temporarily  prefers  the 
life  of  a  protected  invalid.  The  patient  may 
have  such  fears  and  superstitions  around  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  medical  examinations  or  treat¬ 
ments  that  he  can  not  readily  proceed  with 
them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  situation  with 
many  operations.  Here  the  home  teacher  must 
remember  the  understanding  and  patience  the 
ill  person  needs  from  others,  and  the  help  his 
doctor  can  be  when  there  is  confidence  and 
trust  in  him. 

A  home  teacher  may  be  working  with  a 
client  who  is  under  medical  care  or  who 
should  be  having  medical  treatment  but  is 
reluctant  to  undergo  it.  What  can  the  teacher 
do  to  help  the  client  make  the  best  use  of  the 
resources  available  to  him  ?  The  most  helpful 
attitude  of  anyone  professionally  interested  in 
the  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  ill  is  one  of  support  and  under¬ 
standing,  without  coercion  to  have  him  follow 
a  particular  line  of  action.  He  may  need  help 
in  making  a  plan  and  in  carrying  it  out,  as 
an  ill  person  is  often  fearful,  somewhat  con¬ 
fused,  and  to  some  degree  helpless.  The  plan 
should  be  his  own,  however,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  emergency,  as  in  no  other  way  can 


it  be  known  what  he  wants  or  to  what  extent 
he  will  co-operate.  As  explained  before,  there 
are  definite  reasons  why  an  individual  should 
choose  his  physician  or  his  clinic  himself.  He 
is  then  in  a  position  to  follow  the  authorita¬ 
tive  medical  advice.  The  home  teacher,  if  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  his  client,  should 
take  no  action  which  might  tend  to  under¬ 
mine  the  trust  the  patient  has  in  his  doctor, 
as  the  preservation  of  this  relationship  will 
influence  the  effectiveness  of  the  medical  care. 
Any  measures  the  home  teacher  might  take  to 
educate  the  client  to  the  need  for  medical  care 
or  to  help  him  to  use  it  should  be  followed 
with  patient  appreciation  of  the  ill  person’s 
frequent  fearfulness  and  hesitation  until  he 
has  confidence  in  his  doctor. 

The  home  teacher  will  want  to  know  spe¬ 
cifically  about  the  medical  resources  in  the 
district  where  he  works.  He  will  have  to  learn 
them  for  himself,  as  they  will  vary  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  rural  areas 
organized  resources  will  be  scarce.  There  are, 
however,  the  same  general  types  of  resources 
in  most  districts  and  they  can  usually  be  found 
by  following  the  same  plan.  The  medical 
resources  to  be  informed  about  are  primarily: 
physicians  and  their  county  medical  society; 
hospitals  and  clinics,  if  any,  and  whether  they 
have  social  service  departments;  the  county 
health  department,  especially  the  public 
health  nurses;  and  any  private  health  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  the  local  tuberculosis  or  infan¬ 
tile  paralysis  association.  What  groups  each 
serves,  how  they  function,  and  their  special 
interests  should  be  known.  In  many  com¬ 
munities  there  will  be  other  types  of  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  business  men’s  clubs  or  the 
parent-teacher  associations,  interested  in  spe¬ 
cific  health  problems.  The  public  health 
nurses  usually  know  about  them.  Many  de¬ 
partments  in  state  governments,  notably  the 
state  departments  of  health,  the  state  welfare 
departments,  and  the  state  departments  of 
education,  have  information  about  various 
local  resources.  Both  private  and  public  social 
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agencies  know  the  facilities  in  their  areas  and 
can  often  give  helpful  advice  regarding  their 
use.  In  communities  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  council  of  social  agencies,  the  home  teacher 
has  in  it  not  only  a  source  of  information 
but  also  assistance  in  future  planning  for  re¬ 
sources  now  lacking. 

In  using  medical  resources  for  his  clients 
the  home  teacher  may  have  to  learn  by  experi¬ 
ence.  Specific  knowledge  about  the  rosources 
will  be  of  great  help.  He  can  not  expect  to 
gain  co-operation  for  his  clients  unless  he  can 
use  the  various  medical  organizations  in  a 
professional  way.  A  professional  contact  is 
businesslike,  objective,  and  well-focused.  The 
pressure  on  all  medical  personnel  these  days 
makes  it  particularly  important  to  be  concise, 
clear,  and  practical  in  dealing  with  them. 
What  service  they  are  prepared  to  give,  what 
hours  must  be  kept,  or  what  requirements 
met  should  be  known  before  the  client  goes 
to  them.  As  indicated  before,  when  desiring 
to  secure  medical  information  about  a  client 
from  a  physician  or  hospital,  the  home  teacher 
must  prove  himself  to  be  a  person  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  responsibility,  one  who  has  an 
objective  and  professional  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  client.  To  share  what  information 
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he  has  about  the  client,  as  a  person,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family,  and  as  a  social  being  strug¬ 
gling  for  adjustment,  may  be  of  assistance  to 
the  doctor  in  understanding  the  client  medi¬ 
cally  and  will  demonstrate  the  home  teacher’s 
needs  for  facts  regarding  the  client’s  physical 
condition.  Individual  organizations  have  dif¬ 
ferent  rules  and  procedures  for  working  with 
community  people,  and  the  home  teacher 
should  know  these  where  possible. 

This  subject  of  the  use  of  medical  resources 
is  rather  complex,  but  in  any  one  geographical 
area  the  resources  can  be  learned  and  their 
ways  of  operating  known.  The  thoughtful 
home  teacher  of  the  blind  will  want  to  use 
them  intelligently  and  with  understanding  of 
what  they  can  be  expected  to  offer.  He  will 
also  find  his  interest  in  the  health  of  his  clients 
growing  as  he  learns  to  know  them  as  people 
who  are  searching  for  a  new  social  adjust¬ 
ment  and  who  in  so  doing  are  calling  into 
play  all  their  facilities — physical,  mental  and 
emotional.  As  the  teacher’s  interest  in  the 
problems  of  these  blind  persons  continues,  he 
will  give  consideration  to  how  he  can  help 
them  directly,  and  through  the  community, 
to  gain  and  to  hold  healthy  physical  func¬ 
tioning. 
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WHAT  THE  HOME  TEACHER  SHOULD  KNOW 

ABOUT  SOCIAL  WORK1 

LORNA  SYLVESTER 


Within  the  past  few  years  social  workers 
have  been  steadily  gaining  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  kinds  of  attitudes,  personal  ad¬ 
justment,  and  understanding  of  people  which 
are  required  of  a  person  who  is  to  give  help 
to  another  human  being.  These  cannot  be 
learned  by  an  intellectual  process,  but  must 
be  developed  within  the  person  through  ex¬ 
perience  and  much  knowledge  of  himself. 
The  primary  attitude  is  respect  for  people. 
Respect  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense  as  a  com¬ 
plete  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  other 
person  to  his  own  particular  beliefs,  satisfac¬ 
tions,  and  behavior,  regardless  of  how  these 
may  vary  from  our  own.  This  involves  also 
the  knowledge  that  every  person  is  different. 
Second,  is  the  conviction  that  every  person 
has  within  him  potential  strengths  even 
though  he  may  not  be  using  them  at  a  given 
time.  And,  third,  is  the  understanding  that 
people  grow  through  doing  things  for  them¬ 
selves  and  are  seeking  freedom  for  themselves 
which  can  be  found  by  discovering  their  own 
power.  Because  this  is  so  essential  to  people, 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  individual  that  he  does 
not  have  this  power  will  often  be  expressed 
as  an  attempt  to  be  dependent  upon  another. 
And  last,  is  a  kind  of  culmination  of  the  first 
three:  the  ability  to  learn  gradually  through 
continued  contact  with  another  person  in  a 
professional  relationship,  his  strengths,  po- 

1 A  paper  presented  at  the  Induction  Conference  of 
Home  Instructors  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  20-22,  ’43. 


Mrs.  Lorna  Sylvester  is  chief  social  worker  with  the 
Tri-County  Child  Guidance  Center,  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


tentialities,  and  fears.  Then  to  combine  this 
knowledge  of  the  person  with  a  knowledge 
of  his  environment — that  is,  all  the  external 
factors  including  relationships  with  other 
people  which  may  be  affecting  him,  consider¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  this  in  what  ways 
there  might  be  external  change  and  where 
the  only  change  can  be  in  the  person’s  atti¬ 
tude  or  use  of  his  environment. 

Only  through  practice  can  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  be  given,  so  I  have  selected  as 
an  illustration  a  father  and  his  son  who  were 
seen  at  the  Child  Guidance  Center.  Mr.  X 
had  lost  his  sight  in  an  industrial  accident 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Many  agencies  had 
had  contact  not  only  with  Mr.  X  but  with 
the  entire  family.  In  discussion  with  one  of 
these  agencies,  Mr.  X  mentioned  that  he  was 
very  much  concerned  because  his  nine-year- 
old  son,  Tom,  was  having  difficulty  in  school 
and  was  going  to  have  to  repeat  his  grade. 
This  agency  referred  Mr.  X  to  the  Child 
Guidance  Center,  saying  that  he  might  be 
able  to  learn  there  something  about  his  son’s 
difficulty.  The  agency  told  Mr.  X  of  the  usual 
arrangement  at  the  Center  for  seeing  parents 
for  a  preliminary  discussion  before  the  child 
is  seen,  and  asked  whether  they  should  tele¬ 
phone  and  make  an  appointment.  Because 
Mr.  X  was  not  certain  he  wanted  to  go,  he 
decided  no  appointment  should  be  made — 
he  thought  that  he  might  just  drop  in  there 
some  day.  A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  X  did  this 
and  the  case  worker  saw  him  briefly  in  the 
waiting  room  to  explain  to  him  that  the  Cen¬ 
ter  worked  on  an  appointment  basis.  Because 
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of  the  kind  of  work  done,  it  was  only  by 
having  planned  appointments  that  every  one 
could  have  the  time  necessary  for  interviews. 
Mr.  X  insisted  that  it  was  really  impossible 
for  him  to  do  any  planning  about  coming 
because  he  was  blind  and  lived  out  of  town. 
The  worker  expressed  her  understanding 
that  it  would  be  hard,  but  also  said  that  if  he 
just  happened  to  drop  in  she  would  probably 
be  busy  and  there  might  not  even  be  any 
free  time  that  day  when  she  could  see  him. 
Mr.  X  said  he  certainly  hated  waiting,  and 
finally  decided  that  the  best  plan  might  be 
to  arrange  for  an  appointment.  This  was 
done  and  Mr.  X  was  there  on  time  for  it. 

As  Mr.  X  left  the  waiting  room  with  the 
worker  for  the  application  interview,  he 
rested  both  hands  heavily  on  her  shoulders. 
Because  he  was  very  large  and  heavy  and  the 
worker  was  rather  small,  it  seemed  that  he 
was  placing  the  full  weight  of  his  helplessness 
upon  her.  As  they  walked  down  the  hall,  the 
worker  began  to  talk  conversationally  about 
the  physical  setup  of  the  offices  and  in  doing 
this  described  fairly  fully  the  route  from  the 
waiting  room  to  her  office.  Mr.  X  commented 
once  or  twice  upon  how  it  had  seemed  to  him, 
and  the  worker  said  she  suspected  he  would 
soon  know  exactly  where  each  turn  and  step 
was.  Mr.  X  commented  that  in  the  eight 
years  of  his  blindness  he  had  not  become 
much  good  at  finding  his  way  quickly  in 
strange  places.  This  conversation  continued 
as  Mr.  X  settled  himself  in  the  worker’s 
office,  taking  off  his  coat  and  finding  the 
chair  upon  which  to  lay  it  by  the  worker’s 
casually  mentioning  where  it  was  located. 
Since  Mr.  X  had  been  smoking  in  the  waiting 
room,  the  worker  indicated  that  he  would 
find  an  ash  tray  on  the  desk. 

In  this  interview  Mr.  X,  a  determined  and 
direct  person,  expressed  his  great  disgust  with 
the  school  and  his  belief  that  the  school  was 
failing  in  its  job  of  teaching  his  son.  It  was 
evident  that  Mr.  X  was  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  the  school  and  that  Tom  did  not  have 
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much  to  say  about  it.  Mr.  X  was  feeling  en¬ 
tirely  responsible  for  the  schoolwork  and  had 
no  recognition  of,  or  desire  to  know  what 
Tom’s  feeling  was  about  it. 

The  different  services  of  the  Center  were 
explained.  The  plan  for  parent  and  child  to 
come  to  the  Center  together,  with  the  parent 
seeing  the  worker  while  the  child  saw  the 
psychologist  or  psychiatrist,  demonstrated 
that  the  agency  believed  the  parent’s  partici¬ 
pation  to  be  important.  Mr.  X  was  sure  that 
he  would  want  to  know  what  was  being  done 
with  Tom,  but  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
would  need  to  come  in  every  week  for  it.  The 
worker’s  comment  was  that  the  child  was  at 
the  Center  for  only  one  hour  each  week  and 
with  his  parents  all  the  rest  of  the  time.  That 
made  the  parent  very  important.  Then  Mr.  X 
laughed  and  said  he  guessed  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  reason  for  him  to  come  in, 
because  he  was  certainly  all  “stewed  up/’ 
The  worker  laughed  with  him  and  said  that 
parents  usually  were  “all  stewed  up”  about 
what  was  happening  to  their  children. 

Mr.  X  decided  that  service  for  Tom  should 
be  started  with  a  psychological  study,  because 
he  wanted  to  prove  to  the  school  that  Tom 
had  ability.  In  the  discussion  following,  the 
worker  raised  the  question  of  what  Mr.  X 
would  do  if  Tom  did  not  have  average  ability. 
No  matter  how  badly  Mr.  X  wanted  to 
prove  the  school  wrong,  he  could  not  be  sure 
that  such  a  result  would  come  from  the  study. 
Perhaps  he  would  rather  not  have  it,  because 
it  meant  taking  a  chance.  Mr.  X’s  first  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  was  the  comment  that  the 
worker  certainly  insisted  upon  considering 
everything  and  was  direct  about  it.  He  liked 
that  because  he  was  direct  himself.  As  far  as 
the  study  was  concerned,  there  was  only  one 
way  that  he  wanted  it  to  turn  out.  However, 
if  Tom  just  could  not  learn  well,  he  might 
as  well  know  about  it  now  as  later.  Could 
the  Center  help  in  deciding  what  should  be 
done  in  that  case?  When  the  reply  was  “yes,” 
Mr.  X  said  the  thing  to  do  was  to  continue 
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and  get  the  suspense  done  with.  The  worker 
agreed  and  said  that  the  psychological  study 
would  give  the  necessary  knowledge  for  mak¬ 
ing  further  plans  for  service.  It  also  provided 
an  opportunity  for  Tom  to  participate  in  this 
planning.  Mr.  X  saw  very  little  need  for  this 
because  Tom  would  do  what  his  father  told 
him.  When  the  worker  commented  that  she 
could  believe  that,  Mr.  X  wanted  to  know 
what  she  meant.  It  had  seemed  to  her  that 
Mr.  X  talked  about  his  own  desires  for  Tom 
and  had  given  no  indication  of  what  Tom 
himself  wanted.  After  a  moment  Mr.  X  con¬ 
ceded  that  this  was  a  fact,  and  it  was  the 
honest  truth  that  he  did  not  know  how  Tom 
felt  about  it.  When  he  came  to  think  of  it, 
Tom  just  did  not  care.  In  fact,  he  did  not 
seem  interested  in  much  of  anything.  The 
worker  questioned  then  just  what  Tom  could 
be  expected  to  do  in  school  or  at  the  Center 
under  those  circumstances.  Well,  something 
could  be  done  about  coming  to  the  Center, 
anyway,  Mr.  X  said.  Tom  should  know  why 
he  was  coming  and  should  know,  also,  that 
his  father  was  not  going  to  force  him  to  come. 

The  matter  of  arrangements  for  appoint¬ 
ments  was  then  discussed  and  Mr.  X  still 
raised  a  question  as  to  his  ability  to  be  at  the 
Center  at  certain  times.  The  worker  again 
explained  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which 
the  service  could  be  given  and  said  that  this, 
also,  was  a  part  of  Mr.  X’s  whole  decision 
concerning  using  the  Center.  When  Mr.  X 
began  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  doing 
this,  the  worker  participated  in  it  with  him. 
Mr.  X  had  finally  decided  upon  two  or  three 
possible  plans  which  might  work  and  was 
sure  he  could  make  arrangements  for  one  of 
these.  The  worker  said  that  the  Center  would 
do  what  it  could  to  help  in  this  planning  by 
arranging  for  the  appointment  time  which 
Mr.  X  would  find  most  satisfactory.  Mr.  X 
thought  that  this  would  not  be  necessary.  He 
knew  that  the  Center  had  a  full  schedule  and 
a  limited  number  of  free  appointments.  If  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  certain  time  when  he 


and  Tom  were  to  come,  he  would  make  his 
plans  accordingly.  After  a  definite  appoint¬ 
ment  was  arranged,  Mr.  X  said  that  he  and 
Tom  would  surely  be  there  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  X’s  decision  about  coming  to  the  Cen¬ 
ter  gives  evidence  that  some  change  had 
occurred  in  him  from  the  first  time  that  he 
was  seen.  In  the  beginning  he  had  attempted 
to  use  his  blindness  as  a  basis  for  his  inability 
to  do  what  other  parents  did.  The  worker 
recognized  the  additional  difficulty  which  this 
would  cause  him,  but  remained  firm  in  the 
idea  that  the  Center  could  only  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  in  the  usual  way.  This  left  Mr.  X 
entirely  free  to  make  his  own  decision  as  to 
whether  he  desired  to  use  the  Center.  There 
was  a  challenge  for  Mr.  X  to  behave  like  other 
parents  in  spite  of  his  blindness  which  had 
made  him  so  different  for  eight  years.  For 
the  first  time  he  started  to  find  means  of  over¬ 
coming  his  handicap  and,  through  learning 
that  this  was  possible,  discovered  a  new 
strength  in  himself.  There  was  recognition 
always  of  the  kind  of  person  that  he  was — 
direct  and  often  abrupt,  finding  clearly  de¬ 
fined  issues  challenging  to  him.  This  was  an 
experience  with  another  person  who  had  suffi¬ 
cient  respect  for  him  and  his  opinions  to  allow 
him  complete  freedom  of  choice.  It  was  new, 
or  seemed  new,  to  him  as  shown  by  his  state¬ 
ment  in  the  application  interview  that  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  had  been  trying  to  run  his 
life  for  him  since  he  had  become  blind. 

Successful  in  making  plans  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  Mr.  X  arrived  with  Tom  on  time  for 
their  appointments.  The  psychologist  and 
worker  went  to  the  waiting  room  together 
and  there  were  introductions.  Tom  was  a 
nice  looking  boy,  but  pale  and  apathetic.  Tom 
and  the  psychologist  went  ahead  to  her  office, 
followed  by  the  worker  and  Mr.  X,  who  put 
only  one  hand  on  the  worker’s  shoulder  that 
day.  Upon  reaching  the  worker’s  office,  Mr.  X 
commented  with  some  gratification  upon  the 
fact  that  he  had  avoided  obstacles  fairly  well. 
The  worker  agreed  he  was  learning  his  way 
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around  rapidly,  which  was  difficult,  due  to 
the  turns  and  the  steps.  On  that  day  also 
Mr.  X  found  the  chair  for  his  coat  and  the 
ash  tray  with  no  suggestion  from  the  worker. 

The  study  continued  for  three  weeks.  After 
the  first  week  it  was  fairly  evident  that  Tom 
had  average  ability.  The  tests  were  discussed 
in  detail  with  Mr.  X,  who  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  Tom’s  attitude  as  shown  in  the 
process  of  testing  as  well  as  in  the  results 
themselves.  When  the  tests  were  completed, 
it  had  become  evident  that  Tom’s  technical 
difficulty  was  a  severe  reading  disability. 
There  was,  in  addition,  the  more  important 
factor  of  Tom’s  lack  of  interest  in  school. 
Mr.  X  and  the  worker  discussed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  remedial  reading  help  and  the  psy¬ 
chologist  discussed  this  with  Tom.  The  boy’s 
response  was  that  he  would  do  whatever  his 
father  said.  The  psychologist  suggested  that 
Tom  might  call  his  father  on  the  inter-office 
telephone  to  find  out  about  this.  Tom  agreed 
and  rang  the  worker’s  buzzer,  asking  to  speak 
to  his  father.  When  Tom  inquired  what  he 
should  do,  Mr.  X  said,  “Son,  I  guess  that  is 
for  you  to  decide  with  the  psychologist.  You 
know  whether  you  want  to  learn  to  read  or 
not.”  When  Mr.  X  had  finished  he  turned  to 
the  worker  and  said,  “That  was  putting  it 
right  up  to  him,  wasn’t  it?”  The  worker 
agreed  and  asked  how  Mr.  X  would  feel  if 
Tom  decided  not  to  do  it.  Well,  he  would 
be  disappointed,  but  he  knew,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  was  the  only  way.  Tom  could 
learn  only  if  he  wanted  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  X 
knew  by  his  own  experience  that  Tom  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  want  to  do  it  if  he 
did  not  feel  forced  into  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour  the  psychologist  telephoned  to  say  that 
Tom  had  decided  to  come  for  regular  ap¬ 
pointments  and  wished  to  know  if  that  was 
satisfactory  with  Mr.  X  and  the  worker.  The 
worker  asked  Mr.  X,  who  emphatically 
agreed,  and  plans  for  a  regular  appointment 
time  each  week  were  made. 

In  this  second  stage  of  the  contact  with 


Mr.  X,  it  is  seen  that  he  is  able  to  carry  the 
results  of  his  own  experience  over  into  the 
relationship  with  his  son.  In  other  words,  the 
respect  which  he  received  from  another  per¬ 
son  had  enabled  him  not  only  to  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  independence  for  himself,  but  also  to 
understand  his  son’s  need  for  the  same  kind 
of  respect  and  to  give  it  to  him. 

The  emphasis  in  all  the  interviews  in  the 
continuing  contact  was  upon  Tom,  his 
changed  attitude  toward  school,  with  other 
children,  and  in  the  home,  and  his  father’s 
part  in  this.  Other  things  were  discussed, 
however,  when  they  seemed  to  have  some 
relevance.  On  one  occasion  it  was  Mr.  X’s 
appearance.  He  asked  the  worker  whether  she 
thought  he  was  getting  pretty  fat.  She  said 
probably  he  knew  as  well  as  she  that  he  was. 
Did  it  look  badly?  She  told  him  that  he  was 
a  large  man  and  noticeable  for  that  reason. 
He  could  look  very  well,  or  rather  flabby,  as 
he  did  right  then.  Mr.  X  told  of  how  well  he 
had  looked  when  he  was  getting  a  lot  of 
exercise  and  said  he  could  do  it  again.  A  few 
weeks  later  Mr.  X  came  for  his  interview 
looking  exceptionally  well,  and  the  worker 
commented  on  this.  He  asked  if  that  were 
really  so,  and  said  he  had  lost  ten  pounds. 
He  could  now  get  into  his  good  suit  again. 
The  worker  mentioned  how  well  his  tie  went 
with  the  suit,  and  Mr.  X  said  he  had  had  his 
wife  tell  him  about  each  tie  and  had  found 
a  way  by  which  he  could  identify  them. 

At  another  time  Mr.  X  started  a  discussion 
which  came  up  briefly  in  every  interview 
thereafter.  He  believed  that  a  home  where  the 
mother  went  out  to  work  and  the  father  took 
care  of  the  house  was  unnatural.  Since  he 
had  been  talking  this  over  at  the  Center,  so 
many  incidents  had  come  to  his  mind;  for 
example,  the  time  Tom  told  him  that  he 
wished  he  were  blind,  too,  so  that  he  could 
be  like  his  father.  Mr.  X  believed  Tom’s  diffi¬ 
culty  had  been  greater  than  those  of  other 
children,  because  Tom  had  only  known  his 
father  as  a  blind  person.  In  the  past  Mr.  X 
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had  used  Tom’s  need  for  study  as  a  pretext 
for  keeping  the  boy  around  for  company. 
Now  Tom  was  going  out  to  play  with  the 
other  boys  and  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  better 
work  in  school,  too.  The  last  time  Tom 
brought  home  his  report  card  his  father  asked 
him  what  he  himself  thought  of  it.  Tom 
seemed  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  marks  had 
improved. 

All  of  this  had  led  Mr.  X  to  the  point  of 
believing  he  should  get  a  job  and  be  the  head 
of  the  family  again.  He  had  always  wanted 
to  do  that  but  nobody  would  help  him. 
Would  the  worker  help  him?  She  asked  what 
he  had  done  about  this  for  himself;  had  he 
tried  to  learn  any  trade  ?  At  first,  Mr.  X  tried 
to  place  the  blame  on  everyone  else,  but  after 
many  interviews  finally  said  he  had  done 
nothing  except  to  ask  other  people  to  do 
something.  The  worker  asked  about  Mr.  X’s 
previous  experience,  and  whether  he  had  any 
references.  Mr.  X  immediately  obtained  ex¬ 
cellent  references  for  jobs  held  when  he  had 
his  sight.  There  was  then  discussion  of 
whether  this  past  experience  could  be  applied 
directly  now  that  he  was  blind  and  Mr.  X 
agreed  that  it  could  not.  The  references  did 
indicate,  however,  that  Mr.  X  had  been  a 
dependable  and  capable  employee  in  the  past. 

The  worker  said  she  could  not  help  him 
with  the  actual  business  of  learning  about 
jobs  for  which  he  might  train  himself  or  be 
trained.  Mr.  X  agreed  that  he  knew  that  did 
not  really  come  into  the  plan  for  helping 
Tom,  but  asked  if  she  could  give  him  some 
guidance  on  where  to  go.  This  was  agreed 
upon  and  Mr.  X  used  the  information.  Noth¬ 
ing  resulted  from  this  immediately,  so  Mr.  X 
began  making  inquiries  on  his  own.  He  had 
become  very  practical  about  the  kinds  of  jobs 
he  might  do  and  had  gone  to  an  agency  for 
the  blind  to  obtain  help  in  learning  what  he 
thought  might  pertain  to  a  job.  One  day  he 
was  jubilant  because  he  believed  he  had 
found  a  job  he  could  handle.  It  was  a  civil 
service  job,  however,  so  he  had  to  wait  for 


a  month  before  he  would  know  definitelv 

J 

about  it. 

At  this  time  both  the  psychologist  and 
worker  felt  that  the  relationship  between 
father  and  son  seemed  very  satisfactory.  Each 
one  had  begun  to  learn  about  his  own 
strengths  and  how  to  use  them.  There  was 
indication  that  very  soon  both  would  be  ready 
to  get  along  without  any  further  help  from 
the  Center.  Tom  brought  up  the  question 
first  by  telling  the  psychologist  that  he  would 
like  to  see  how  well  he  could  do  at  school 
without  coming  to  the  Center.  The  psy¬ 
chologist  telephoned  during  the  interview  to 
inform  Mr.  X  and  the  worker  of  Tom’s  de¬ 
cision.  When  the  worker  told  the  father  of 
this,  he  said  he  thought  that  would  be  a  good 
idea.  He  believed  that  he  and  Tom  could 
“swing  things  by  themselves  now.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  if  he  got  that  job  he  could  no  longer 
bring  Tom.  It  was  decided  that  the  following 
interview  would  be  the  last. 

In  some  respects,  Mr.  X  may  seem  excep¬ 
tional,  but  about  half  of  the  parents  and 
children  who  come  to  the  Center  use  help 
as  fully  as  did  this  father  and  son.  When 
Mr.  X  first  came,  there  was  very  little  indi¬ 
cation  that  he  would  be  able  to  make  as 
satisfactory  an  adjustment  as  he  did.  He  was 
known  to  agencies  as  being  chronically  bel¬ 
ligerent  and  complaining.  As  soon  as  it  was 
recognized,  however,  that  he  not  only  could 
use,  but  desired  to  use,  his  determination  in 
doing  and  accomplishing  rather  than  in  op¬ 
posing,  his  full  potentialities  were  indicated. 
Then  there  was  a  beginning  of  a  gradual 
process  of  development  with  Tom  as  well  as 
with  Mr.  X.  Sometimes  both  seemed  to  re¬ 
gress  as  they  had  questions  about  wanting 
to  learn  and  to  change.  At  times  they  saw 
more  clearly  that  this  involved  taking  added 
responsibility,  and  that  it  was  difficult.  Indi¬ 
vidual  difference  is  very  apparent  at  such 
points.  Some  people  have  the  capacity  to  go 
on,  and  others,  even  after  having  started, 
either  do  not  have  the  capacity  or  are  fearful. 
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Mr.  X  was  a  young  man,  which  was  helpful 
to  him.  An  older  person  might  have  had  so 
many  difficult  experiences  or  made  so  many 
attempts  and  failed,  that  he  would  not  have 
had  the  courage  to  try  again. 

Throughout  the  contact  the  worker  was 
trying  to  understand  Mr.  X  and  his  reaction 
to  past  experience.  Whenever  possible  she 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  of  his 
attitudes  and  feelings.  Always  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  free  to  decide  to  use  or  not  to  use  the 
Center.  Because  she  knew  that  the  decision 
had  to  be  his  own,  and  knew  that  he  as  an 
individual  might  not  desire  the  service,  she 
did  not  attempt  to  persuade  him.  Her  one 
job  was  to  give  him  as  simply  and  as  fully  as 
possible  some  idea  of  what  would  be  involved. 
In  doing  this  she  used  the  method  indicated 
by  the  kind  of  person  she  thought  him  to  be. 
At  every  point  also  she  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  things  for  himself,  providing  for 
his  use,  if  he  desired  it,  what  information  or 
help  she  could.  His  fear  in  the  beginning 
made  him  hesitate  and  caused  him  to  try  to 
persuade  the  worker  that  his  handicap  made 
him  powerless.  Her  merely  showing  him  the 
possibilities,  neither  saying  he  should  over¬ 
come  his  fear  nor  on  the  other  hand  agreeing 
with  his  doubt  of  himself,  gave  Mr.  X  the 
help  which  he  needed  to  make  his  own  effort. 


In  his  use  of  his  abilities  there  was  increasing 
momentum,  because  each  proof  of  his  own 
power  made  him  desire  to  do  more. 

In  the  total  family  situation  there  were 
problems  such  as  Tom’s  difficulty  in  school. 
It  happened  that  there  could  be  change  in 
this  because  Tom  had  average  ability.  Mr.  X’s 
blindness,  however,  was  also  affecting  the 
entire  family  situation.  The  only  change  pos¬ 
sible  in  that  relation  was  as  Mr.  X’s  attitude 
changed  and  was  used  in  a  different  kind  of 
activity. 

The  method  used  in  helping  Mr.  X  to  reach 
this  adjustment  was  a  case-work  service  to  a 
parent  in  relation  to  his  child’s  problem.  The 
process  has  been  indicated  by  the  description 
of  the  worker’s  activity  in  relation  to  ob¬ 
vious  situations  presenting  difficulty.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  a  professional  person,  home  teacher  or  case 
worker,  in  helping  a  pupil  or  client  was 
shown. 

The  particular  problems  presented  by  Mr. 
X,  however,  were  such,  and  affected  his  per¬ 
sonality  so  totally,  that  only  the  direct  process 
of  case  work  could  provide  the  help  which 
he  wanted.  The  home  teacher  with  the  same 
attitude  and  understanding  could  not  give 
this  through  the  indirect  method  of  teach¬ 
ing. 


WHEN  THE  BLIND  SOLDIER  GOES  HOME 

ENID  GRIFFIS 


Already,  for  some  of  our  soldiers,  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific  or  on  European  shores  is 
over.  They  fought  until  they  could  fight  no 
longer — or  so  they  thought.  And  now,  safe 
home  on  native  soil,  they  find  themselves 
involved  in  another  battle — a  personal  battle 
against  the  forces  of  fear,  depression,  and 
despair.  For  these  are  the  men  who  lost  their 
sight  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  their 
struggle  now  is  to  find  their  way  back  to 
happy,  normal  living  in  a  world  of  darkness 
which  to  them  is  still  appallingly  new. 

It  should  give  them  heart  to  know  that  their 
battle  need  not  be  waged  alone;  that  there 
stand  ready  at  hand  agencies,  groups,  and 
individuals  equipped  and  eager  to  help  them 
forward  on  their  dark  journey.  Already  cer¬ 
tain  of  these  forces  are  at  work.  In  the  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital  at  Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Letterman  General 
Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  where  special 
personnel  and  equipment  for  the  war-blind 
are  available,  our  sightless  veterans  are  being 
nursed  back  to  health,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  being  helped  to  take  the  first  steps  on 
their  new,  strange  road.  Here,  in  the  under¬ 
standing  company  of  their  blinded  “buddies,” 
and  under  the  sympathetic  direction  of  trained 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  themselves 
blind,  the  men  are  learning  much  about  their 
new  way  of  life.  They  are  learning  how  to 
tell  time  on  the  braille  watches  with  which 
they  are  supplied  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind;  how  to  feed,  dress,  and 
care  for  themselves;  how  to  get  about  alone 
in  familiar  surroundings;  and,  in  some  cases, 
how  to  read  and  write  braille.  The  phono¬ 


graph,  radio,  and  Talking  Book  are  used  to 
help  offset  the  feeling  of  isolation  that  is  al¬ 
most  inevitable  in  the  early  days  of  blindness; 
and  the  soldiers  are  encouraged  in  the  use  of 
a  recent  invention  for  simplified  recording 
that  enables  them  to  record  letters  on  discs 
that  can  be  mailed  to  family  and  friends. 

So  far,  so  good.  During  this  hospitalization 
period  everything  possible  is  being  done  for 
our  men.  Everything  will  be  done  for  them, 
now  and  later,  in  the  way  of  providing 
bonuses  or  necessary  institutional  care.  But 
what  about  the  things  that  money  cannot  buy 
or  institutional  care  provide?  Any  day  now, 
many  of  these  veterans  will  be  returning  to 
homes,  communities,  and  towns  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  What  will  be  their  reception 
there,  and  what  their  treatment?  One  thing 
is  certain.  Whatever  it  is,  that  reception  will 
mark  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  each  home¬ 
coming  soldier.  It  will  lift  his  spirit  to  new 
heights  of  courage  and  endeavor,  or  it  will 
depress  him  to  new  depths  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  inertia;  for  it  will  tell  him,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  whether  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  community  are  really  behind 
him  in  his  fight  to  regain  his  place  in  society, 
or  whether,  after  the  first  outburst  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  welcome  has  spent  itself,  they  are  going 
to  be  willing  to  regard  him  as  a  beloved  but 
helpless  addition  to  the  group,  and  permit  his 
life  to  bog  down  into  idleness  and  uselessness. 

No  human  being  would  wittingly  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  blind  soldier’s  efforts  to  find 
his  way  back  to  normal  living.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  public  is  little  informed  in  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  blindness,  and  the  soldier  in 
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many  instances  will  be  returning  to  a  family 
or  a  community  which  has  never  before  en¬ 
countered  blindness  in  a  personal  way.  If  he 
is  to  be  made  to  feel  not  only  welcome,  but 
useful  and  necessary,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
are  trained  in  mind  and  heart  to  accept  him 
without  maudlin  pity  on  the  one  hand,  or 
evasion  on  the  other,  but  in  a  spirit  of  grate¬ 
ful,  sympathetic,  and  intelligent  co-operation 
and  help. 

It  is  here  that  the  social  worker  and  the 
home  teacher  can  step  in  and  offer  invaluable 
assistance.  By  seeking  out  the  blinded  veteran 
in  his  home  surroundings,  by  visiting  him 
and  encouraging  him  in  his  efforts  at  readjust¬ 
ment;  by  enlightening  his  family  concerning 
the  part  which  their  attitude  and  behavior 
can  be  made  to  play  in  speeding  up  that  re¬ 
adjustment;  by  educating  the  members  of  the 
community,  through  talks  at  local  gatherings 
and  in  other  ways,  to  a  helpful  and  intelligent 
attitude  toward  blindness;  by  seeing  that  the 
blinded  soldier  gets  everything  to  which  he 
is  entitled  both  as  a  veteran  and  as  a  blind 
citizen,  in  the  way  of  services  and  equip¬ 
ment — in  these  and  other  ways  which  the 
worker  with  the  blind  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
quick  to  devise,  the  “let  down”  which  is  so 
likely  to  occur  during  those  first  trying  weeks 
may  be  greatly  cushioned,  and  the  break  in 
the  process  of  rehabilitation  shortened,  or 
even  avoided  completely. 

As  all  workers  with  the  blind  know,  idle¬ 
ness  is  the  great  curse  of  blindness.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  greatest  services  which  the  home 
teacher  or  social  worker  can  perform  is  to  see 
that  the  blinded  veteran  is  not  left  to  fall  un¬ 
der  its  depressing  and  demoralizing  shadow. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  immediately 
to  put  the  sightless  soldier  in  touch  with  his 
nearest  Veterans  Administration  Facility, 
where  rehabilitation  and  vocational  programs 
are  centered.  Plans  should  be  made  to  provide 
recreational  activities;  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  that  the  local  program  of 
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service  to  the  blind  is  made  to  function  at  its 
highest  efficiency  in  the  interests  of  the  blinded 
veteran. 

One  of  the  things  against  which  workers 
for  the  blind  may  have  to  be  on  guard  is  the 
outburst  of  emotionalism  which  is  likely  to 
be  observed  in  any  community  experiencing 
its  first  encounter  with  a  war-blinded  veteran. 
Under  pressure  of  such  emotionalism,  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  or  uninformed  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  may  endeavor  to  raise 
funds  and  form  new  organizations  designed 
to  aid  the  war-blind.  In  such  a  situation  it 
should  be  the  immediate  duty  of  the  local 
agency  to  get  in  touch  with  those  responsible 
for  such  movements  and  point  out  to  them 
that  facilities  already  exist  to  care  for  these 
men,  and  that  the  formation  of  new  organiza¬ 
tions  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  undesirable, 
since  it  serves  only  to  confuse  and  diffuse  the 
total  effort  on  behalf  of  the  sightless. 

Two  outstanding  examples  of  such  mis¬ 
guided  activity  have  already  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  America  had  scarcely 
entered  the  war  when  a  group  of  persons  on 
the  West  Coast  banded  themselves  together 
to  solicit  public  funds  for  the  needs  of  the 
war-blind.  A  few  months  ago  another  group — 
again  on  the  West  Coast,  but  composed  this 
time  of  men  associated  with  the  liquor  indus¬ 
try — began  collecting  money  to  be  used  to 
provide  guide  dogs  for  blinded  ex-servicemen. 
In  both  instances,  due  to  the  vigilance  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  these  groups  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  efforts  were  uncalled  for,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  dissolve  their  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  one  case,  funds  already  col¬ 
lected  were  offered  for  use  where  they  were 
really  needed.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible  for  these  movements  is  indicative 
of  their  intelligence  and  good  will,  and  is 
greatly  to  be  commended. 

In  referring  to  activities  such  as  these,  there 
is  no  intention  to  belittle  the  sympathetic  and 
generous  impulses  of  men  and  women  who 
are  honestly  eager  to  do  what  they  can  for 
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the  blinded  veteran.  Such  reference  is  designed 
merely  to  point  out  to  workers  for  the  blind 
the  manner  in  which  they  can  deflect  such 
activity  into  channels  already  functioning. 
With  every  social  worker,  every  home 


teacher — and  every  individual — doing  his 
part,  the  cause  of  the  war-blind  will  be  truly 
served,  and  our  sightless  veterans  may  look 
forward  with  courage  and  hope  to  a  useful, 
normal,  and  therefore  happy  future. 


>i«  sK  if. 


“ You  may  rest  assured  that  your  government  will  do  everything  in  its  mighty 
power  to  restore  a  fine  citizen  to  a  proper  pursuit  of  happiness.  . . 

“He  was  not  afraid  when  he  gave  his  eyes  fen'  his  country.  You  must  never 
let  him  be  afraid  while  he  is  getting  his  vision  bac\  through  other  faculties !’ 
— From  a  letter  from  Brigadier  General  Paul  R.  Hawley,  Army  of  the  U.  S., 
Chief  Surgeon. 


LIMITED  SUPPLY  OF  BRANNAN  SLATES  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Teachers  who  have  found  the  Brannan 
Arithmetic  Slate  with  braille-marked  cubes 
made  of  bakelite  useful,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Brannan  has  recently  received  an 
allotment  of  material  which  makes  it  possible 


for  him  to  manufacture  a  supply  of  these 
slates.  Anyone  interested  should  write  at 
once  to  R.  E.  Brannan,  30  East  42  Street, 
New  York,  New  York,  as  we  understand  the 
supply  is  quite  limited. 


A  FRIEND  RETIRES 

PETER  J.  SALMON 


After  a  service  of  more  than  thirty  years 
with  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Florence  W.  Birchard  has  recently 
retired.  This  ends  a  long  and  useful  chapter 
in  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  Because 
most  of  her  activities  were  centered  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  those  whom  she  aided  have  traveled 
to  many  parts  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  ideals  which  she  held  aloft 
for  them.  Miss  Birchard’s  interest  in  the  blind 
was  simply  part  of  a  burning  desire  to  be 
helpful  to  her  fellowman. 

As  a  young  woman,  Miss  Birchard  started 
training  as  a  nurse  in  St.  Giles  Hospital,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  New  York,  which  is  a  hospital  for 
crippled  children.  Because  of  severe  illness, 
she  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  undertaking. 
This  gave  her  more  time,  however,  to  devote 
to  others  as  a  volunteer,  and  she  developed 
this  to  what  amounted  to  a  one-woman  busi¬ 
ness — that  of  assisting  others  along  life’s  way. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  was  a  volunteer 
worker  with  Miss  Lucy  Wright  in  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts  and  later 
accepted  a  positon  on  the  staflf. 

Miss  Birchard  received  her  early  training 
as  a  volunteer  as  an  associate  of  Miss  Grace  S. 
Harper,  who  was  then  working  in  Boston 
securing  placements  for  various  types  of 
handicapped  persons,  and  this  association 

After  graduation  from  Perkins  Institution,  Peter  Sal¬ 
mon,  secretary  and  assistant  director  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  came  to  New  York  in  1916.  Shordy 
afterward  he  began  his  long  association  with  the  Home 
as  assistant  to  Eben  P.  Morford,  superintendent.  Mr. 
Salmon  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  local,  state,  and  fed¬ 
eral  groups  working  in  the  interest  of  the  blind,  and  has 
been  active  in  furthering  legislative  measures  in  their 
behalf. 


has  continued  as  a  lifelong  friendship. 

During  the  first  World  War,  Miss  Birch¬ 
ard  was  released  from  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  for  half  a  year  and  worked  with  the 
Federal  government  in  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  blinded  veterans. 

She  was  the  first  sighted  placement  agent 
for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the 
first  in  the  United  States.  After  the  first  World 
War,  she  made  a  large  number  of  placements 
of  civilian  blind  in  business  and  in  industrv 

j 

and  many  of  these  placements  have  continued 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  Many  of  the 
fundamentals  of  placement  which  are  looked 
upon  as  new  today  were  used  by  Miss  Birch¬ 
ard  twenty-five  years  ago.  Miss  Birchard 
thoroughly  combed  every  possibility  open  to 
the  blind  in  the  way  of  employment. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  work,  she  took 
on  many  extra  duties,  such  as  volunteer  editor 
of  the  braille  magazine,  Our  Special. 

Miss  Birchard  did  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  publicity  and  in  conducting  sales  of  blind- 
made  articles  throughout  Massachusetts.  She 
spoke  before  many  organizations,  arousing 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  blind.  She  con¬ 
ducted  sales  in  private  homes,  women’s  clubs, 
and  in  many  small  communities.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  she  spent  at  least  three  quarters  of  her 
vacation  each  year  conducting  these  sales  of 
work  made  by  the  blind  in  hotels  and  private 
homes  on  Cape  Cod,  particularly  during  the 
month  of  August.  She  used  her  own  cottage 
at  Sagamore  as  a  storehouse,  and  usually  did 
all  of  the  work  of  packing  and  selling.  Many 
blind  persons  in  Massachusetts  have  looked 
upon  that  cottage  as  a  second  home,  as  groups 
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were  invited  down  during  the  summer 
months  for  the  best  kind  of  a  vacation. 

Miss  Birchard  was  interested  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  person,  in  his  problems,  and  in 
his  development.  Her  zeal,  sincerity,  and 
thoroughness  marked  her  as  an  outstanding 
friend  of  the  blind.  Her  viewpoint  was  always 
unselfish  and  one  could  therefore  get  a  most 
helpful  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  moment. 
In  addition,  Miss  Birchard  had  a  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  shared  this  generously  with  all  her 
blind  friends. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  active  service  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  must  all  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  shall  retire.  What  a  pleasure 


and  source  of  satisfaction  it  will  be  if  we  can 
look  back,  as  Miss  Birchard  can  do,  on  a  long 
period  of  service  given  freely  and  generously 
far  beyond  the  actual  call  of  duty. 

At  the  outset  of  this  article  we  said  that 
Miss  Birchard  has  retired  from  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  Miss  Birchard  has 
retired  as  a  paid  worker  and  gone  back  to  her 
first  love,  that  of  a  volunteer,  again  giving 
generously  of  her  time  and  energy  as  a  friend 
of  the  blind.  Her  thousands  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  extend  their  felicitations  and  best  wishes 
to  Florence  W.  Birchard. 


SPECIAL  DEDUCTION  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  INCOME  TAX  LAW 


The  tax  bill  which  became  law  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  contains  a  provision  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  blind  people  in  the  income¬ 
paying  group.  This  section,  which  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  permits  a  blind  taxpayer,  in  reporting 
his  income,  to  take  a  personal  deduction  of 
$500  in  addition  to  other  deductions  author¬ 
ized  by  law.  This  change  in  the  law  was 
made  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  sight¬ 
less  person  has  certain  expenses  growing  out 
of  blindness  which  seeing  taxpayers  do  not 
have  to  meet.  The  deduction  applies  to  taxes 
on  income  earned  in  1944  and  thereafter.  It 
does  not  apply  to  any  taxes  due  for  preceding 
years. 

Under  the  present  wording  of  the  act  it  is 
not  permissible  for  an  employer,  in  withhold¬ 


ing  a  blind  person’s  tax,  to  take  into  account 
the  $500  deduction.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  Congress  in  simplifying  the  tax  law,  will 
find  a  way  of  permitting  employers  to  take 
this  deduction.  By  so  doing  many  blind  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls, 
thus  saving  both  employees  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  bookkeeping  expense. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Department  has  not 
yet  issued  any  regulations  as  to  how  blindness 
will  be  proved.  It  is  possible  some  statement 
from  an  eye  physician  may  be  required.  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year  blind 
taxpayers  can  doubtless  obtain  this  informa¬ 
tion  from  their  local  office  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  or  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

Blind  Tom,  the  Great  Negro  Pianist 


Feats  of  memory  like  the  following  have  al¬ 
ways  interested  me;  my  pupils,  too.  Boswell 
writes  that  when  the  precocious  Johnson  had 
learned  to  read,  his  mother  said:  “Sam,  here 
is  today’s  Collect;  you  would  best  learn  it,” 
and  after  a  second  reading,  the  boy  repeated 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  Lord  Macaulay, 
when  still  a  child,  his  biographer  says,  after 
once  reading  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel , 
recited  to  his  mother  as  many  cantos  as  she 
had  time  to  hear.  Again,  of  the  young  Mozart 
it  is  recorded  that  after  listening  intently  to 
the  singing  of  an  unpublished  Miserere  sung 
only  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  he  went  home  and 
wrote  out  the  full  score,  for  which  feat  he 
was  given  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur  by 
the  Pope. 

Now,  as  to  Blind  Tom’s  singularly  retentive 
memory  and  native  musicianship,  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  friends  of  mine  who  heard  him 
demonstrate,  had  spoken  so  enthusiastically 
of  it  that,  on  learning  that  our  Blindiana 
librarian  had  recently  paid  $2.75  for  a  rare 
pamphlet  of  him,  I  went  to  Watertown  to 
investigate. 

It  seems  that  this  Georgia  Negro  was  born 
blind  and  that  when  his  slave  mother  was 
sold,  her  child  was  thrown  in  for  good  meas¬ 
ure,  no  one  suspecting  that  of  the  two  he 
would  prove  the  better  investment.  His  first 
sign  of  unusualness  was  his  imitating  any  and 
all  sorts  of  noises — bird  notes,  children’s  cries, 
and  what  not;  presently  also  reproducing  on 
the  piano,  immediately  and  without  practice, 
whatever  others  played  in  his  hearing;  yes, 
even  accompanying  his  right  hand  with  his 
left  in  perfect  harmony  and  in  any  key. 
Whenever  he  seemed  to  be  improvising  he 
explained  that  he  was  but  repeating  what  the 


wind  in  the  treetops  had  told  him  or  what 
the  rain  pattering  on  the  roof  had  said. 

He  had  absolute  pitch,  and  having  learned 
the  names  of  the  notes,  could  analyze  in¬ 
tuitively  any  chord  or  discord  struck.  The 
execution  of  any  piece  was  a  simple  matter 
to  him.  As  he  grew,  so  did  his  repertory  and 
skill.  Obviously  such  a  boy  phenomenon  was 
soon  exhibited  far  and  wide  to  a  full  house, 
even  in  Europe. 

An  admirer  wrote:  “There  is  music  in  all 
things;  but  Blind  Tom  is  the  temple  wherein 
music  dwells.”  Most  people  pronounced  him 
a  living  miracle,  unparalleled,  incomprehen¬ 
sible.  To  illustrate:  after  playing,  we’ll  say, 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  Pathetique,  and  after 
imitating  something  wholly  new  to  him,  he 
might  execute  simultaneously,  please  notice, 
Yankee  Doodle  in  B  flat  with  his  right  hand, 
The  Fisher  s  Hornpipe  in  C  with  his  left, 
while  singing  in  a  third  key,  Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching;  or  perhaps, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  piano,  he  would 
play  melodies  upon  it  recognizably.  Please 
note,  too,  that  though  illiterate  and  untaught, 
he  eventually  could  play  on  call  any  one  of 
7,000  classical  and  popular  selections.  What  a 
memory  indeed  and  that  an  involuntary  one! 

Of  course  Tom  was  a  born  genius — and 
geniuses  are  often  peculiar.  The  great  John¬ 
son,  mentioned  above,  had  uncouth  manners 
and,  moreover,  sometimes  did  such  silly  things 
as  to  be  dubbed  a  fool.  Tom  not  only  ap¬ 
plauded  his  own  public  demonstrations  but, 
while  listening  to  another’s  playing,  worked 
his  face  and  body  into  grimaces  and  contor¬ 
tions.  There  has  been  no  second  Blind  Tom. 
Even  so,  awareness  of  such  human  possibili¬ 
ties  of  memory  may  be  very  stimulating. 
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ACOUSTIC  TILE  CUTS  “ECHOES” 

J.  C.  LYSEN 


Readers  may  recall  that  in  the  June  Outlook^ 
for  the  Blind,  1938,  there  appeared  an  article 
by  Torger  L.  Lien,  a  member  of  the  staff  at 
the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Lien  discussed 
under  the  title  of  “Echoes”  his  conception  of 
how  the  blind  orientate  themselves  through 
the  faculty  of  hearing.  Since  that  time,  con¬ 
siderable  thought  has  been  given  at  the 
Minnesota  School  to  the  matter  of  controlling 
unnecessary  noises  in  school  buildings. 

To  illustrate:  When  the  new  industrial 
building  was  completed  several  years  ago,  it 
was  not  equipped  with  acoustic  tile  on  the 
ceilings  because  funds  were  not  available  at 
that  time.  Before  the  installation  of  acoustic 
tile,  the  new  building  demonstrated  al¬ 
together  too  clearly  that  uncontrolled  noise 
from  equipment  and  echoes  from  ordinary 
conversation  can  prove  very  confusing  and 
disconcerting.  The  instructor  in  the  carpenter 
shop,  for  example,  heard  so  many  hammers 
when  one  boy  was  driving  a  nail  that  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  determine  just  what  was 
going  on.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  secured  the 
needed  acoustic  tile,  and  our  own  mainte¬ 
nance  department  installed  it.  A  look  of  relief 
traveled  through  the  building  with  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  tile.  Now,  of  course,  the  shop 
noises  are  subdued  and  conversation  is  easy. 

It  so  happens  that  Dow  Hall,  named  after 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  School,  Dr. 
James  J.  Dow,  was  equipped  with  hallways 
having  high  ceilings,  which  were  very  smooth 
and  echo-producing.  The  hallways  on  the 

J.  C.  Lysen  is  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  School,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 


first  and  second  floors  have  now  had  their 
ceilings  covered  with  acoustic  tile.  The  results 
are  nothing  less  than  startling.  In  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  stated  that  to  blind  in¬ 
structors  and  children  who  were  accustomed 
to  the  old,  noisy  corridors,  installation  of 
acoustic  tile  last  Christmas  produced  an  effect 
akin  to  the  hanging  of  banners  or  clothes  in 
the  hallways.  This  feeling  quickly  passed, 
however,  and  the  totally  blind  were  able  to 
interpret  the  sounds  of  the  building,  rather 
than  having  to  orient  themselves  in  spite  of 
disconcerting  echoes. 

The  writer  tested  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  acoustic  tile  treatment  one  day  by  watch¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  come  to  Dow  Hall  between 
classes.  Two  boys,  for  example,  opened  the 
outside  door,  while  laughing  and  talking 
loudly.  As  soon  as  they  entered,  the  acoustic 
tile  subdued  the  sounds,  and  the  boys’  con¬ 
versation  and  laughter  dropped  to  a  moderate 
tone. 

The  next  acoustic  tile  project  in  Dow  Hall 
will  consist  of  treating  the  children’s  dining 
rooms.  These  also  have  smooth,  echo- 
producing  ceilings.  After  the  tile  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  conversation  at  tables  will,  no  doubt, 
drop  to  a  quiet  level,  and  there  will  be  much 
less  clatter  from  dishes  and  silverware. 

It  is  my  belief  that  acoustic  tile  in  the  dining 
rooms  will  set  an  unconscious  standard  for 
modulating  the  voice.  Consequently,  when 
children  leave  the  school,  they  will  instinc¬ 
tively  keep  their  conversation  and  laughter 
subdued,  while  at  the  table. 

We  regard  the  acoustic  tile  development  at 
our  School  as  highly  important. 
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Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WAR-BLIND 

Workers  for  the  blind,  along  with  many 
others,  have  probably  noted  from  time  to 
time  the  increasing  number  of  appeals  for 
funds  by  newly  formed  organizations  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  prepared  to  render  a  service  to 
war-blinded  service  personnel  returned  to 
this  country.  The  more  thoughtful  among  us 
must  at  times  have  mentally  questioned  the 
need  for  such  new  agencies  as  Eyes  for  Heroes 
Foundation,  Inc. — an  organization  incor¬ 
porated  in  California,  sponsored  by  the  liquor 
industry  of  that  state,  and  to  be  financed 
through  the  raising  of  a  sum  approximating 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  be  contributed 
by  liquor  dealers  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  (After  reconsideration,  the 
liquor  industry  has  decided  not  to  support 
this  cause.)  But  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
information  concerning  the  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  war-blind,  few  of  us  can 
set  such  movements  on  the  right  track,  and 
few  of  us  can  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  many 
interested  friends  who,  with  us,  are  wonder¬ 
ing  what,  if  anything,  has  been  done  or  is 
being  done  to  assure  that  our  war-blinded 
fighting  men  and  women  are  given  every 
chance  to  rebuild  their  lives  and  again  occupy 
a  useful  niche  in  society.  Nor  can  we,  in  the 
absence  of  officially  released  statistics  by  the 
proper  authorities,  counteract  the  obviously 
exaggerated  figures  relating  to  the  number  of 
such  war-blinded  often  quoted  in  the  public 
press  or  bandied  about  by  those  who  seek  to 
build  up  support  for  enterprises  which  are  ill- 
conceived. 

Members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  may  recall  that 
during  his  term  as  president  of  the  Associa¬ 


tion,  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  problem  of  the  war- 
blinded  from  the  armed  forces.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  has  followed  every  phase  of  the  problem 
with  keen  interest,  and  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  development  of  a  program  of  re¬ 
habilitation  for  our  war-blind.  Since  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  perhaps  as  well  informed  concerning 
the  problem  as  any  group  of  workers  for  the 
blind,  readers  may  perhaps  care  to  share  with 
it  such  information  as  the  Committee  has 
available  at  this  time. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  keeping  abreast 
of  the  latest  developments  for  the  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  war-blinded  service  person¬ 
nel,  the  Committee  on  the  War-Blind  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  met  in  Washington  on  January  14, 
1944,  at  the  call  of  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee.  Members  attending 
were  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Colonel  E.  A. 
Baker,  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Smith,  and  Messrs.  Alfred  Allen,  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  and  J.  F.  Clunk.  Several  visitors 
were  present  for  the  early  part  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  Colonel 
Frederic  Thorne,  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  War  Department,  joined  the  meeting 
and  outlined  plans  agreed  upon  jointly  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  War  Department,  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  for  establishing 
a  social  adjustment  center  for  all  blinded 
service  personnel,  to  be  located  at  a  site  to  be 
determined  later,  but  probably  near  one  of 
the  army  hospitals  in  the  East.  It  is  proposed 
to  send  to  this  training  center,  immediately 
after  they  have  completed  acute  hospital 
treatment,  all  blinded  men  from  the  Army  and 
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Navy.  Here  the  men  will  receive  proper 
training  in  social  adjustment,  including  ac¬ 
tivities  to  enable  them  to  acquire  manual 
dexterity;  and  here  also,  before  they  are  dis¬ 
charged,  initial  studies  will  be  made  of  their 
aptitudes  and  preferences  with  respect  to 
future  employment,  to  the  end  that  by  the 
time  the  men  are  ready  for  discharge  there 
may  be  a  proper  follow-up  and  continuing 
vocational  training  or  placement  at  work 
available  to  them  through  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Under  present  plans,  it  is  con¬ 
templated  that  no  blinded  person  will  be 
discharged  from  the  armed  forces  until  he 
has  completed  the  training  to  be  provided  at 
the  center.  The  period  of  training  will  vary 
with  the  individual  and  may  usually  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  for  six  months.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  may  be  offered  for  the  serviceman 
already  discharged  to  return  to  the  center  for 
further  instruction.  Colonel  Thorne  has  been 
appointed  commanding  officer  of  the  new 
center  and  will  take  charge  of  this  program. 

Following  Colonel  Thorne,  the  Committee 
received  M.  I.  Tynan,  Supervisor  of  the 
Blind,  A.  L.  Combes,  and  I.  D.  Scott,  all  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  All  three  spoke  on 
different  phases  of  the  plans  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  the  further  rehabilitation 
of  the  war-blinded  service  personnel  after 
their  discharge  from  military  service.  Mr. 
Tynan  said  the  53  regional  offices  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  would  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  the  men, 
and  that  special  training  officers,  selected  for 
their  ability  and  experience  in  placement 
work,  would  be  sent  about  the  country  as  the 
case  load  develops.  Emphasis  will  be  on  re¬ 
training  for  employment  and  the  securing  of 
suitable  jobs  for  those  served. 

Before  these  officials  retired  from  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Committee  urged  them  all  to  use 
their  influence  to  bring  about  the  release  of 
figures  as  to  the  numbers  involved,  to  the 
end  that  workers  for  the  blind  can,  when 


consulted,  pass  on  accurate  information  as 
one  means  of  counteracting  the  mushroom¬ 
like  growth  of  unnecessary  agencies  and  the 
appeals  for  funds  which  are  an  inevitable  part 
of  such  movements,  and  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
futing  the  charge  that  existing  bona  fide 

the 

“thousands”  of  blinded  veterans  which  the 
sponsors  of  these  movements  frequently  em¬ 
brace  in  their  appeals. 

Sitting  in  executive  session  the  Committee 
then  considered  what  it  should  and  could  do 
to  hasten  a  prompt  and  effective  over-all 
program  for  those  concerned.  It  carefully 
reviewed  many  phases  of  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments,  their  shortcomings,  and  the  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  bring  about  an  im¬ 
provement.  After  much  discussion,  certain 
motions  and  resolutions  were  approved  by 
the  Committee  and  adopted  unanimously, 
and  it  seems  worth  recording  them  here. 

Whereas,  During  the  past  two  years  numerous 
sporadic  movements  have  been  initiated  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  purporting  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  and  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
men  and  women  from  the  armed  forces  who 
have  been  blinded  during  the  present  war;  and 

Whereas,  These  movements,  in  appealing  to 
the  public  for  their  support,  have  frequently  pub¬ 
lished  or  made  extravagant  and  sometimes  false 
statements  relating  to  the  number  of  war- 
blinded  personnel  in  the  armed  forces,  as  a  means 
of  getting  public  support;  and 

Whereas,  These  movements  cannot  help  but 
contribute  to  the  exploitation  of  the  blind  and 
those  for  whom  the  public  is  seeking  to  con¬ 
tribute  funds;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  absence  of  adequate  statistics 
relating  to  the  number  of  war-blinded  from  the 
armed  forces,  bona  fide  agencies  serving  the 
blind  can  do  little  to  refute  the  false  statistics 
and  false  assertions  of  well-meaning  but  un¬ 
necessary,  if  not  definitely  harmful,  movements 
which  are  being  initiated, 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  War-Blind  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  respect¬ 
fully  request  that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
War  Department,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans 


agencies  for  the  blind  are  neglecting 
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Administration  make  public  the  figures  relating 
to  the  numbers  from  the  armed  forces  who  have 
been  blinded  during  this  war,  in  order  that 
reliable  information  may  be  made  available  to 
the  public  and  to  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
are  besought  by  the  public  for  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  numbers  of  war-blinded. 

Moved ,  That  the  Committee  on  the  War-Blind 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  respectfully  request  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  follow  up  in  order  that  the 
war-blinded  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  all  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  available  to  them  both  as  blind 
citizens  and  as  blinded  veterans,  such  follow-up 
to  be  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  all  existing 
facilities  established  through  the  government  and 
other  bona  fide  agencies  serving  the  needs  of 
these  war-blind. 

(It  was  reported  by  Dr.  Irwin  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  supplied 
braille-marked  watches  to  all  those  whose  names 
have  been  supplied  by  the  various  hospitals.) 

Whereas,  Congress  has  recognized  the  Fed¬ 
eral  responsibility  for  and  has  established  in 
Public  Law  No.  16 — 78th  Congress — facilities 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  war-disabled 
service  personnel,  through  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  long  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  has  demonstrated  beyond 
argument  that  their  social  and  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
within  any  arbitrarily  defined  periods  of  time; 
and 

Whereas,  As  there  will  undoubtedly  be  cases 
of  postwar  service -connected  blindness,  as  was 
the  case  after  World  War  I;  and 

Whereas,  The  provisions  of  Public  Law  No. 
16 — 78th  Congress — limit  to  four  years  the 
period  allowed  for  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
for  the  war-disabled  veterans,  and  terminate 
these  facilities  entirely  six  years  after  the  end  of 
hostilities, 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  War-Blind  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  respectfully 
request  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
urge  upon  the  Congress  the  need  for  broadening 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  16 — 78th  Con¬ 
gress — to  the  end  that  there  may  be  provided  for 
war-blinded  service  personnel  a  continuing  and 
permanent  after-care  and  follow-up  service  for 
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as  long  as  may  ever  be  necessary,  and  to  the 
further  end  that  no  case  of  postwar  service- 
connected  blindness  may  be  denied  service  be¬ 
cause  of  the  expiration  of  time  limits  within 
which  the  facilities  shall  be  available;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Brigadier  General  Frank 
T.  Hines,  administrator  of  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Moved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
on  the  War-Blind  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  that  in  connection  with 
the  social  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  war- 
blinded  service  personnel,  the  permanent  use  of 
a  braille  watch,  a  typewriter,  a  Talking  Book 
machine,  and  in  most  instances  a  braille  type¬ 
writer,  is  an  indispensable  element  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  morale  and  sense  of  independence  upon 
which  any  successful  rehabilitation  must  rest, 
and  that  this  Committee  urge  upon  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
blinded  service  personnel  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
viding  such  equipment  for  the  permanent  use 
of  all  cases  passing  through  their  hands. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  War- 
Blind  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  express  to  Major  Walter  E.  Barton, 
director  of  the  Reconditioning  Division  of  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  and  his  associates  its  hearty  approval 
of  their  wise  choice  of  trained  personnel  to  carry 
on  their  work  with  the  war-blinded  men  in  the 
hospitals;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  Committee  that  those  responsible  for  the 
social  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  war- 
blinded  service  personnel  be  urged  to  continue 
to  employ  for  this  purpose,  wherever  practicable, 
training  officers  from  among  those  war-blinded 
service  personnel  already  rehabilitated,  or  pend¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  such  training  personnel, 
give  preference  to  persons  from  among  qualified 
candidates  whose  blindness  occurred  in  adult  life. 

The  Committee  also  directed  that  a  reso¬ 
lution  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  asking  that  in  all  future 
legislation  drafted  for  the  veterans,  the  word 
“compensation”  be  substituted  for  the  word 
“pension,”  and  that  if  possible  a  directive  be 
issued  to  the  Veterans  Administration  requir- 
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ing  this  same  change  in  terminology,  it  being 
felt  that  “compensation” — as  used  in  “Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Acts”  in  operation  in  the 
various  states — more  nearly  reflects  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  grants  for  disabilities  suffered  in  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
Committee  at  any  time,  since  it  is  perhaps  in 
a  better  position  than  most  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  important  problem.  Any 
inquiry  will  receive  a  prompt  reply  if  directed 
to  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  the  War  Blind  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  %  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 


STATISTICS  OF  WAR-BLIND 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  plans  to 

train  the  war-blind  have  been  announced  by 

*  • 

Secretary  of  War,  Henry  L.  Stimson. 

Men  blinded  in  the  war  will  receive  social 
adjustment  training  at  a  new  Army  medical 
center  before  their  release. 

Under  an  agreement  among  the  Army, 
Navy,  War  Manpower  Commission  and  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  the  Army  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  center  for  blinded  veterans  of  all  the 
armed  services.  It  will  be  directed  by  Colonel 
Frederic  Thorne,  eye-specialist,  now  on  duty 
at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Stimson  said  that,  thus  far,  seventy- 
three  men  had  been  totally  blinded  in  the  war, 
seventy  in  the  Army  and  three  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps. 


WASHINGTON  NOTES 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Outloo\,  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  meeting  in  Washington, 
on  January  13,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Legislation  of  the  A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.A.W.B. 
At  that  time  reference  was  made  to  the  Com¬ 


mittee’s  agreement  upon  the  form  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  the 
Committee  has  approved  being  incorporated 
into  the  Wagner  bill,  S.  1161,  and  it  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  special  announcement  regarding 
these  amendments  would  be  issued  in  the 
near  future. 

The  proposed  amendments  which  the 
Committee  hopes  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
Wagner  bill  when  the  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  begin  studying  the  measure,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  That  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
providing  categorical  aid  to  the  blind  be  re¬ 
tained  and  some  of  its  provisions  made  some¬ 
what  more  liberal. 

2.  That  a  new  section  be  added  to  Title  X 
which  would  provide  for  Federal  matching  of 
State  funds  to  enable  the  States  to  provide  a 
more  uniformly  complete  service  to  the  blind. 

Among  the  amendments  approved  by  the 
Committee  for  inclusion  was  a  minimum 
primary  disability  insurance  for  the  blind 
of  $40  a  month  instead  of  $20  a  month,  as 
provided  for  the  seeing  disabled  in  S.  1161,  and 
a  provision  that  when  a  blind  person  earns 
more  than  $40  a  month,  deductions  in  his  in¬ 
surance  benefits  be  made  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  dollar  earned  rather  than  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  earned. 

In  order  to  cover  the  transition  period  be¬ 
tween  the  time  when  few  blind  people  are 
now  covered  and  the  time  when  most  blind 
people  will  be  included  in  covered  occupa¬ 
tions,  it  was  proposed  that  all  blind  people, 
whether  or  not  they  are  employed  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  occupation,  be  considered  as  being  fully 
and  currently  insured  and  entitled  to  at 
least  the  minimum  primary  benefits. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  be  glad  to  supply  anyone  interested  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  S.  1161. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


In  the  past  several  weeks  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  has  sent  the  following  to 
workshops  for  the  blind: 

Annual  questionnaire 

Request  for  affidavit  for  1944  allocations 

Request  for  copy  of  November  1943  payroll. 

N.I.B.  will  appreciate  the  co-operation  of 
workshops  in  returning  these  to  its  office 
promptly,  as  it  must  compile  figures  from 
them  and  submit  them  to  the  Committee  on 
Purchases  for  Blind-Made  Products. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  recom¬ 
mends  that  everyone  read  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Pal¬ 
mer’s  article,  “Blind  of  Cleveland  Benefit  by 
Work  on  Contract  Basis,”  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  This  tag- 
stringing  project  has  been  very  successful  in 
Cleveland  and  it  seems  possible  that  many 
other  workshops  could  establish  units  of  the 
same  kind  and  secure  enough  business  locally 
to  support  it. 

Allocation  No.  10499 — The  size  of  this  pil¬ 
lowcase  for  the  Maritime  Commission  is 
43"  x  34"  and  therefore  the  price  workshops 
receive  is  $.2775  each.  National  Industries 
notified  the  Maritime  Commission  that  it  is 
possible  that  material  deliveries  to  the  shops 
participating  in  this  order  can  be  scheduled 
far  ahead  of  the  delivery  dates.  Workshops 
which  find  they  are  going  to  complete  their 
scheduled  monthly  deliveries  ahead  of  time 
should  notify  the  Maritime  Commission  of 
the  date  they  will  be  ready,  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  able  to  use  the  pillowcases  im¬ 
mediately. 

Workshops  which  have  pillowcases  in  stock 


left  over  from  old  orders  are  asked  to  notify 
the  N.I.B.  office  of  the  amount  and  the  size 
so  it  can  send  allocations  for  them. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  Pillowcase  Manual  containing 
up-to-date  information  and  sources  of  supply. 
Copies  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

If  any  of  the  workshops  are  in  a  position  to 
make  willow  baskets,  please  notify  N.I.B. 

Many  of  the  shops  have  been  sending  in 
copies  of  their  Report  of  Shipment  and  Form 
No.  1034A,  “Public  Voucher  for  Purchases 
and  Services  other  than  Personal.”  It  is  not 
necessary  that  copies  of  these  forms  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  N.I.B.  office.  It  needs  only  a 
copy  of  the  invoice  which  should  be  sent  the 
same  day  the  original  is  forwarded  to  the 
government  ordering  office.  The  workshop’s 
invoice  should  contain  information  as  to  the 
shipping  date,  price,  allocation  number,  etc. 

When  corresponding  with  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  about  orders,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  allocation  number  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  will  be  appreciated  if  workshops 
will  write  a  separate  letter  on  each  subject  so 
that  each  letter  may  be  filed  properly.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  an  accurate  record  when 
a  letter  arrives  which  refers  to  brooms,  mops, 
pillowcases  and  three  or  four  other  subjects. 

Workshops  which  do  not  receive  their  pur¬ 
chase  order  on  allocations  sent  them  by  N.I.B. 
within  thirty  days  after  the  allocation  has 
been  issued  are  asked  to  notify  this  office 
immediately. 

When  making  partial  shipments  on  large 
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allocations,  workshops  are  asked  to  place  on 
their  invoices,  in  addition  to  the  allocation 
number,  “Shipment  No.  i,”  “Shipment  No. 
2,”  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  when  the  last 
shipment  is  made  mark  it  “Final  Shipment.” 
By  doing  this  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  will  be  able  to  see  if  it  has  received  all 
copies  of  invoices  on  that  particular  allocation. 

Workshops  making  pillowcases  which 
have  scrap  sheeting  for  sale,  not  less  than  18" 
in  length  and  a  width  of  42"  or  45",  doubled 
or  otherwise,  are  advised  to  get  in  direct  touch 
with  E.  C.  Copeland,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  3601  Telegraph  Avenue, 
Oakland,  California. 

An  advance  release  from  OPA,  No.  3891, 
dated  February  5,  1944,  reads  as  follows: 

“So  that  broom-corn  producers  may  prepare 
with  confidence  to  meet  a  desired  goal  of 
414,000  acres  for  the  1944  crop,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  announced  today — with 
approval  of  the  War  Food  Administration 
and  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization — 
that  maximum  prices  for  producers’  sales  of 
the  1944  broom-corn  crop  will  be  those  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  1943  crop. 

“In  announcing,  on  September  9 ,  1943 , 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  468  (broom 
corn)  which  set  maximum  prices  for  the  1943 
crop,  OPA  said  that  the  1943  ceiling  prices 
would  be  re-examined  before  planting  of  the 
1944  crop. 

“This  re-examination,  including  price  and 
production  problems,  has  been  made  by  both 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the 
War  Food  Administration.  Decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  1943  ceilings  in  1944  was  the  result. 

“The  maximum  prices  for  broom  corn  thus 
will  be  $300  per  ton  for  ‘shed-cured’  broom 
corn,  and  $250  per  ton  for  all  other  broom 


corn,  f.o.b.  farm,  warehouse,  or  other  point 
where  the  broom  corn  is  loaded  on  any  con¬ 
veyance  for  shipment  from  the  producer  to 
the  purchaser. 

“In  order  to  be  eligible  to  sell  at  the  ceiling 
prices,  the  broom  corn  must  be  seeded  and 
thoroughly  cured.” 

War  Production  Board — LD-322 — release 
on  innerspring  mattresses,  dated  February  5, 
states  that  the  “Production  of  innerspring 
mattresses  is  not  expected  to  be  resumed,  and 
no  proposal  to  make  innerspring  mattresses 
available  in  the  near  future  is  being  con¬ 
sidered.” 

The  S.  P.  Nawrath  Company,  217  West 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  a  limited 
quantity  of  cotton  rug  roving  in  various  colors 
as  well  as  cotton  warp  in  black  and  white.  If 
interested,  write  them  direct  for  prices  and 
deliveries. 

The  Jersey  City  Quartermaster  Depot  has 
notified  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
that  if  workshops  have  already  submitted  one 
sample  broom  or  mop  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  submit  any  further  samples.  Some  of  the 
workshops  have  been  sending  in  samples  for 
each  delivery  order.  This  is  not  necessary. 

In  the  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  Chicago 
Meeting  held  December  13  and  14,  1943, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  requested 
workshops  to  advise  this  office  how  many 
copies  of  the  printed  pamphlet  entitled  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind,  Purposes  and  Principles 
they  would  like.  To  date  N.I.B.  has  heard 
from  only  three  workshops.  As  we  are  placing 
our  order  with  the  printer,  please  let  us  know 
immediately  how  many  copies  are  wanted. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


SUMMER  COURSE  FOR  WORKERS 
WITH  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Another  summer  training  course  for  work¬ 
ers  with  the  adult  blind  will  be  given  this 
year  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  from  June  19  to  July 
28.  The  first  course  of  this  kind  was  given 
summer  before  last  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  proved  so  valuable  as  a  “refresher” 
course  and  in  enabling  home  teachers  who 
lacked  some  of  the  formal  requirements  to 
qualify  for  A.A.W.B.  certification,  that  a 
similar  course  was  conducted  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1943. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  this  year  will 
cover  such  subjects  as  the  fundamentals  of 
psychology,  advanced  psychology,  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  social  work,  social  welfare  organization, 
causes  of  blindness  and  their  social  effects, 
vocational  adjustment,  and  history  and 
philosophy  of  work  with  the  blind.  All 
courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  experienced  workers  for  the  adult 
blind,  including  home  teachers,  social  work¬ 
ers,  and  placement  agents. 

There  are  no  formal  academic  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  course,  but  students  who 
meet  the  usual  requirements  for  admission 
to  candidacy  for  a  degree  will  be  able  to  obtain 
college  credits  for  the  courses  to  be  offered 
during  this  summer  session. 

Those  interested  in  this  announcement  are 
urged  to  indicate  their  intention  to  register 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  since,  if  by 
May  15  there  are  not  sufficient  registrations 


for  each  of  the  courses  listed,  one  or  more  of 
them  may  have  to  be  cancelled. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Co¬ 
ordinator,  Summer  Course  for  Workers  with 
the  Adult  Blind,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  n, 
New  York. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  HAMPTON 

The  summer  school  for  Negro  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  at  Hampton  Institute, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  will  extend  from  June  19  to  July  28. 
The  faculty  will  consist  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts, 
assistant  director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind;  Miss  Lucy  M.  Moore,  supervising 
teacher,  Smouse  School  for  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Children,  Des  Moines;  Miss  Georgie 
Lee  Abel,  principal,  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind;  and  Mrs.  Genevieve  C.  Whitehead, 
director  of  education,  State  School  for  Deaf 
and  Blind  Children,  Hampton.  All  courses 
are  offered  on  the  graduate  level,  but  may 
be  taken  by  well  qualified  undergraduates 
with  special  permission.  Courses  offered  this 
year  will  include:  General  Problems  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind;  History  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Teaching 
Methods  for  the  Blind  in  the  Elementarv 

j 

Grades;  Special  Techniques  and  Appliances 
Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind;  The  Language 
Development  of  Deaf  Children — II;  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Methods  in  the  Development  of 
Speech  in  the  Deaf — II;  The  Teaching  of 
Arithmetic  to  Deaf  Children;  The  Teaching 
of  Social  Studies  to  the  Deaf;  Directed  Ob¬ 
servation  and  Practice  Teaching. 
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A  SURVEY 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the 
Foundation,  has  recently  returned  from  con¬ 
ducting  a  survey  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Negro  Blind  in  Scotlandville,  Louisiana.  He 
also  visited  the  School  in  Baton  Rouge  where 
he  made  a  survey  last  year,  and  stopped  at 
the  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Alabama  Schools.  He  found  a  few  significant 
changes  but  these  are  less  pronounced  than 
in  northern  and  western  schools.  There  are 
slight  decreases  in  enrollment,  particularly 
among  the  older  boys,  and  there  is  difficulty 
in  getting  and  keeping  satisfactory  domestic 
help.  The  considerable  rise  in  prices  has 
wrecked  food  budgets  where  these  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  two  years  and  were  not  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  Costs  of  other  supplies  and  of 
equipment  and  maintenance  have  also  had  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Fortunately  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  changes  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  in  these  southern  schools. 

FOUNDATION  SPONSORS  COURSE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  joined  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  sponsoring 
the  Home  Teacher  Training  Course  which 
has  been  conducted  at  that  School  since  1922. 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  and  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
McKay  of  the  Foundation’s  staff  are  among 
this  year’s  instructors  and  Dr.  Amey  E.  Wat¬ 
son  is  co-ordinator  of  the  course. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Helga  Lende,  Librarian  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who  prepared 
Boo\s  About  the  Blind;  a  Bibliographical 
Guide  to  Utei'ature  Relating  to  the  Blind,  is 
now  working  on  an  annotated  bibliography 
on  the  war-blind. 


Talking  Book  Topics,  a  quarterly;  in\print 
edition  free;  Talking  Boo\  edition,  $1.00  a 
year. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BUND 

Page  10.  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind.  Alfred  Allen  is  now  director. 

Page  19.  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind; 
new  address:  500  South  Franklin  Street,  Mo¬ 
bile,  Alabama.  j 

Page  23.  San  Diego  Braille  Club,  Inc.;  Mrs. 
Lora  Baecht,  recording  secretary,  2559  K 
Street;  Mrs.  Maxine  Ward,  treasurer,  3738 
35th  Street,  San  Diego,  California. 

Page  55.  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare;  Lynn 
G.  Kellogg,  acting  supervisor. 

Page  55.  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  Sight  Conservation;  Miss  Char- 
lotte-Ann  Billington  is  now  Mrs.  Charlotte- 
Ann  Billington  Breed. 

Page  121.  The  John  F.  Hughes  School, 
Utica,  New  York,  has  established  a  sight¬ 
saving  class.  Miss  Veronica  Whelley  has  been 
appointed  teacher. 
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The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor — On  March  i,  Einar  Olsen, 
who  has  been  head  of  the  Purchasing  Department 
of  the  Brooklyn  A.I.C.P.,  takes  over  his  new  duties 
as  purchasing  agent  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Depot,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  where  his 
work  will  be  directed  especially  to  the  expediting 
of  broom,  mop,  and  brush  production  for  army 
use. 

Michigan  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind — Paul  G.  Conlan, 
who  for  the  past  three  years  has  held  the  position 
of  supervisor  of  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare’s  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  armed  forces,  and  has  been  granted 
a  military  leave  of  absence  which  became  effective 
January  26. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind — The  new 
Athletic  Association  at  the  New  Mexico  School 
recently  staged  an  outdoor  roller-skating  party 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  faculty  and  townspeople, 
as  well  as  by  the  students.  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby, 
superintendent  of  the  School,  reports  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  individualized  education  introduced  at  the 
outset  of  the  current  school  year  already  shows 
gratifying  results. 

Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind — At  its  new  ad¬ 
dress,  500  South  Franklin  Street,  Mobile,  Alabama, 
the  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind  now  has  all 
of  its  activities  under  one  roof,  instead  of  at  two 
different  locations  as  formerly.  The  Association  has 
recently  installed  a  new  model  electric  broom 
stitcher  which  has  enabled  its  workers  to  increase 
greatly  its  production  of  brooms. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — In 
an  effort  to  do  its  share  in  the  saving  of  paper  and 
of  labor,  The  New  York  Association  will  publish 
only  two  issues  of  Lighthouse  News  in  1944.  Pre¬ 
viously,  three  issues  were  published  each  year.  The 
Association  also  reports  the  success  of  The  Light¬ 


house  Players’  presentation  of  James  M.  Barrie’s 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire  at  the  Lighthouse  Little  Theatre 
on  February  4  and  5. 

Per\ins  Institution — Pupils  at  Perkins  are  highly 
“army  conscious”  at  the  present  time,  and  are 
translating  that  consciousness  into  activity  of  a  two¬ 
fold  nature:  (1)  a  campaign  to  sell  enough  War 
Stamps  among  the  pupils  to  buy  a  parachute;  and 
(2)  the  “Army  of  Better  Typists”  campaign.  All 
students  in  the  Upper  School  are  inducted  into  this 
army  as  privates,  and  when  they  have  completed 
three  perfect  papers  they  become  privates  first  class. 
Each  additional  three  perfect  papers  entitle  the 
student  to  subsequent  promotions  ranging  from 
corporal  to  general.  Before  the  year  is  over,  Perkins 
reports,  it  looks  as  if  this  army  will  be  like  those 
in  musical  comedies — more  generals  than  privates. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Three  hundred 
blind  people  from  the  Society  were  entertained  at 
a  valentine  party  given  on  February  14  by  the 
Council  of  Catholic  Women.  Mrs.  Augusta  Leather- 
man  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  the  Society  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Sol  Edelstein. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — The  Utah 
School  reports  that  its  boys  in  the  vocational  de¬ 
partment  this  year  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
co-operating  in  the  performance  of  various  tasks 
around  the  institution.  Among  other  things,  diey 
helped  install  a  large  refrigeration  unit  and  a  bread 
mixer;  harvested  potatoes  and  apples;  transported 
cattle  from  summer  pasture;  and  took  care  of  va¬ 
rious  maintenance  and  repair  jobs. 

Washington:  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
( Olympia ) — Arnold  Myhre  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Department 
of  Social  Security,  where  his  responsibilities  will 
include  vocational  counseling  with  upper  classmen 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  as  well  as  with 
the  adult  blind  of  the  state.  In  addition,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  planning, 
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supervision  of  training  and  placement,  and  follow¬ 
up  service.  Mr.  Myhre,  who  has  his  Master’s  degree 
in  vocational  guidance  and  occupational  adjustment 
from  Columbia  University,  was  previously  employed 
as  vocational  counselor  to  high  school  students  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  and  in  the  U.S.E.S.  as  a 
specialized  placement  officer  for  the  physically  dis¬ 
abled. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMISSION 
STARTS  FIGHT  AGAINST 
GLAUCOMA 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  is 
developing  an  educational  plan  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  glaucoma  which  will  eventually  cover 
the  entire  state.  Starting  in  a  central  county, 
a  committee  has  been  formed  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  such  a  program  there.  The  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  locate  glaucoma  cases  early,  to  aid 
them  in  realizing  the  necessity  for  continued 
treatment,  and  to  make  available  sufficient 
resources  for  their  care. 

Miss  Alva  Trotter  and  Mrs.  Marie  Wen- 
gert,  medical  ophthalmic  social  workers  of 
this  staff,  working  with  the  Committee,  will 
endeavor  to  review  with  local  practitioners 
and  other  professional  workers  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  their  practices  to  the  planned  control 
of  glaucoma.  Symposiums  will  be  arranged  to 


discuss  the  early  diagnosis  of  this  condition, 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  expanding  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  in  the  community,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  prompt  and  adequate  care. 

_ 

APPOINTMENTS 

— 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
of  Kansas  announces  the  addition  to  its  staff 
of  Karsten  Ohnstad,  who  took  up  his  duties 
as  industrial  placement  agent  there  on 
March  i.  Mr.  Ohnstad  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  placements  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  state.  Before  receiving  his  present 
appointment  Mr.  Ohnstad  completed  a  three- 
month  placement  training  period  during 
which  he  observed  placement  in  Canada,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  many  of  our  large 
cities.  Arthur  Johnson,  who  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  at  the  present  time,  will  continue  in  his 
present  capacity  of  industrial  placement 
agent,  but  will  be  stationed  in  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  will  be  responsible  for  placement  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  state. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of  .  . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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STUDY  OF  BLIND  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 

OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

MARY  CLARKE  BURNETT 


The  Secretary  of  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  has  received  re¬ 
quests  from  individual  schools  regarding  the 
experience  other  members  of  the  Association 
may  have  had  with  blind  students.  In  order 
to  determine  how  manv  schools  had  enrolled 
such  students  and  the  ability  of  the  students 
themselves  to  complete  successfully  a  program 
of  training  in  social  work,  this  study  was 
undertaken. 

Brief  questionnaires  were  submitted  to 
the  42  schools  in  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  and  35  replies 
were  received.  Of  these  19  had  admitted  blind 
students  and  the  remaining  16  had  not  done 
so.  Eight  had  refused  applications  from  blind 
students,  15  had  not,  and  12  did  not  reply  to 

Since  1922  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  Burnett  has  been  pro¬ 
fessor  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Work  at 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  it  is  in  this  capacity 
that  she  has  had  opportunities  to  know  and  work  with 
blind  persons.  At  present  Mrs.  Burnett  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 


this  question.  In  some  instances  the  school 
indicated  that  applications  from  blind  persons 
had  been  ‘‘discouraged.”  Two  of  the  schools 
which  reported  acceptance  of  blind  students 
also  rejected  applications.  Rejections  were 
based  upon  lack  of  adequate  academic  prepa¬ 
ration,  personal  qualifications,  or  both. 

The  total  number  of  blind  students  in¬ 
volved  was  57.  Twenty  of  these  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  one  school  of  social  work.  Of  the 
remaining  34  schools,  10  had  had  experience 
with  one  student  only,  and  in  4  cases  this 
student  was  still  in  school.  Eight  schools  had 
admitted  from  2  to  5  students.  As  no  exact 
definition  of  blindness  was  given  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  an  undetermined  number  of  par¬ 
tially  blind  students  is  included  in  this  total. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  all  of  those  re¬ 
ported  upon  suffered  from  a  degree  of  visual 
impairment  which  necessitated  special  provis¬ 
ions  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the 
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school  with  20  students  was  not  typical.  Not 
all  were  totally  blind,  but  all  were  sent  by  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  positions  with  that  Commission, 
their  field  experience  being  limited  to  work 
with  blind  clients.  The  length  of  their  pro¬ 
gram  in  school  was  not  reported.  The  remain¬ 
ing  27  students  distributed  among  iS  schools 
does  not,  of  course,  constitute  an  adequate 
basis  for  reaching  conclusions  regarding  the 
possible  performance  of  blind  students  in 
schools  of  social  work.  This  study,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  a  limited  picture  of 
experience  of  less  than  half  the  total  number 
of  accredited  schools  of  social  work  with  a 
limited  number  of  blind  students.  Twenty-six 
of  these  students  have  completed  a  one-year 
course,  or  will  have  done  so  by  the  end  of 
this  academic  year.  Eight  had  completed,  or 
were  now  completing,  a  two-year  course.  Two 
were  part-time  students,  and  one  withdrew. 

It  must  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  school  reporting  20  students, 
many  others  have  accepted  blind  students 
primarily  because  they  were  requested  to  do 
so  by  agencies  serving  the  blind,  and  those 
agencies  are  expected  either  to  employ  the 
students  in  question  or  to  secure  employment 
for  them  when  they  leave  the  school.  One 
school  stated  that  it  will  not  in  the  future  ac¬ 
cept  any  blind  person  as  a  student  unless 
some  such  agency  will  guarantee  him  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  his  course.  Thirty  students 
in  all  were  placed  in  agencies  for  the  blind,  8 
in  public  agencies,  3  in  private  agencies;  12 
were  not  placed  or  were  still  in  school;  1  was 
already  employed  on  part  time;  1  withdrew; 
and  in  two  cases  there  was  no  report  on  em¬ 
ployment.  In  the  case  of  the  8  students  placed 
in  public  agencies,  it  is  indicated  that  since 
these  agencies  were  serving  blind  clients, 
among  others,  such  clients  would  probably 
constitute  the  worker’s  case  load. 

The  relatively  small  number  of  schools 
which  made  an  effort  to  place  their  blind  stu¬ 
dents  in  regular  social  work  jobs  report  more 


or  less  difficulty  in  securing  such  employment. 
In  one  case  the  director  of  the  school  feels 
that  a  blind  worker  would  only  be  accepted 
when  sighted  workers  were  not  available.  In 
another  case  a  student  who  demonstrated 
competence  in  school  has  not  been  placed  in 
spite  of  a  shortage  of  qualified  workers.  The 
schools  which  report  that  they  have  made 
field  work  placements  for  blind  students 
where  they  would  work  with  sighted  clients 
testify  that  this  is  possible  providing  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  has  made  a  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  to  his  handicap  and  is  otherwise  an 
individual  of  superior  endowment.  One  di¬ 
rector  states  that  “the  young  man  now  en¬ 
rolled  is  a  superior  student — he  does  not  re¬ 
gard  blindness  as  a  serious  handicap  and  for 
him  it  is  not."  Another  reports:  “The  one  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  school  in  this  field  was  so 
satisfactory  due  to  the  good  personality  and 
excellent  ability  of  the  student,  that  this  may 
not  represent  a  usual  experience.”  From  some 
schools  which  have  experienced  difficulty  or 
disappointment  with  the  performance  of  blind 
students,  there  comes  evidence  that  a  poor 
personal  adjustment  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  student’s  limited  success.  In  a  detailed 
report  on  field  work  performance,  one  school 
compares  the  adjustment  of  two  blind  stu¬ 
dents  as  follows:  “One  as  a  rule  was  uncer¬ 
tain  and  confused  in  his  judgments  which  I 
am  sure  was  a  reflection  of  his  own  inner 
confusion  and  insecurity,”  while  another,  who 
is  described  as  “a  brilliant  student  with  an 
amazingly  winsome  and  well-adjusted  per¬ 
sonality,”  does  not  present  similar  problems. 
Another  school,  however,  doubts  whether  a 
blind  student  can  actually  offer  help  to  a 
sighted  person,  while  others  doubt  whether 
they  will  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
between  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  which 
acceDt  blind  students  as  potential  social 
workers  to  be  placed  in  accordance  with 
their  capacity  as  individuals,  and  those  which 
accept  them  as  prospective  workers  with  the 
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blind  only.  If  the  latter  assumption  is  made 
it  seems  logical  that  the  student’s  school  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  so  directed  toward  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  limited  type  of  employment  that 
no  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  him  with 
an  experience  in  any  way  comparable  to  that 
of  sighted  students.  In  the  other  case  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  this  be  done.  Schools 
representing  the  latter  point  of  view  report 
that  they  have  had  great  difficulty  in  securing 
normal  field  placements  for  blind  students, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  if  this  can  be  done, 
and  the  student  completes  the  field  experience 
successfully,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  place¬ 
ment.  It  seems  fairly  obvious  that  no  blind 
student  will  ever  be  placed  in  competition 
with  a  sighted  worker  unless  his  field  training 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  general  student 
body. 

In  replies  to  questions  relating  to  require¬ 
ments  made  of  blind  applicants,  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  personal  adjustment  to  his  handicap  is 
most  frequently  stressed;  superior  intelligence 
is  next  in  order,  while  three  schools  merely 
apply  the  regular  qualifications  for  admission 
to  such  applicants.  Some  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  student’s  ability  and  willingness  to 
provide  the  necessary  aids  which  will  enable 
him  to  carry  his  work  at  the  school,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  replies  that  some  schools 
are  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
handicap  can  be  minimized  by  the  use  of 
such  aids.  One  school  states,  for  instance,  that 
the  student  cannot  take  a  course  in  research 
or  statistics,  whereas  there  is  evidence  from 
another  that  blind  students  have  been  able  to 
do  so,  and  have  actually  completed  research 
assignments  successfully. 

It  is  assumed  in  some  schools  that  oral  ex¬ 
aminations  must  be  given,  whereas  others  re¬ 
port  that  the  student  transcribes  questions  in 
braille  and  answers  them  on  a  typewriter. 
The  lack  of  social  work  texts  in  braille  is  cited 
by  one  school  as  an  obstacle,  whereas  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  student  will  use  the  services 


of  a  reader.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
students  who  are  graduates  from  the  schools 
for  the  blind  have  mastered  various  devices 
necessary  to  the  study  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  regular  high  school  and  college  curric¬ 
ulum.  They  can  complete  mathematics 
courses  successfully,  and  although  they  can¬ 
not  construct  charts,  they  can  understand  the 
significance  of  graphic  devices  when  these 
are  described  to  them.  One  school  states  that 
the  chief  difficulty  in  a  course  in  statistics  is 
that  the  instructor  makes  considerable  use  of 
the  blackboard  and  the  blind  student  must 
secure  this  material  by  other  means.  In  other 
courses  the  use  of  the  blackboard  has  not 
usually  presented  a  serious  problem. 

One  school  comments  that  it  is  difficult  for 
blind  persons  to  participate  in  class  discussion 
with  the  sighted.  In  the  experience  of  another 
school,  however,  this  is  entirely  an  individual 
matter.  Some  blind  students  do  not  participate 
easily,  while  others  do;  but  in  this  respect  the 
blind  are  no  different  from  the  sighted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class. 

Practically  all  of  the  schools  reporting  on 
the  provision  of  necessary  aids  indicated  that 
the  student  takes  the  full  responsibility  for 
securing  his  own  guide  and  reader  service,  al¬ 
though  in  some  cases  organizations  for  the 
blind  have  given  assistance.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  selection  of  a  guide  who 
will  also  probably  read  case  records  to  the 
student  is  a  difficult  problem  and  one  in  which 
the  school  must  exercise  some  supervision. 
Suitable  personnel  for  this  work  is  hard  to 
find,  since  anyone  serving  in  this  capacity 
must,  of  course,  be  able  to  deal  appropriately 
with  the  confidential  material  involved  in 
social  case  records.  It  is  apparent  that  either 
the  student,  or  an  organization  assisting  him 
with  his  program  of  study,  assumes  the  bur¬ 
den  of  payment  for  guide  service  and  it  is  of 
course  necessary  that  a  blind  person  recognize 
that  he  will  have  to  carry  this  expense  if  he 
later  accepts  a  position  in  a  social  agency.  His 
willingness  and  ability  to  provide  for  these 
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needed  services  is  an  excellent  test  of  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  undertake  preparation  for  social  work. 
In  two  of  the  cases  reported  on,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  student  has  used  a  guide  dog 
successfully  and  this  of  course  reduces  the 
cost  of  guide  service  but  does  not  eliminate 
it  entirely.  In  answer  to  the  questions,  “Can 
blind  students  if  otherwise  qualified  (a) 
achieve  competence  in  social  work,  and  (b) 
practice  social  work  successfully?”  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  schools  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
although  approximately  one  third  of  those 
replying  stated  that  they  had  no  basis  for  an 
opinion  on  this  point.  One  negative  answer 
to  both  questions  was  recorded.  The  definition 
of  “success”  was  apparently  limited,  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  replying,  to  success 
in  agencies  offering  services  to  blind  persons. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  general  conclusions 
could  be  drawn  from  a  study  in  which  there 
is  so  little  basis  of  comparison  between  the 
experience  of  the  different  schools,  particularly 
since  the  large  proportion  apparently  accept 
blind  students  as  potential  workers  with  the 
blind  only,  on  the  assumption  already  noted 
that  blind  social  workers  cannot  be  expected 
to  function  with  other  than  blind  clients.  As 
evidence  that  this  assumption  may  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  is  the  experience 
of  the  few  schools  which  have  found  that 
individual  blind  persons,  well  qualified  in¬ 
tellectually,  well  balanced  emotionally,  and 
able  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  their 
handicap,  can  be  successful  both  in  field 
practice  and  on  the  job  in  competition  with 
sighted  persons.  It  is  true  that  the  testimony 
of  these  schools  is  based  on  but  few  cases,  but 
this  testimony  is  obviously  more  valid  than 
statements  made  a  priori  that  this  cannot  be 
done. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  limit  blind  persons  to  work  with 
the  blind  is  based  upon  the  wish  to  protect 
the  sighted  from  the  ministrations  of  the 
blind,  or  to  protect  the  blind  from  failure  in 
undertaking  something  in  which  they  will  of 


necessity  be  unsuccessful.  Persons  who  suffer 
no  obvious  physical  handicap  seem  to  react 
characteristically  to  such  a  handicap  in  others 
by  wishing  to  protect  them,  to  help  them,  and 
in  every  way  possible  to  emphasize  the  limit¬ 
ing  factor  of  the  handicap.  In  so  doing  they 
cheerfully  relegate  the  handicapped  person 
to  an  obscure  place  where  the  sight  of  his 
handicap  will  not  stir  up  their  own  feelings. 
He  should  “work  behind  a  desk” — or  at  least 
where  he  will  be  in  contact  only  with  people 
who  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  himself. 
They  are  seldom  willing  to  face  the  handicap 
with  him  objectively  and  to  work  with  him  to 
make  the  most  of  what  he  can  do  in  spite  of 
it.  The  range  of  opportunities  open  to  handi¬ 
capped  persons  depends,  as  in  the  case  of 
everyone,  upon  their  individual  capacities  and 
qualities,  but  these  opportunities  will  remain 
inaccessible  so  long  as  individual  capacities 
are  ignored  and  the  handicap  is  considered 
as  the  only  factor  conditioning  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  It  seems  somewhat  unrealistic  for  social 
workers  to  assume  that  blind  persons  can 
work  only  with  the  blind,  recognizing  as 
they  do  that  blind  individuals  are  members 
of  families  of  sighted  persons  and  that  in  ren¬ 
dering  case  work  services  to  them  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the 
part  that  such  persons  play  in  their  problems. 
How  true  this  is  was  ably  portrayed  by  Stella 
Plants  (herself  a  pioneer  blind  student  in  a 
school  of  social  work)  in  an  article  entitled 
“Blind  People  are  Individuals.”1  In  the  cases 
cited  of  preschool  blind  children,  treatment 
was  necessarily  directed  toward  the  parental 
attitudes.  To  serve  the  blind  successfully, 
therefore,  the  worker,  be  he  blind  or  sighted, 
will  be  obliged  to  offer  help  to  sighted  per¬ 
sons  as  well  as  to  the  blind.  The  fear  that 
clients  will  be  so  disturbed  by  his  handicap 
that  they  cannot  “proceed  with  their  own  con¬ 
cerns”  which  is  explicit  in  one  school’s  reply 
and  implied  in  others,  is  countered  by  the  re- 
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port  of  a  student  in  another  school  whose  field 
experience  in  a  juvenile  court  was  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  upon  graduation  he  was  appointed 
as  a  probation  officer. 

It  may  also  be  true  that  the  common  bond 
of  blindness  is  not  the  best  basis  for  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  worker  and  client  and  may 
actually  limit  the  client’s  acceptance  of  the 
worker  and  increase  the  worker's  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  client  objectively.  It  has  been 
notoriously  difficult  for  persons  from  families 
who  have  received  relief  to  learn  to  function 
professionally  in  a  public  assistance  program; 
negro  workers  often  find  it  most  difficult  to 
accept  the  weaknesses  of  representatives  of 
their  own  race,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  blind  student  would  have 
a  peculiarly  difficult  assignment  in  dealing 
with  a  “blind”  case  load.  One  school,  in  fact, 
reports  that  it  had  some  difficulty  with  blind 
students  who  wished  to  work  with  the  sighted, 
but  that  “since  they  realized  that  they  were 
aiming  for  positions  with  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  content  to  do  field  work  with  blind 
cases.”  One  wonders  whether  these  students’ 
desire  to  work  with  the  sighted  should  be 
considered  as  an  unwillingness  to  accept  their 
own  limitation  or  a  normal  wish  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  their  capacities. 

In  1930,  social  workers  among  others  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection,  adopted  a  “Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Handicapped  Child,”  the 
last  two  points  of  which  read  as  follows:  “To 
grow  up  in  a  world  which  does  not  set  him 
apart,  which  looks  at  him,  not  with  scorn  or 
pity  or  ridicule — but  which  welcomes  him, 
exactly  as  it  welcomes  every  child,  which  of¬ 
fers  him  identical  privileges  and  identical 
responsibilities. 

To  a  life  on  which  his  handicap  casts  no 
shadow,  but  which  is  full  day  by  day  with 
those  things  which  make  it  worth  while,  with 
comradeship,  love,  work,  play,  laughter,  and 
tears — a  life  in  which  these  things  bring  con¬ 


tinually  increasing  growth,  richness,  release  of 
energies,  and  genuine  joy  in  achievement.” 

It  might  seem  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  at¬ 
titudes  revealed  in  this  study  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  either  a  pious  wish  or  a  piece  of 
sentimental  romanticism.  Certainly  no  handi¬ 
capped  child  can  hope  to  enjoy  these  “rights” 
as  long  as  he  is  denied  access  to  work  op¬ 
portunities  which  are  commensurate  with  his 
capacities  and  interests. 

Enid  Griffis  in  a  recent  article  entitled  “The 
Blind  do  it  Better” 2  says,  “Ask  any  blind 
person  to  name  the  greatest  hardship  which 
his  handicap  imposes,  and  he  will  reply  with¬ 
out  hesitation:  ‘Idleness,  inactivity,  the  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  employment!’  To  him,  this, 
and  not  the  lack  of  sight  in  itself,  is  the  black 
curse  of  blindness.”  When  social  workers  deal 
with  the  handicapped  as  clients,  they  naturally 
work  with  them  in  the  effort  to  overcome  the 
social  limitation  which  the  handicap  imposes, 
and  to  help  them  find  appropriate  work  op¬ 
portunities.  When  approached  as  potential 
employers  of  such  persons,  however,  they 
apparently  meet  them  with  much  the  same 
attitude  as  that  of  the  employer  in  industry 
whose  “prejudices”  toward  their  handicapped 
clients  have  so  often  represented  an  obstacle 
in  their  treatment  program.  This  obstacle  re¬ 
mains  unsurmountable  so  long  as  the  pros¬ 
pective  employer  fixes  his  attention  on  the 
things  that  the  individual  cannot  do  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  proof  of  his  demonstrated 
capacities. 

A  blind  student  writing  on  “Public  Assis¬ 
tance  and  Services  for  the  Blind”  introduced 
his  subject  as  follows:  “Some  think  of  blind¬ 
ness  as  a  handicap  due  to  lack  of  vision; 
while  many  others  think  of  it  not  only  as  a 
handicap,  but  also  as  a  limitation  common  to 
all  those  who  do  not  have  sight.  It  is  true 
that  blindness  is  a  handicap,  but  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  it  imposes  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  the  individuals  themselves — that  is,  their 
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ability  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  live  and  in  turn  to  make 
their  environment  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  environment  of  the  people  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  surround  them.” 

An  appreciation  of  this  statement’s  signif¬ 
icance  makes  it  clear  that  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  blind  students  in  schools  of  social  work 
as  prospects  for  placement  in  competition 
with  sighted  workers  does  not  imply  that  all 
or  even  the  majority  of  such  applicants 
should  be  accepted  by  the  schools.  A  rigid 
policy  of  sifting  applications  from  such  stu¬ 
dents  and  a  careful  weighing  of  all  available 
evidence  concerning  life  adjustment  as  well 
as  their  individual  capacities  and  their  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  use  of  mechanical  aids  should  be 
followed,  and  students  who  fail  to  measure 
up  to  the  school’s  requirements  or  who  mani¬ 
fest  a  poor  adjustment  to  social  work  should 
be  dropped.  It  is  no  kindness  to  the  inade¬ 
quate  blind  person  to  modify  his  program  so 
that  he  can  “get  by”  in  school  and  then  send 
him  forth  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Several  schools  have  stated  that  a 
great  deal  of  extra  time  and  effort  has  to  be 
devoted  by  the  faculty  to  a  blind  student.  If 
this  is  really  necessary,  it  would  seem  to  argue 
against  the  possibility  of  preparing  such  stu¬ 


dents  for  positions  in  which  they  would  be 
unlikely  to  find  similar  protection.  A  school 
which  has  had  four  blind  students  for  a  period 
of  years  has  given  those  students  the  same 
individual  consideration  accorded  to  the 
sighted  (many  of  whom  also  have  “prob¬ 
lems”)  but  does  not  find  that  blindness  per  se 
requires  an  extra  expenditure  of  faculty  or 
supervisory  time.  The  universal  impulse  of 
the  person  with  sight  is  to  “help”  the  blind, 
and  frequently  that  help  is  given  without 
first  allowing  the  blind  person  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  need  and  wish  for  it.  If  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  to  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
function  as  social  workers,  they  must  as  stu¬ 
dents  be  given  the  responsibility  for  manag¬ 
ing  their  own  program  and  be  judged  on 
their  success  or  failure  in  doing  so.  A  student 
who  completes  his  school  program  success¬ 
fully  under  these  conditions  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  without  qualification  for  a  position 
in  accordance  with  his  capacity.  The  fact  that 
other  individuals,  similarly  handicapped, 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  test  will  be 
seen  as  a  lack  of  adaptation  to  social  work 
rather  than  as  the  necessary  result  of  being 
blind,  and  their  failure  will  not  become  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  those  who  give 
promise  of  success. 
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During  the  past  two  years  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  educational 
program  carried  on  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  looking  toward  the  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  possible  for  the  young 
blind. 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind  did  not  have 
an  accredited  high  school.  The  conclusion  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  was  that  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  elementary  and  high  school 
courses  could  not  be  carried  out  so  that  ac¬ 
creditation  of  the  high  school  was  possible. 
The  first  step  was  a  joint  request  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  Supervisor  of  Public  Institu¬ 
tions,  asking  that  a  comprehensive  study  be 
made  of  the  school — its  physical  setup,  cur¬ 
riculum,  personnel,  and  activities,  looking 
toward  the  development  of  an  adequate  edu¬ 
cational  institution. 

Following  the  survey,  the  first  step  de¬ 
cided  upon  was  that  of  certification  of  the 
teachers  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  on 
the  same  basis  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  In  addition,  the  teacher  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  should  have  a  plus  since 
she  must  use  specialized  techniques  as  well 
as  modern  teaching  methods.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  understand  the  so-called 
psychology  of  the  blind  so  there  will  come  a 
time  when  there  is  no  psychology  of  blind 
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children  but  a  realization  of  attitudes  and 
mannerisms  that  must  be  guarded  against  if 
the  blind  children  are  to  adjust  to  and  fit  into 
the  visual  world  in  which  they  must  live  as 
adults. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the 
following  educational  regulations  for  teachers 
at  the  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind: 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

1.  All  teachers  teaching  in  regular  grade  school 
and  high  school  classes  must  meet  full  certi¬ 
fication  requirements  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  level  at  which  they  are  teach¬ 
ing. 

2.  All  teachers  on  the  staff  must  have  had  at 
least  three  years’  experience  in  teaching  in 
schools  for  the  blind  or  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
quarter-hours  in  instruction  in  techniques  for 
the  teaching  of  the  blind.  This  instruction 
must  include  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
braille. 

3.  The  arts  and  crafts,  music,  typing,  and  piano¬ 
tuning  teachers  may  be  granted  special  teach¬ 
ing  certificates  to  teach  in  these  fields  only. 
However,  an  art  teacher,  in  order  to  be 
granted  a  special  crafts  certificate,  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  recognized  special  college  of  arts 
and  crafts.  A  music  teacher,  in  order  to  be 
granted  a  special  certificate,  must  be  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  conservatory  of  music. 

4.  A  teacher  who  is  not  regularly  certificated  in 
our  state  and  who  is  teaching  typing  must  be 
a  graduate  of  a  recognized  business  college. 
In  a  case  where  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  per¬ 
son  who  does  not  meet  regular  certification 
requirements,  special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  his  potentialities  as  a  teacher. 
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5.  A  special  piano-tuning  certificate  may  be 
given  either  to  one  who  has  satisfactorily 
completed  a  course  in  piano  tuning  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  or  to  one  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  credential  in  piano  tuning  from  a 
piano  manufacturing  company.  In  a  case 
where  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  person  who 
does  not  meet  regular  certification  require¬ 
ments,  special  consideration  should  be  given 
his  potentialities  as  a  teacher. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  training  in  these  special 
fields,  these  teachers  must  have  had  the  spe¬ 
cial  training  for  the  teaching  of  the  blind  as 
outlined  above. 

PROBATIONARY  ACCREDITATION  FOR 
THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

1.  Probationary  accreditation  is  given  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  departments  at  the 
School  for  a  period  of  five  years,  provided: 

a.  All  teachers  now  on  the  staff  who  do  not 
meet  Washington  certification  begin  as 
soon  as  possible  to  complete  their  work. 
All  teachers  on  the  staff  must  be  fully 
certificated  by  June,  1948. 

b.  A  head  teacher  who  is  fully  certificated 


in  the  state  be  appointed  to  act  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
departments  until  such  time  as  a  fully 
certificated  teacher  holding  a  principal’s 
credential  can  be  secured. 

Teachers  who  have  had  the  three  years  or 
more  of  teaching  experience  are  urged  to  take 
►refresher  courses  as  part  of  a  long-time 
planned  summer  school  program. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  are 
now  on  the  staff  and  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  such  a  field,  the  University  of 
Washington,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  is  making  available  this  sum¬ 
mer  the  following  special  course  condensed 
into  eight  weeks — from  July  3  to  August  25, 
but  carrying  ten  semester  hours  (the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  fifteen  quarter-hours)  credit.  This 
course  is  open  to  all  teachers.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been  most  co¬ 
operative  in  making  available  for  this  course 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  for  both 
Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind  and  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Blindness. 

The  following  is  the  training  program: 


TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  3  to  August  25,  1944 


Course 

Number 

Course  Title 
and  Credit 

Instructor 

Class  Meeting 

Psych.  140 

Psychology  of  Learning 
(2  sem.  hours) 

Edwin  Ray  Guthrie,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

MTWTh  n-12 

Educ.  144A 

Methods  of  Teaching  the 
Blind  (4  sem.  hours) 

\ 

*  f 

Curtis  T.  Williams,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 

and 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 

MTWTh  1-3 

July  3-28 

July  31 -Aug.  25 

Educ.  144B 

Eye  Conditions  and  Hy¬ 
giene  (2  sem.  hours) 

Purman  Dorman,  M.D. 
Ophthalmologist 

MW  7-9  P.M. 

Educ.  144E 

Psychology  of  Blindness 
(2  sem.  hours) 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Educational 

MTWTh  9- 1 1 
July  31- Aug.  25 

Psychology 
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Teaching  and  Testing  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 


Although  enthusiastic  testers  sometimes 
give  the  impression  that  they  are  riding  a 
hobby,  and  testing  just  for  the  pure  joy  of 
testing,  they  would  be  the  first  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  only  real  justification  for  the 
time  and  energy  required  for  a  testing  pro¬ 
gram  must  come  from  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  to  the  teachers  and  their  pupils. 
What  are  these  advantages  ?  In  a  recent  study, 
Lee  and  Segel  (n),1  report  as  the  common¬ 
est  reasons  for  testing  given  by  high  school 
teachers  the  two  following:  To  determine 
the  pupils’  marks  and  to  discover  what  parts 
of  a  subject  need  to  be  retaught.  To  these  the 
authors  add  six  others:  (a)  to  discover  the 
approximate  quality  of  work  each  pupil 
should  do;  (b)  to  discover  which  topics  or 
units  need  to  be  taught;  (c)  to  stimulate 
pupils  to  do  better  work  (through  furnishing 
information  to  the  pupil  regarding  his 
achievement) ;  (d)  to  evaluate  strengths  and 
wea\nesses  of  instruction;  (e)  to  aid  in  de¬ 
termining  the  educational  program  of  the 
pupil;  and  (f)  to  classify  pupils  into  equal 
ability  groups. 

Testing  the  arithmetical  ability  of  blind 
pupils  may  be  justified  upon  all  these  counts, 

1  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  bibliography. 

Superintendents  and  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
have  long  been  worried  because  many  of  their  students 
do  not  seem  able  to  complete  the  books  or  course  of 
study  assigned  in  arithmetic.  These  persons  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  study  of  the  problems  of  teaching  arithmetic 
to  blind  pupils  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  find  it 
helpful.  Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  matter  will 
be  welcomed.  Perhaps  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  the 
A.A.I.B.  to  appoint  a  committee  of  teachers  to  prepare 
a  minimum  course  in  arithmetic. 


but  arithmetic  is  the  one  subject  in  which  the 
widely  used  Stanford  Achievement  Tests 
have  given  teachers  of  the  blind  the  least 
help.  All  ten  tests  of  this  series  have  shown 
inequalities  between  schools,  and  between 
grades  within  schools,  but  the  curves  of  at¬ 
tainment  for  the  thirteen  schools  which  have 
sent  reports  to  the  writer  follow  very  dif¬ 
ferent  patterns — one  being  best  in  reading, 
another  in  geography;  one  being  best  in 
language  usage,  another  in  physiology;  while 
the  poorest  test  is  almost  always  that  in  arith¬ 
metic  computation,  with  the  next  poorest 
anywhere  along  the  line.  Various  schools 
which  have  given  tests  year  after  year  have 
shown  themselves  able  to  overcome  weak¬ 
nesses  in  many  subjects  through  better  in¬ 
struction  or  motivation,  but  in  these  same 
schools  the  curve  continues  to  drop  suddenly 
downward  for  the  scores  in  arithmetic  com¬ 
putation.  This  article  will  attempt  to  explain 
this  situation  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to 
suggest  a  remedy. 

Can  the  blind  master  arithmetic,  or  is  this 
a  subject  in  which  we  must  be  contented 
with  a  “partial  product”?  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  our  early  tests  of  reading  showed 
that  braille  reading  was  so  slow  that  we  must 
allow  blind  children  two  to  three  times  as 
many  minutes  to  complete  a  group  test  in 
braille  as  would  be  allowed  seeing  children 
covering  the  same  material,  and  Niday’s  (18) 
nation-wide  survey  of  the  reading  of  the  blind 
fully  justified  our  position.  Must  we  concede 
an  equal  limitation  due  to  blindness  in  arith¬ 
metic  computation  or  are  we  justified  in  as- 
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suming  that  the  handicap  can  be  overcome 
by  some  roundabout  method  or  readjust¬ 
ment?  Noting  the  tendency  for  the  curve  of 
achievement  to  drop  in  the  case  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Achievement  Tests  in  Literature  and 
History,  Lowenfeld  (12)  suggests  that  the 
Talking  Book  be  more  generally  used  so  as 
to  give  blind  pupils  the  wide  background 
which  comes  to  seeing  pupils  through  their 
easier  access  to  many  books  and  their  ability 
to  read  three  times  as  fast.  Can  we  by  some 
similar  device  get  around  the  arithmetic 
handicap  ?  Certainly  individuals  can  do  so,  for 
even  in  the  schools  which  do  poorly  in  the 
tests,  we  find  a  small  group  of  pupils  who 
test  well  above  their  grade  standards;  and  the 
fact  that  some  blind  men  have  become  suc¬ 
cessful,  or  even  famous,  mathematicians 
proves  that  blindness  is  not  an  insuperable 
obstacle  in  this  field. 

To  answer  our  question,  we  must  break  it 
down  into  its  elements.  We  must  review  the 
purposes  for  which  arithmetic  is  taught  and 
then  consider  whether  we  should  teach  the 
same  topics  to  the  blind  and  to  the  seeing,  to 
the  bright  and  to  the  dull.  We  must  compare 
the  results  of  various  tests  and  see  whether 
some  topics  in  arthmetic  are  easy  for  the  blind 
and  others  difficult  or  even  impossible — 
whether  perhaps  patterns  which  are  easy  to 
grasp  with  the  eye  become  unreasonably  com¬ 
plicated  when  put  into  braille  and  far  more 
cumbersome  to  handle,  even  with  the  aid  of 
an  arithmetic  slate,2  than  they  are  when  taken 
as  pencil-and-paper  tests.  And  having  decided 
what  and  how  we  shall  teach  the  blind,  we 
may  be  able  to  discover  or  invent  tests  which 
will  give  a  satisfactory  measure  of  their 
achievement. 

Modern  educational  psychology  lays  down 
two  principles  which  are  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic:  (a) 
social  utitlity,  and  not  mental  discipline, 


-  No  discussion  of  the  debate  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  use  of  arithmetic  slates  is  included 
in  this  article. 


should  be  the  guiding  purpose  and  (b)  the 
nature  of  the  child  should  determine  the 
methods  and  extent  of  instruction.  The  first 
of  these  principles  is  very  well  expressed  by 
Buswell,  Brownell,  and  John  (2)  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  Daily  Life  Arithmetics,  Grade  Six: 
their  program  “emphasizes  the  understanding 
of  number  and  of  numerical  processes  and 
also  the  social  usefulness  of  number.  It 
recognizes  both  mathematical  and  social  ob¬ 
jectives  in  teaching.  The  key  words  of  such 
a  program  are  understanding,  meaning,  and 
insight,  rather  than  drill,  speed,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  skill.  .  .  .  Concepts  and  processes  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  connection  with  their  uses  in  the 
everyday  life  of  children.”  Starch,  Stanton, 
and  Koerth  (23,  p.  545)  consider  quantita¬ 
tive  thinking  an  essential  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  constructive  citizens.  “Children 
need  mathematics,  the  language  of  size  and 
measurement,  in  order  to  evaluate  life’s  ex¬ 
periences  quantitatively  and  thereby  develop 
self-control  over  environmental  situations. 
Mathematics  should  be  more  than  a  mechani¬ 
cal  tool  by  which  children  add,  substract, 
multiply,  and  divide.  These  fundamental  pro¬ 
cesses,  as  such,  cease  to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
mathematical  study  and  serve  only  as  the 
„  technique  by  which  children  feel  the  power 
of  thinking  and  communicating  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  symbols.  This  power  increases 
growth.  It  brings  new  satisfactions.  It  gener¬ 
ates  higher  levels  of  energy  as  it  motivates 
further  learning.”  Our  second  principle  refers 
to  the  psychology  of  individual  differences: 
variations  in  general  intelligence,  and  in 
mathematical  ability  (or  numerical  intel¬ 
ligence),  which  is  closely  related  to  but  not 
identical  with  it;  variations  in  emotional 
and  motivational  backgrounds — dislike  of  a 
teacher,  knowledge  that  “Dad  hated  math,” 
neglect  of  arithmetic  in  order  to  have  more 
time  for  music,  athletics,  or  social  life;  dis¬ 
couragement  resulting  from  repeated  failure; 
variations  due  to  physical  handicaps  like  deaf¬ 
ness  or  blindness,  or  resulting  from  absences. 
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When  we  apply  our  two  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  to  the  blind,  various 
questions  at  once  arise.  Certainly,  under¬ 
standing  rather  than  drill  should  be  the  cen¬ 
tral  purpose;  but  are  there  not  many  topics 
taught  to  the  seeing  which  will  never  have 
social  utility  for  the  average  blind  person? 
The  addition  of  long  columns  of  figures  and 
long  divisions  may  be  used  as  illustrations. 
Of  course  bright  blind  children  can  learn 
these  operations  and  perform  them  success¬ 
fully  by  means  of  an  arithmetic  slate.  But 
who  will  employ  a  blind  man  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  ?  Most  blind  people  do  not  own  or  use 
an  arithmetic  slate  after  they  leave  school  and 
only  the  most  foolhardy  would  attempt  to 
calculate  his  federal  income  tax  without  the 
help  of  a  seeing  person.  The  question  of  social 
utility  may  again  be  raised  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  fractions.  Wilson  and  Dalrymple 
(25)  find  that  in  business  and  social  life  only 
a  small  number  of  simple  fractions  are  com¬ 
monly  used,  which  they  call  “useful  frac¬ 
tions,”  while  in  school  textbooks  pupils  are 
required  to  spend  much  time  on  abstract 
“useless  fractions”  which  they  will  never  need 
in  daily  life.  Only  halves,  thirds,  fourths, 
eighths,  and  twelfths  are  widely  used.  The 
crossing  of  denominators  seldom  goes  further 
than  halves  with  fourths.  Subtraction  of  frac¬ 
tions  seldom  occurs;  division  of  a  fraction  by 
a  fraction  almost  never  occurs.  These  writers 
think  that  unusual  fractions  should  be  learned 
on  the  job,  when  and  if  needed,  and  that  they 
are  no  part  of  the  grade  task  of  the  schools. 
If  this  is  true  for  the  seeing,  why  should  we 
ask  blind  children  to  struggle  with  useless 
computations,  which  are  much  more  difficult 
to  perform  without  vision  ? 

Although  justifying  reduction  in  certain 
.  areas,  social  utility  would  seem  to  indicate 
much  greater  use  of  mental  arithmetic  in  the 
instruction  of  blind  children.  Realizing  that 
they  must  depend  upon  their  memory  for 
many  facts  which  seeing  people  can  easily 
find  by  referring  to  a  telephone  book  or  a 


dictionary,  blind  children  easily  appreciate 
the  importance  of  remembering  what  they 
have  heard,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  at¬ 
tain  more  than  average  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  simple  number  combinations  and  to>  de¬ 
velop  and  use  devices  for  the  mental  handling 
of  many  problems  in  computation  which  see¬ 
ing  people  usually  solve  with  the  aid  of  a 
pencil.  Pupils  who  like  arithmetic  may  well 
be  trained  in  the  multiplication  table  well 
above  12  times  12,  perhaps  up  to  25  times 
25;  they  will  find  it  very  convenient  to  know 
the  squares  of  many  numbers;  they  should 
have  under  perfect  control  the  common  ad¬ 
dition  and  subtraction  combinations  of  one 
and  two  numbers;  they  may  find  it  much 
easier  and  more  accurate  to  “work  from  the 
left”  in  multiplication,  addition,  and  subtrac¬ 
tion,  as  we  all  do  in  division.  Suppose  the 
teacher  gives  385  plus  279.  The  pupil  may  say 
385  plus  200  is  585,  plus  70  is  655,  plus  9  is 
664;  or  he  may  raise  the  385  to  the  nearest 
hundred,  400  plus  279,  679  minus  the  15 
added  in  the  beginning,  equals  664.  Suppose 
the  teacher  gives  52  times  639.  The  pupil  may 
say  50  times  600  is  30,000,  thus  indicating  the 
size  of  the  final  product;  50  times  30  is  1,500, 
31,500;  2  times  9  is  450,  31,950;  then  2  times 
639  is  1,278,  and  the  final  result  33,228.  Other 
suggestions  for  mental  oral  arithmetic  are 
given  by  Schoonmaker  (22). 

Opinions  of  blind  adults  upon  some  of  the 
topics  we  have  discussed  may  be  found  in 
Merry’s  (16)  article,  “What  Blind  People 
Think  about  Arithmetic,”  in  which  she  re¬ 
ports  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  answered 
by  197  of  them.  Schemes  for  enlivening  and 
motivating  mental  arithmetic  so  as  to  keep 
it  from  degenerating  into  mere  drill  on  facts 
may  be  found  in  Morey’s  (17)  “Arithmetic 
Games  in  a  School  for  the  Blind.”  A  telling 
plea  for  more  mental  arithmetic  was  pub¬ 
lished  many  years  ago  by  Graves  (4) :  “In  our 
common  schools,  I  regret  to  say,  little  or  no 
attention  is  given  to  mental  or  oral  arithme¬ 
tic,  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  depend  almost 
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entirely  upon  the  blackboard  and  tablet, 
hence  affording  but  little  scope  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  memory,  as  a  result  of  which,  most 
of  the  graduates  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
are  forced  to  depend  upon  the  paper  and 
pencil  in  the  solution  of  the  simplest  problems 
of  everyday  business  life. 

“In  most  schools  the  pupils  are  only  re¬ 
quired  to  learn  the  multiplication  tables  to 
the  square  of  twelve.  My  plan  has  always 
been  to  teach  them  to  the  square  of  twenty- 
five,  so  they  can  multiply  by  seventeen,  nine¬ 
teen,  and  twenty-five  as  readily  as  they  can 
by  two,  three,  and  five.  By  giving  them  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  factoring  and  cancel¬ 
lation,  it  aids  them  materially  in  abridging 
the  work  of  multiplication  and  division  in 
long  and  difficult  problems.  I  have  found  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  requiring  my  pupils  to 
solve  the  same  class  of  examples  orally, 
equally  as  accurately  and  rapidly  as  their 
seeing  companions  would  with  the  aid  of  the 
pencil  and  tablet. 

The  consideration  of  individual  differences 
raises  other  issues.  Readiness  for  number  work 
and  the  maturing  of  numerical  intelligence 
are  only  moderately  correlated  with  age,  and 
various  adjustments  must  be  made  for  variant 
pupils.  McCutchan  (13)  shows  how  a  teacher 
may  introduce  number  concepts  in  the  kin¬ 
dergarten,  and  develop  the  number  sense  by 
means  of  the  gradual  addition  of  topics 
through  the  first  three  grades.  Hill  (9)  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  a  scheme  for  differ¬ 
ential  treatment  of  the  high,  average,  and  low 
ability  groups  in  the  early  grades.  Teachers 
who  have  dealt  with  “specials”  realize  that 
progress  can  be  made  only  by  patient  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  simplest  number  facts,  illustrated 
by  concrete  material  and  connected  with  the 
experiences  of  everyday  life;  and  even  then 
their  charges  may  never  test  above  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  third  or  fourth  grade. 

Starch  (23,  p.  558)  brings  into  striking  con¬ 
trast  the  needs  of  slow-  and  rapid-learning 
pupils  in  arithmetic.  The  slow  learners  need 


“more  drill,  repetition,  concrete  illustrations, 
practice  on  separate  facts,  more  trial  and 
error,  simpler  reasoning.  They  reason  less 
accurately,  use  intuition  less  often,  make  less 
adjustment  to  new  features  of  problems,  have 
poor  concentration,  generalize  less  skillfully,  • 
suspend  judgment  less  readily,  become  upset 
emotionally.  They  are  less  autocritical  of  re¬ 
sults,  less  shrewd  in  checking  answers,  less 
mature  in  their  use  of  the  language  and  vo- 
cabularly.  The  fast  learner  may  be  character¬ 
ized  in  general  by  the  opposite  needs  of  the 
slow  learner.  He  seems  to  have  formed  proper 
habits  of  studying  numbers,  developed  com¬ 
putational  skills  in  using  the  four  fundamen¬ 
tal  processes,  and  associative  skills  in  problem 
solving,  and  to  have  matured  to  the  level  of 
reflective  thinking.  These  students  usually 
possess  greater  intellectual  ability  and  need 
the  mental  activity  which  mathematical  rea¬ 
soning  will  provide.” 

Lane  (10),  in  her  interesting  article,  “Pri¬ 
mary  Number  Through  Constructive  Meas¬ 
uring,”  shows  how  little  blind  children,  and 
children  of  low  mentality,  may  be  success¬ 
fully  introduced  to  number  work  through  the 
use  of  the  measures,  tablets,  and  solids  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Walter  Method.  “Even  the  most 
backward  pupils  make  intelligent  discoveries. 
The  children  begin  by  handling  measures 
from  one  to  twelve  inches  long,  inclusive. 
Measuring  and  comparing  until  familiar  with 
length,  they  then  estimate  the  size  of  things 
about  the  room,  always  verifying  by  the  meas¬ 
ures  and  telling  what  has  been  found.  When 
fairly  proficient  in  this  work,  width  is  taught 
by  using  tablets  from  one  to  twelve  inches 
square.  With  these,  little  problems  in  length, 
width,  surface,  and  distance  around  tablets 
are  given,  similar  surfaces  in  the  room  are 
found  and  compared  with  the  model.  Using  • 
the  solids,  height  and  cubic  contents  are 
taught.  The  terms  square  and  cubic  inch  and 
perimeter  are  used;  the  cubic  contents  of 
boxes,  desks,  and  drawers,  and  even  rooms, 
are  suggested  by  very  small  children. 
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“The  children  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  without  naming  the  process,  learning 
the  tables  of  multiplication  and  division  while 
constructing  solids  or  surfaces,  counting  by 
2’s,  3’s,  or  7’s,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  rows 
of  cubes  or  tablets  required  to  build  them. 

“This  method  is  one  of  great  possibilities 
and  is  always  interesting  to  the  child,  who 
is  delighted  to  find  his  number  work  so 
closely  related  to  his  daily  life.” 

As  a  corollary  to  the  principle  of  individual 
differences,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
we  should  offer  to  blind  children  only  as 
much  arithmetic  as  they  are  able  to  grasp, 
realizing  that  it  is  bad  mental  hygiene,  and 
a  waste  of  time  in  the  schoolroom,  to  assign 
tasks  in  which  pupils  are  bound  to  fail.  Our 
average  pupils  may  be  expected  to  cover  the 
useful  topics  which  will  prepare  them  for 
such  arithmetic  as  they  will  use  in  life;  only 
the  very  superior  and  those  with  a  flair  for 
mathematics  should  be  expected  to  master  all 
the  topics,  take  standard  examinations  like 
the  Regents  Examinations  in  New  York 
State,  and  go  on  to  the  college  study  of 
mathematics.  Many  of  these  superior  pupils 
will  discover  short  cuts  for  complicated  proc¬ 
esses  which  will  serve  them  better  than  the 
time-consuming  process  of  setting  up  and 
solving  problems  on  arithmetic  slates.  In  fact 
some  teachers  decry  our  tendency  to  put  in 
the  same  pattern  for  the  blind  everything 
which  the  seeing  use  when  calculating  with 
pencil  and  paper,  claiming  that  we  may  well 
learn  better  methods  from  them.  Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention,  and  the  numerous 
inventions  of  Nicholas  Saunderson  should 
warn  us  of  the  possibility  of  other  discoveries 
by  intelligent  blind  people.  Hein  and  Ramke 
(8)  cite  several  devices  for  facilitating  mental 
computation,  after  the  simpler  combinations 
have  been  made  automatic:  when  two  large 
numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  together,  it  may 
be  best  to  break  up  one  of  the  numbers  into 
its  component  parts  and  multiply  them  sepa- 
lately;  when  a  number  is  to  be  multiplied  by 


25,  two  ciphers  may  be  added  to  the  multi¬ 
plicand  and  the  resulting  number  divided  by 
4;  (probably  most  people  divide  by  2  when 
asked  to  multiply  by  5,  or  use  this  as  a 
method  of  checking  their  work) ;  we  can 
easily  determine  whether  a  large  number  is 
divisible  by  6,  for  this  is  true  if  the  figure  in 
the  units  place  can  be  divided  by  2,  and  if  the 
sum  of  the  digits  is  divisible  by  3.  Long 
division  may  be  greatly  simplified  by  reduc¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  used  whenever  the  divisor 
is  factorable;  by  this  means  a  very  long  ex¬ 
ample  may  be  reduced  to  a  simple  task  in 
short  division  and  carried  out  mentally. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
we  will  adapt  our  arithmetic  teaching  to  the 
social  needs  of  blind  children,  and  that  our 
requirements  will  be  based  upon  their  varied 
abilities — to  what  degree  have  our  arithmetic 
tests  measured  the  result  of  such  a  program  ? 
To  what  extent  have  our  tests  given  us  the 
kinds  of  help  listed  in  our  first  paragraph? 

In  general  our  blind  children  have  tested 
just  about  at  the  norms  for  their  grades  in 
solving  arithmetical  problems,  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  ability  within  the  grades  are  similar 
to  the  variations  in  the  other  subjects  tested. 
Twenty  simple  problems  in  oral  arithmetic 
from  the  Pressey  Group  Point  Scale  were 
given  to  546  pupils  in  nine  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  surveys  of  the  ipzo’s  reported  by 
Hayes  (6).  Example  5  reads:  “If  you  had 
25  rabbits,  and  4  of  them  were  killed  and  8 
more  ran  away,  how  many  would  be  left?” 
Example  10  reads:  “If  you  had  50  cents,  and 
bought  a  half-dozen  eggs  at  60  cents  a 
dozen,  how  much  would  you  have  left?” 
Example  15  reads:  “If  you  rode  5  miles  and 
a  half  in  a  taxi  cab,  at  50  cents  a  mile,  how 
much  money  would  you  spend?”  Example  20 
reads:  “Suppose  your  family  has  to  have  5 
loaves  of  bread  each  week.  If  bread  should 
go  from  7  cents  to  10  cents  a  loaf  how  much 
less  butter  at  30  cents  a  lb.  would  you  have 
to  use,  and  still  pay  the  same  for  butter  and 
bread?”  In  these  tests  the  blind  children 
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tested  just  about  at  the  norms  for  their 
chronological  ages  of  from  ten  to  eighteen 
years. 

J 

A  very  large  number  of  blind  children  have 
been  tested  with  the  arithmetic  problems  in 
the  Binet-Simon  Intelligence  Tests.  Examples 
involving  simple  reasoning  appear  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  to  sixteenth  year.  In  the  tests  in  making 
change,  our  records  for  863  blind  children 
show  about  a  two-year  retardation,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Terman’s  records  for  3000  seeing 
children — about  the  same  age  retardation  that 
we  find  in  the  grades  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  the  tests  of  simple  reasoning,  our  records 
of  1619  blind  children  show  practically  the 
same  per  cent  passing  as  reported  for  Ter- 
man's  3000  seeing  subjects,  for  years  twelve 
to  eighteen.  Similar  evidence  comes  from  the 
test  in  problems  in  arithmetic  included  in  the 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Test.  On  this 
test  we  have  only  the  results  from  Perkins 
Institution  where  this  test  has  been  used  with 
264  subjects — all  the  pupils  down  to  ten  years 
of  age  in  several  years  of  testing.  Omitting 
the  results  for  the  “specials,”  the  average  for 
the  others  was  just  equal  to  the  adult  seeing 
norms,  with  a  steady  increase  in  averages  from 
the  youngest  group  in  grades  5-6,  who  tested 
a  little  below  the  adult  norms,  to  those  in 
grades  7-9  and  in  the  high  school,  who  tested 
just  at  adult  norms,  to  the  postgraduates  who 
tested  above  the  adult  norms.  Of  these  arith¬ 
metic  tests,  Wechsler  writes  (24,  p.  83),  “The 
ability  to  solve  arithmetic  problems  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  sign  of  mental  alertness. 
Even  before  the  introduction  of  psychometrics 
it  was  used  as  a  rough-and-ready  measure  of 
intelligence.  Now  most  intelligence  scales  in¬ 
clude  items  calling  for  arithmetical  reasoning 
in  some  form.  The  inclusion  of  such  items  is 
fully  justified.  Arithmetical  reasoning  tests 
correlate  highly  with  global  measures  of  in¬ 
telligence.” 

Merry  (14)  used  a  somewhat  different 
method  for  measuring  the  problem-solving 
ability  of  blind  children,  and  gives  her  results 


for  170  pupils  in  six  residential  schools  classi¬ 
fied  in  grades  4  to  6.  She  used  the  Stevenson 
Arithmetic  Reading  Test  1,  Form  2  (Problem 
Analysis)  embossed  in  braille.  This  test  con¬ 
sists  of  six  problems,  each  containing  four 
questions.  No  actual  calculation  is  required. 
The  child  is  asked  to  indicate  the  best  answer 
to  each  of  four  questions.  The  “Trial  Test” 
will  indicate  the  method  of  testing.  “On  May 
5,  Alice  deposited  $0.50  in  the  school  bank; 
on  the  10th  she  deposited  $1.50;  on  the  15th, 
she  put  in  $0.50;  and  on  the  20th,  she 
deposited  J1.00.  How  much  did  she  deposit 
altogether  during  May?”  The  pupil  should 
then  indicate: 

A.  Which  of  the  following  facts  are  given  in 

the  problem? 

1.  The  different  amounts  deposited 

2.  The  total  amount  deposited 

3.  The  time  when  money  was  withdrawn. 

B.  Which  of  the  following  things  are  you 

asked  to  find  out  in  the  problem? 

1.  The  profit  gained  on  the  deposits 

2.  The  number  of  times  that  she  de¬ 

posited  money 

3.  The  amount  deposited 

4.  The  amount  of  each  deposit. 

C.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  most  reason¬ 
able  answer? 

1.  $22  2.  $15.50  3.  $1.00  4.  $3.50 

The  results  of  this  study  show  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  testing  just  about  at  the  grade  standards 
for  the  seeing,  and  finding  difficulty  with 
practically  the  same  questions  as  the  seeing 
pupils.  Abel  (1)  reports  the  results  of  the 
test  in  arithmetic  problems  included  in  the 
Unit  Scales  of  Attainment,  which  she  brailled 
and  used  with  85  fifth  grade  children  and 
83  sixth  grade  children  in  twelve  residential 
schools.  In  most  subjects  the  blind  children 
tested  above  the  seeing  norms,  and  in  both 
grades  the  highest  attainment  was  in  arith¬ 
metic  problems.  Finally,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  results  of  the  test  in  arithmetic 
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problems  included  in  the  Stanford  Achieve¬ 
ment  series.  These  tests  have  been  used  con¬ 
tinuously  since  the  fall  of  1935  at  Perkins 
Institution,  and  repeatedly  in  a  considerable 
number  of  schools,  thirteen  of  which  have 
sent  reports  to  the  writer.  Of  course  the  re¬ 
sults  have  varied  from  school  to  school,  and 
from  year  to  year,  but  no  particular  difficulty 
has  been  found  with  the  problem-solving  test. 
Some  schools  had  difficulty  the  first  time  the 
test  was  given,  but  others  have  found  this 
their  best  test;  in  general  the  schools  have 
tested  just  about  at  the  seeing  norms  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  curve  for  600  pupils  tested  in 
nine  schools,  published  recently  by  Hayes 
(7).  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  test 
in  arithmetical  problems  in  the  Stanford 
Achievement  series  has  served  its  purpose 
very  well,  and  since  the  results  accord  with 
other  attempts  at  measuring  the  same  attain¬ 
ment,  we  may  say  that  in  the  use  of  arithmetic 
in  thinking  quantitatively  upon  everyday 
problems  blind  children  do  just  about  as  well 
as  seeing  children  in  the  same  grades.  This 
indicates  that,  on  the  whole,  our  grade 
classification  has  been  satisfactory.  Where  in¬ 
dividuals  fall  below  the  standards  for  their 
grades  they  may  be  stimulated  to  raise  their 
level,  or  be  considered  candidates  for  demo¬ 
tion;  where  they  rise  far  above  grade  stand¬ 
ards  their  educational  program  may  be  altered 
to  take  advantage  of  their  special  abilities.  If 
individuals  or  grades  fail  in  problems  involv¬ 
ing  special  types  of  calculation  or  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  problems  through  care¬ 
less  or  unintelligent  interpretation  of  the 
braille  text,  the  teacher  will  see  where  special 
drill  or  motivation  is  needed.  Of  course  we 
must  not  assume  that  any  of  these  tests  prove 
that  blind  children  do  problems  as  well  as 
seeing  children,  just  because  they  test  up  to 
grade  standards;  for  blind  children  average 
at  least  two  years  older  than  seeing  children 
throughout  the  grades  in  most  residential 
schools. 

Our  use  of  standard  tests  of  arithmetical 
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computation  tells  a  very  different  story.  Of 
the  schools  which  have  used  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests,  practically  all  have  found 
their  grades  testing  from  one  to  three  years 
below  standard  at  the  first  testing;  some  have 
found  little  improvement  after  three  or  four 
testings,  and  then  omitted  this  test  when  using 
the  other  nine;  some  have  continued  testing 
and  obtained  higher  scores,  and  one  of  these 
has  lifted  its  scores  from  a  low  level  practically 
up  to  the  seeing  standards  by  testing  twice 
a  year  and  giving  special  attention  to  arith¬ 
metic;  two  schools  tested  up  to  standard  the 
first  time  the  tests  were  used.  Now  we  may 
conclude  from  such  a  record,  and  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  always  found  a  few  pupils 
up  to  standard,  that  it  is  possible  to  teach 
arithmetic  computation  to  blind  children  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  succeed  in  these 
tests,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  methods, 
generally  used  do  not  assure  such  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  result.  Abel  (1)  found  the  80  fifth  grade 
pupils,  that  she  tested  with  the  Unit  Scales 
of  Attainment,  slightly  above  grade  standards 
in  the  test  in  Fundamental  Operations,  while 
the  83  sixth  grade  pupils  tested  slightly  below 
grade  standards.  This  test,  however,  is  much 
easier  for  blind  pupils  than  the  Computation 
Test  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  series,  as, 
practically  all  the  examples  could  be  solved 
mentally,  without  recourse  to  arithmetic 
slates,  while  the  Stanford  test  is  overloaded 
with  examples  which  very  few  pupils  can 
solve  mentally.  In  schools  where  arithmetic 
slates  are  constantly  used,  better  scores  should 
be  expected  than  in  schools  which  discourage 
the  use  of  slates;  but,  even  in  the  former,  the 
complicated  process  of  reading  a  long  prob¬ 
lem  in  braille,  setting  it  up  and  working  it 
through  upon  a  slate  where  any  mistake  will 
throw  off  the  whole  calculation,  and  finally 
recording  the  answer  in  braille,  where  again 
a  mechanical  mistake  may  vitiate  the  result^ 
of  successful  arithmetical  reasoning,  certainly 
puts  blind  children  at  a  great  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  seeing,  even  if  they 
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have  gained  greater  facility  in  handling  cer¬ 
tain  examples  mentally. 

Again  assuming  that  blind  children,  like 
seeing  children,  might  be  having  difficulty 
with  complicated  processes  because  the  basic 
work  with  simple  number  combinations  had 
not  become  automatic,  the  Courtis  Practice 
Tests  in  Arithmetic,  lessons  4^-58,  were  put 
into  braille  and  used  in  our  early  surveys  (6). 
In  these  combinations  100  per  cent  accuracy 
is  the  aim,  since  nothing  solid  can  be  built 
upon  a  shaky  foundation,  and  hesitation  or 
error  would  prevent  success  either  in  mental 
work  or  in  calculations  on  a  slate.  The  re¬ 
sults  from  tests  of  over  500  pupils  in  nine 
schools,  showed  conspicuous  weakness  in  ad¬ 
dition,  with  slightly  better  scores  in  subtrac¬ 
tion,  still  better  in  multiplication,  and  the  best 
in  division.  In  addition  only  50-60  per  cent 
accuracy  was  attained  by  10-  to  14-year-olds, 
and  then  70  per  cent  up  to  age  18;  in  sub¬ 
traction  60-70  per  cent  accuracy  was  attained 
by  the  younger  pupils  with  80  per  cent  later; 
in  multiplication  75-85  per  cent  accuracy  was 
attained  from  the  13th  year  up  while  85-95  per 
cent  accuracy  appeared  in  division.  Potter  (19) 
gives  a  striking  account  of  the  use  of  the 
Courtis  Practice  Tests  in  bringing  her  pupils 
up  to  standard  in  accuracy,  with  games  and 
contests  which  made  the  arithmetic  classes 
the  high  points  in  the  day’s  work.  Such  train¬ 
ing  may  partly  solve  our  problem,  but  if 
arithmetic  is  to  be  socialized  for  the  blind 
and  the  psychology  of  individual  differences 
respected,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Computation  Test  in  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Achievement  series  some  test  which  fills 
these  specifications.  Work  upon  this  project 
has  been  begun. 

Other  needs  expressed  in  our  first  paragraph 
have  been  met  through  the  use  of  diagnostic 
tests,  followed  by  such  remedial  measures  as 
seemed  indicated.  We  have  two  published 
reports  of  such  work  with  the  blind.  Merry 
(15)  conducted  an  investigation  of  the  types 
of  errors  in  the  fundamental  processes  made 


by  pupils  in  the  3rd  to  6th  grades  in  six  rep¬ 
resentative  residential  schools.  The  first  six 
tests  of  the  Wisconsin  Inventory  Tests  in 
Arithmetic  were  used:  (1)  100  combinations 
in  first  decade  addition;  (2)  100  combina¬ 
tions  in  first  decade  subtraction;  (3)  100 
simple  combinations  in  multiplication;  (4)  76 
different  combinations  in  short  division; 
(5)  136  most  useful  combinations  in  higher 
decade  addition;  and  (6)  175  addition  com¬ 
binations  needed  for  carrying  on  multiplica¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Merry  found  that  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult,  as  well  as  the  easiest,  combinations  for 
blind  children  corresponded  closely  with  those 
reported  for  seeing  children,  and  recommends 
that  her  tables  of  difficult  and  easy  combina¬ 
tions  be  used  as  a  guide  in  deciding  where 
to  put  the  emphasis  in  teaching.  In  general, 
the  scores  of  the  blind  children  were  very 
close  to  the  seeing  norms,  being  more  often 
above  than  below  them.  A  second  published 
report  on  diagnostic  and  remedial  testing  with 
the  blind  comes  from  Prine  (21),  who  gives 
an  original  diagnostic  test  intended  for  use 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  of  arith¬ 
metic,  its  primary  purpose  being  to  determine 
achievement  and  difficulties  in  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  division  of  fractions.  She  describes 
her  seven  tests  as  follows: 

“Test  A  checks  ability  to  recognize  integers, 
fractions,  mixed  numbers,  and  the  signs  used 
to  indicate  multiplication  and  division; 

“Test  B  checks  recognition  of  numerators, 
denominators,  divisors,  and  ability  to  invert; 
“Test  C  measures  ability  to  convert  mixed 
numbers  and  improper  fractions  and  to  re¬ 
duce; 

“Test  D  reveals  difficulties  in  the  multiplica¬ 
tions  of  numerators  and  demoninators  and 
in  the  formation  of  the  product  fraction; 
“Test  E  adds  the  simplification  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  fraction; 

“Test  F  checks  the  division  processes; 

“Test  G  adds  to  these  the  simplification  of  the 
quotient  fraction.” 
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Miss  Prine  lists  a  striking  collection  of 
deficiencies  associated  with  failures  in  frac¬ 
tions,  which  may  help  other  teachers  in  under¬ 
standing  their  pupils:  “Low  intelligence,  lack 
of  desire,  careless  habits  of  work,  disorderly 
mental  traits,  such  as  transposition,  sub¬ 
stitution,  and  forgetting  of  items,  poor  braille 
reading,  poor  hearing  (oral  work),  poor 
braille  writing,  low  ability  in  combinations, 
and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
a  fraction,  associated  with  lack  of  experience 
with  quantitative  concepts.” 

In  the  Daily  Life  Arithmetics'  (2),  recently 
put  into  braille,  frequent  diagnostic  tests  are 
given,  but  teachers  of  the  blind  may  wish  to 
omit  the  items  which  demand  too  much  use 
of  an  arithmetic  slate,  giving  preference  to 
mental  solutions  wherever  possible.  Difficulty 
with  arithmetic  often  comes  from  an  inade¬ 
quate  mathematical  vocabulary,  which  handi¬ 
caps  the  child  both  in  reading  problems  and 
expressing  the  results  of  his  calculations. 
Pressey  and  Moore  (20)  made  a  survey  of  the 
pupils  in  grades  3  to  12  in  five  cities,  using 
tests  which  called  for  recognition  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  words  and  symbols  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry.  Following  are  a  few 
extracts: 

8.  Which  of  the  problems  below  means 
that  you  must  subtract? 

8  -f-  5=  8  —  5=  8  X  5=  8  -4-  5= 

10.  In  the  fraction  2/3,  what  is  the  2  called? 
Answer:  denominator,  subtrahend, 
numerator. 

134.  What  is  the  coefficient  of  x  in  the  term: 
i2mrx2  ? 

2,  12,  mr,  12  mr 

As  sample  results,  the  authors  report  that 
such  a  term  as  minus  was  learned  early  and 
remembered  through  high  school;  the  term 
altitude  was  acquired  slowly  but  steadily;  the 
term  mixed  number  was  learned  in  the  grade 
in  which  it  was  taught  and  then  forgotten; 
the  term  prime  factor  was  never  understood 
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at  any  time  by  more  than  a  few  pupils.  This 
test  has  not  been  put  into  braille,  but  the 
technical  vocabularies  of  the  pupils,  school 
subjects,  prepared  by  Cole  (3)  can  easily  be 
used  for  an  oral  survey  of  any  grade  by  the 
spelling-down  technique  (having  the  children 
try  to  define  or  explain  the  words  in  the 
list),  or  through  the  construction  and  use 
by  the  teacher  of  best-answer  or  true-false 
statements  to  cover  the  words  needed  in  her 
grade.  At  the  end  of  her  manual,  Cole  gives 
a  series  of  instructional  tests  which  could 
easily  be  adapted  for  use  with  blind  pupils, 
using  the  oral  method  recommended  recently 
by  Hayes  (5). 
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RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  TO  HOME  TEACHERS1 

AMEY  E.  WATSON,  Ph.D. 


In  accepting  the  invitation  to  summarize 
the  papers  and  discussion  at  the  Induction 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  which  is  now 
closing,  I  was  also  asked  to  add  comments  of 
my  own  which  I  now  include  under  the 
above  caption.  As  I  have  listened  to  the  wealth 
of  material  which  has  been  presented  here  in 
the  past  four  days,  I  can  imagine  that  you  may 
be  quite  overwhelmed  by  what  is  expected  of 
you  as  you  face  your  new  task.  However  it 
would  be  impossible  for  anyone,  no  matter 
how  able,  to  assimilate  all  that  has  been  of¬ 
fered  here.  Keep  all  these  talks  in  your  mind, 
read  over  the  summary  of  them  which  will 
be  sent  you  and  when  you  are  out  in  the  field, 
actually  at  work  on  real  problems,  you  will 
remember  and  make  use  of  the  material  that 
has  been  offered  to  you  here. 

May  I  first  congratulate  you  upon  the  privi¬ 
lege  which  is  ahead  of  you,  the  challenging, 
exciting  opportunity  opening  up  to  you  to 
work  out  some  of  these  fascinating  and  intri¬ 
cate  problems  in  human  relations  and  human 
adjustment.  Of  course  you  are  going  to  have 
all  sorts  of  difficulties  to  meet,  but  such  reali- 
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ties,  taken  as  a  challenge,  serve  but  to  sharpen 
our  wits  and  to  keep  us  more  keenly  awake 
and  alive.  I  hope  this  opportunity  to  serve 
many  individuals  in  need,  and  to  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  may 
bring  you  all  deep  satisfaction. 

Function  of  the  Home  Teacher 

Out  of  the  splendid  material  presented  here, 
may  we  clarify  together  the  exact  function  or 
role  of  the  home  teacher?  You  all  answer  im¬ 
mediately:  “To  help  blind  individuals  to  help 
themselves.”  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  by  visiting  blind 
persons  in  their  homes  that  the  home  teacher 
seeks  to  understand  their  physical  condition 
(including  both  their  general  health  and  their 
eye  conditions)  and  gradually  by  entering  into 
their  lives,  to  help  each  person  to  “find  him¬ 
self”  by  functioning  in  as  normal  a  way  as 
possible, — by  living  approximately  the  same 
kind  of  life  that  he  would  be  living  if  he  could 
see.  Our  aim  is  to  supply  by  our  visits  such 
stimuli  that  gradually  the  individual  becomes 
motivated  from  within  and  grows  and  de¬ 
velops  of  his  own  accord,  gradually  coming  to 
accept  his  handicap  and  adjusting  himself  to 
his  physical  and  social  environment. 

One  of  our  speakers  asked  me  an  impor¬ 
tant  question  just  before  this  conference  which 
I  should  like  to  present  for  your  consideration. 
Do  we  use  the  term  “pupil”  or  the  term 
“client”  to  describe  the  person  whom  we  as 
home  teachers  are  to  serve  ?  I  believe  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  conference  the  term  “client”  has  been 
used  more  often  than  the  term  “pupil.”  If 
teaching  skills  were  our  primary  aim  as  it 
was  in  the  early  davs  when  we  taught  only 


1  A  summary  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  Induction 
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Moon  type  or  braille,  then  “pupil”  would  be 
the  appropriate  word;  if,  however,  our  pri¬ 
mary  and  ultimate  task  is  to  help  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  help  himself  (and  the  skills  we 
teach  him  are  merely  means  to  a  more  im¬ 
portant  end)  then  is  not  the  term  “client”  the 
more  acceptable  term  ?  The  aim  of  helping  the 
individual  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  involves  more  than  teaching.  Is  it  not  a 
therapeutic  or  releasing  relationship  between 
home  teacher  and  client?  We  can  not  decide 
this  matter  today;  it  must  be  left  for  others  to 
discuss  and  clarify  later  on. 

him  its  of  the  Home  Teacher’s  Field 

Having  tried  to  define  what  the  home 
teacher  is  expected  to  do,  it  now  seems  im¬ 
portant  to  define  the  limits  beyond  which  the 
home  teacher  is  not  expected  to  go.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  home  teacher 
is  never,  and  should  never  try  to  be,  a  techni¬ 
cally  qualified  social  case  worker.  There  is  a 
real  difference  between  the  functions  of  these 
two  workers  which  the  home  teacher  must 
learn  to  respect.  The  technically  qualified  so¬ 
cial  case  worker  must  first  be  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate  and  must  in  addition  have  had  two  years 
of  graduate  study  in  an  accredited  school  of 
social  work.  During  such  graduate  study  she 
must  have  had  two  years  of  supervised  field 
work,  at  least  two  days  a  week  each  year.  By 
such  training,  she  has  learned  highly  technical 
skills,  just  as  an  interne  learns  technical  skills 
in  his  residence  in  a  hospital.  The  home 
teacher  is  also  not  a  medical  social  worker 
and  should  not  expect  to  be.  Such  profession¬ 
ally  qualified  persons  have  had  field  work  in 
medical  social  service  departments  in  recog¬ 
nized  hospitals  in  close  connection  with  their 
two  years  of  graduate  study  in  a  school  of 
social  work.  Carrying  'this  thought  one  step 
further,  even  all  home  teachers  are  not  equally 
well  equipped  to  handle  complex  problems 
in  social  adjustment.  There  is  a  definite  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  preparation  and  training 
of  Class  I  and  Class  II  home  teachers.  The 


latter  are  required  to  have  one  full  year  of 
study  and  field  work  in  a  graduate  school  of 
social  work  and  are  therefore  equipped  with 
more  knowledge  and  more  technical  skills. 

Understand,  recognize,  and  accept  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  your  own  task,  work  creatively  and 
diligently  within  those  limits.  Learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  situations  which  are  too  complex  for  you 
to  work  through  yourself,  and  learn  to  use 
the  professional  skills  of  other  qualified  per¬ 
sons  to  help  you  on  such  problems.  Just  as  the 
general  practitioner  in  medicine  uses  the 
specialist  in  various  fields,  so  learn  either  to 
refer  or  transfer  your  case  to  other  qualified 
professional  workers,  such  as  doctors,  public 
health  nurses,  social  case  workers,  ophthalmo¬ 
logists  and  related  personnel. 

Resources  within  the  Home  Teacher 

First  among  the  resources  which  you  have 
to  draw  upon,  however,  is  yourself,  your  own 
personality,  with  all  its  strengths  and  its  po¬ 
tentialities  for  good.  Utilize  every  possible  re¬ 
source  within  yourself.  Puzzle  over  your 
problems,  think  situations  out  for  yourself, 
develop  a  creative  imagination,  watch  for 
your  own  mistakes,  admit  them  frankly  and 
correct  them  yourself  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Remember  that  you  have  gone  through  a 
course  of  education  which  has  equipped  you 
with  many  skills.  Learn  how  to  use  these 
skills  in  actual  practice,  at  the  right  time  in 
the  right  way.  Added  to  these  skills  and 
strengthening  them  are  your  own  attitudes 
toward  life  and  toward  your  clients.  We  all 
know  so  well  the  difference  between  a  happy, 
outgoing  attitude  toward  life, — the  positive 
approach, — and  the  critical,  the  petty,  the 
fault-finding, — the  negative  approach,  which 
arouses  the  worst  in  others  and  is  destructive 
of  fine  relationships.  Our  clients  need  a  warm, 
friendly  feeling  on  our  part  but  it  takes  much 
stability  and  poise  in  us  to  maintain  such 
friendliness  in  the  face  of  the  many  rebuffs 
which  they  may  give  us.  Only  by  a  real  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  client,  however,  can  we  truly 
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serve  him.  No  matter  whether  we  approve  of 
his  behavior  or  find  him  sad,  disgruntled,  and 
maladjusted,  only  by  accepting  him  where  he 
is,  for  what  he  is,  can  we  help  him  to  find  the 
solution  of  his  problems. 

Such  positive  attitudes  of  good  will  and 
acceptance  on  our  part  are  more  easily  ac¬ 
quired  if  we  develop  a  sense  of  humor  and 
know  how  to  play  and  relax.  We  must  re¬ 
member  too  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  world 
today  and  must  keep  in  touch  with  current 
events  and  be  ready  to  bring  a  fresh  and 
stimulating  breadth  of  view  to  our  clients 
on  many  varied  interests  as  well  as  on  all 
personal  problems. 

Within  ourselves  we  are  gradually  gaining 
insight  into  the  difference  between  the  per¬ 
sonal  self  that  developed  in  us  in  our  child¬ 
hood,  and  the  slowly  emerging  professional 
self  which  is  seeking  to  become  more  mature, 
more  responsible,  and  more  able  to  be  of  real 
service  to  others.  All  of  us  have  grown  up  in 
families  who  have  cared  for  us,  waited  on 
us  and,  too  often,  spoiled  us.  All  of  us  still 
have  personal  problems  which  we  must  grad¬ 
ually  solve  or  accept  as  insoluble.  These  we 
must  learn  to  put  aside  when  visiting  our 
clients,  just  as  a  physician  puts  aside  his  per¬ 
sonal  suffering  when  he  makes  his  profes¬ 
sional  calls.  Above  all  else,  we  must  realize 
that  there  is  an  ethics  of  our  profession  which 
we  must  never  violate  either  by  petty  gos¬ 
sip,  by  carelessness,  or  by  keeping  our  own 
selfish  interests  in  the  foreground.  All  these 
factors — skill,  sound  attitudes,  and  profes¬ 
sional  insight — lie  within  ourselves,  ready  for 
us  to  use  as  tools  to  enable  us  to  render  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  our  clients. 

Resources  in  our  Relation  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare  and  the  State  Council 

for  the  Blind 

Another  invaluable  resource  open  to  us  as 
home  teachers  is  our  relation  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare  and  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  and  especially  to  our  super¬ 


visor  there.  The  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  is  keenly  interested  in  all  you  are 
doing.  He  asks  your  co-operation  and  your 
loyalty.  Have  confidence  in  the  Council  and 
know  that  you  can  call  on  it  for  constant  help 
and  direction.  In  any  state  organization  cer¬ 
tain  rules  and  regulations  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  organization  running  smoothly.  The 
acceptance  by  you  as  home  teachers  of  such 
regulations  does  much  to  speed  the  work  of 
the  whole  organization.  Above  all,  learn  as 
quickly  as  you  can  how  to  make  use  of  your 
relation  to  your  supervisor.  Persons  who  have 
not  grown  up  may  make  either  of  two  mis¬ 
takes:  (i)  they  may  regard  the  supervisor  as 
a  mother  substitute  and  turn  to  her  for  help 
on  problems  which  they  really  can  solve  for 
themselves;  or  (2)  they  may  think  of  the  su¬ 
pervisor  as  an  enemy — a  threat  to  their  own 
security — and  may  therefore  resist  the  rightful 
exercise  of  her  function.  Instead  of  attitudes 
of  dependence  or  criticism,  a  well-adjusted 
worker  welcomes  the  experience  and  wisdom 
which  the  supervisor  has  to  offer.  After  think¬ 
ing  through  objectively  by  herself  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  given  situation,  she  takes  her 
analysis  to  the  one  who  has  handled  many 
such  situations  before,  and  together  and  co¬ 
operatively  they  see  new  and  possibly  more 
complex  aspects  of  the  problem  and  together 
they  gradually  work  out  possible  solutions. 
Correction  of  mistakes  by  the  supervisor  is  a 
natural  part  of  this  relationship  and  when 
taken  objectively  and  impersonally,  assists  the 
worker  to  meet  her  own  responsibilities  more 
effectively  thereafter.  When  the  worker  fully 
understands  the  help  which  the  supervisor  is 
offering  and  can  gladly  accept  it,  she  is  on 
her  way  to  a  growing  maturity. 

Resources  in  the  Community 

The  community  resources  available  to  the 
home  teachers  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that 
only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  here.  As  quickly 
as  possible,  learn  all  the  medical  resources  of 
the  area  assigned  to  you  and  make  use  of 
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hospitals,  clinics,  health  departments,  and 
public  health  nurses  for  all  the  co-operation 
that  they  may  have  to  offer.  Remember  that 
educational  facilities  are  also  at  your  service, 
such  as  psychologists  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  the  educational 
services  of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  the  public  schools,  and 
similar  services.  Use  regional  library  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  and  braille  books. 

Social  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  are 
only  too  ready  to  co-operate  with  you.  The 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  in  your 
area  will  work  closely  with  you  and  there  are 
councils  of  social  agencies,  social  service  ex¬ 
changes,  child  guidance  clinics,  and  special 
homes  and  workshops  for  the  blind.  The 


family  welfare  agencies  will  often  be  of  real 
help  where  a  deep-seated  social  maladjust¬ 
ment  needs  the  special  skill  of  a  social  case 
worker.  Placement  agencies  have  a  special 
contribution  to  make,  including  the  place¬ 
ment  agents  of  the  State  Council  and  the 
careful  work  of  the  state  employment  offices 
in  their  training  acceptance  centers. 

What  a  privilege  is  ours — to  understand 
how  we  can  release  the  potentialities  within 
our  clients  by  developing  our  professional 
skills  and  utilizing  varied  community  re¬ 
sources,  thus  gradually  helping  our  clients  to 
help  themselves,  and  to  find  their  way  back 
to  earlier  interests  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  the  same  kind  of  life  they  would  have  lived 
had  they  not  become  visually  handicapped. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Three  After-Chapel  Talks 


Mr.  Latimer  once  told  this  parable  at 
Watertown:  “Two  mice  who  couldn’t  see  very 
well,  while  foraging  in  a  pantry,  chanced  to 
fall  into  a  bowl  of  cream.  After  swimming 
around  for  some  minutes  and  getting  no¬ 
where,  one  said  to  the  other:  ‘Mickey,  I 
wonder  how  we’re  ever  to  get  out  of  this.’ 
‘I  wonder  too,’  replied  Pete,  ‘but  we’d  better 
keep  on  swimming.’ 

“They  did  so,  though  both  found  this 
harder  and  harder.  Finally  Mickey  told  Pete 
that  he  was  all  tuckered  out,  discouraged,  and 
couldn’t  keep  it  up  any  longer,  and,  bidding 
him  goodbye,  sank  and  was  drowned. 

“Not  so,  Pete.  He  kept  on  paddling,  until, 
lo!  the  cream  was  churned  into  islands  of  but¬ 
ter,  on  one  of  which  he  mounted  and  jumped 
to  safety.” 

Superintendent  E.  Chesley  Allen  of  the 
Halifax  school,  another  morning  related  this 
experience  of  his  own:  “I  have  always  been 
interested  in  nature  study,  but  also  human 
enough  to  wish  to  help  God’s  little  creatures 
over  difficulties,  even  when  it  would  be  better 
if  I  did  not  interfere;  e.g.,  I  had  once  gathered 
some  moth  cocoons  and  on  perceiving  one  of 
these  partly  split  open  and  its  emerging  moth 
vainly  struggling  to  get  out,  I  carefully  re¬ 
leased  the  prisoner.  There  it  lay,  crawled  a 
bit  and,  partly  unfurling  its  wings,  tried  to 
fly,  but  failed;  in  fact,  never  did  manage  to 
fly — was  evidently  a  weakling,  for  it  soon 
died. 

“Watching  the  others  continue  struggling 
to  work  themselves  out,  which  at  last  they  all 
did,  severally  fluttering  away,  I  reasoned  that 
their  repeated  efforts  to  get  out  had  been 


necessary  to  the  circulation  of  the  vitalizing 
fluid  that  causes  the  wings  to  expand;  that 
what  I  had  done  to  the  first  had  proved  not  a 
help  but  a  hindrance — misapplied  pity  indeed, 
when  what  was  needed  was  power  gained 
through  self-help.” 

In  Appleton  Chapel,  Cambridge,  I  heard 
the  following  homily  spoken  by  a  visiting 
minister:  “Several  years  ago  I  was  called  to  a 
hospital  to  see  a  patient.  I  found  her  old  and 
bedridden,  physically  helpless,  but  cheery  not¬ 
withstanding.  The  hospital  being  full  else¬ 
where,  she  lay  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  women’s 
mental  ward,  a  drab  place  enough.  My  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  get  her  moved  into  a  brighter 
room,  and  I  said  so. 

“  ‘Oh,  please  don’t,’  she  begged.  ‘I  may  look 
forlorn  here;  but  I  am  so  happy,  having 
finally  found  my  job,  my  opportunity.  These 
other  women  are  deranged  in  mind,  poor 
things.  Daytimes  they  fuss  and  quarrel  some. 
But  evenings  I  talk  to  them  as  the  spirit  moves 
me  to,  and  they  listen.  Somehow  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  changed,  transformed.  One  of  them 
may  quietly  weep,  but  more  often  one  starts 
a  song  and  the  rest  join  in.  It  is  lovely;  and 
I  am  so  happy — happy  all  the  next  day,  too, 
thinking  what  I  may  tell  them  that  evening. 

“‘No!  No!  Do  not  have  me  moved.  My 
mission  is  here  where  I  can  serve.  It  is  my 
last  chance.  Surely  you  can  understand,  you 
being  a  minister.’ 

“I  could  and  I  did — telling  her  so;  then  I 
left,  having  humbly  learned  my  lesson.  In¬ 
deed,  Spurgeon  was  right  in  saying:  ‘The 
Lord  gets  his  best  soldiers  out  of  the  high¬ 
lands  of  affliction.'  ” 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  recently  acquired  as  a  gift  the  property 
known  as  “Rest-Haven”  in  the  town  of  Mon¬ 
roe,  Orange  County,  New  York.  For  fifteen 
years  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  personally  conducted  and  financed 
“Rest-Haven”  as  a  summer  home  for  blind 
girls,  and  it  was  here  that  many  of  them, 
according  to  their  own  testimony,  spent  the 
happiest  and  most  enjoyable  time  of  their 
lives. 

During  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  war  activities,  Mr.  Migel  sus¬ 
pended  operation  of  “Rest-Haven,”  but 
because  this  vacation  center  fills  a  real  need 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  logical 
project  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Migel  offered  the  property,  com¬ 
plete  with  equipment  and  furnishings,  as  a 
gift  to  the  Foundation  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  held  December  io,  1943. 
This  offer  was  immediately  accepted,  and  the 
Foundation  plans  to  reopen  “Rest-Haven”  to 
blind  women  for  summer  vacation  periods 
beginning  early  in  June,  1944. 

“Rest-Haven,”  which  is  situated  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Ramapo  Mountains  about 
forty  miles  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York, 
consists  of  a  spacious  four-story  white  frame 
mansion  with  gables  and  balconies,  set  in  the 
midst  of  five  acres  of  park  land,  beautifully 
landscaped,  with  fine  old  trees,  velvety  lawns, 
and  colorful  gardens,  only  half  a  mile  from 
one  of  the  picturesque  lakes  which  adorn  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  house  accommo¬ 
dates  about  thirty  guests  at  a  time;  each  group 
will  remain  for  eighteen  days. 

Blind  women  who  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  guests  at  “Rest-Haven”  have 


been  informed  of  its  contemplated  reopening, 
and  already  many  letters  have  been  received 
expressing  joy  at  the  prospect  of  resumption 
of  activities  there. 

In  order  to  assist  dramatic  arts  teachers  in 
selecting  plays  for  study  or  production,  the 
Dramatic  Arts  Library  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  has  compiled  an  anno¬ 
tated  catalog  of  69  plays.  Inkprint  copies  of 
any  number  of  these  plays  are  available  on 
loan  for  preliminary  reading,  and  prompt 
books  (director’s  manuscripts)  of  any  play 
selected  for  performance  may  also  be  bor¬ 
rowed.  Braille  parts  for  most  of  the  plays  are 
available  on  quota  accounts  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  A  copy  of 
the  catalog  has  been  sent  to  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind.  A  limited  number  of 
catalogs  are  available  to  individual  teachers 
of  dramatic  arts  upon  request.  Address  all 
communications:  Dramatic  Arts  Library, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

The  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial  Medal, 
awarded  annually  by  the  Foundation  to  a 
sightless  student  studying  on  a  scholarship 
from  the  Foundation,  and  whose  academic 
record  has  been  of  the  highest,  has  been  given 
this  year  to  Carson  T.  Seavey,  of  Winter  Park, 
Florida.  Mr.  Seavey  graduated  from  Rollins 
College  in  June,  1943,  and  is  now  studying  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law. 


At  the  request  of  the  agencies  concerned, 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  social  research  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  within  the  past  several  weeks  con- 


APPOINTMENTS 


suited  with  the  state  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  and 
with  private  agencies  in  Cleveland  (Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind),  and  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  (Social  Welfare  Society). 


CHANGES  IN 

DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Page  5§.  Range  Broom  Factory,  Chisholm, 
Minnesota,  has  been  closed  permanently. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
will  hold  its  1944  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  21  to  27.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  will  sponsor  two  meetings,  one  on 
May  22,  from  4:00  to  5:30  p.m.,  on  “Social 
Case  Work  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Blind”;  the  other  on  May  25,  from  2:00  to 
*  3:30  p.m.,  on  “Social  Security  for  the  Blind.” 
The  Foundation  will  have  an  exhibit  booth 
and  maintain  consultation  service  throughout 
the  Conference.  Glen  Leet,  Administrator  of 
Public  Assistance,  Rhode  Island  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  is  chairman  of  the 
Program  Committee. 
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The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  the  Federal  Security  Agency  has  added  a 
new  member  to  its  staff  in  the  person  of  H.  G. 
Salter,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Salter  has 
been  director  of  Education,  as  well  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  State 
Board  of  Control,  for  the  past  eight  years.  He 
resigned  his  position  in  Lincoln  on  March  15 
to  accept  the  appointment  with  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Washington,  and 
has  already  departed  for  the  East  to  assume 
his  new  duties. 


NECROLOGY 


* 

Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader,  co-founder  and  for 
many  years  head  of  the  Clovernook  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Cincinnati,  died  suddenly  at 
her  home  in  that  city  on  Sunday,  March  12. 
An  appreciation  of  Miss  Trader,  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  among  other  things,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Cincinnati  Library  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Clovernook  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  will  appear  in  the  May 
issue  of  Outlook^  for  the  Blind. 
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CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer  is  now  working  on  the  history 
of  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Maryland ,  a 
companion  volume  to  the  Conquest  of  Blind¬ 
ness  in  Pennsylvania.  Judging  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  past  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  this  forthcoming  volume  will  be 
of  much  interest.  Arrangements  for  publica¬ 
tion  have  not  yet  been  completed. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  receives 
many  inquiries  from  agencies  requesting  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  covered  in  one  of  its  Workshop 
Bulletins  or  other  bulletins  which  it  sends 
out.  This  leads  N.I.B.  to  believe  that  these 
bulletins  are  not  being  circulated  among  the 
interested  persons  in  such  agencies,  and  it 
asks  that  Workshop  Bulletins  be  marked  for 
the  attention  of  the  agency  staff  members  who 
are  concerned  with  N.I.B.  operations. 

National  Industries  has  recently  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
Purposes  and  Principles,”  and  it  strongly 
recommends  that  each  workshop  distribute 
copies  of  this  folder  to  members  of  its  Board 
of  Directors,  Community  Funds,  and  other 
persons  interested  in  the  operation  of  the 
workshop.  A  reasonable  number  of  copies 
will  be  furnished  gratis  upon  request. 

Under  date  of  March  io,  1944,  the  War 
Production  Board  revoked  General  Conserva¬ 
tion  Order  L-283,  which  was  originally  is¬ 
sued  on  August  6,  1943.  The  revocation  order 
reads:  “Section  3230.1  General  Conservation 
Order  L-283  IS  hereby  revoked.  This  action 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any  way 
any  liability  or  penalty  accrued  or  incurred 
under  General  Conservation  Order  L-283. 
Effect  of  other  orders.  The  revocation  of  this 
order  does  not  affect  other  orders  or  regula¬ 
tions  which,  by  control  of  materials  used  in 
brooms  or  otherwise,  place  restrictions  upon 
the  manufacture  of  brooms.” 

N.I.B.  suggests  that  workshops  secure  a 
copy  of  C.M.P.  Regulation  No.  5  and  Direc¬ 
tion  No.  16  from  their  local  War  Production 


Board  office.  This  Direction  permits  work¬ 
shops  to  consider  broom  wire  as  an  operating 
or  maintenance  supply  item,  and  to  extend 
an  AA-2  rating  in  the  procurement  of  same, 
as  long  as  the  total  of  wire  purchases,  plus 
ratings  extended  for  procurement  of  other 
operating  and  maintenance  supplies,  does  not 
exceed  $5,000  per  year.  Workshops  which  are 
now  operating  under  C.MJPqb  authorization 
may  continue  under  this  plan.  Those  which 
choose  to  operate  under  the  new  Direction 
are  advised  to  write  W.P.B.  requesting  that 
their  C.M.P^b  authorization  be  cancelled. 

A  number  of  workshops  have  not  yet  sent 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  their  1943 
report,  or  copy  of  their  November,  1943,  pay¬ 
roll.  They  are  asked  to  do  so  immediately,  as 
N.I.B.  must  compile  these  figures  for  its 
Committee. 

N.I.B.  is  still  receiving  invoices  without  al¬ 
location  numbers,  shipment  numbers,  etc.  It 
will  appreciate  workshops  making  sure  that 
this  information  is  listed  on  their  invoices. 

John  H.  Davis  Company,  1709  N.  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California,  is  listed  as  a 
new  source  of  supply  for  deck  swab  yarn. 

For  some  months  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  has  been  experimenting  with  a 
wooden  link  mat,  and  Illinois  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  1310  South  Newberry  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  the  Kansas  City  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  1844  Broadway,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  are  now  in  a  position  to  sell 
unassembled  wooden  link  mats  to  other  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind,  which,  if  interested, 
should  send  their  orders  direct  to  either  of 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


these  workshops.  N.I.B.  has  sent  a  price  list 
of  the  parts  for  these  wooden  link  mats  to  all 
workshops  for  the  blind  participating  in  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  and  will  be  glad  to  send  this 
list  also  to  any  other  interested  agencies. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  suggests 
that  when  workshops  receive  the  monthly 
forecast  letter  .from  the  Jersey  City  Quarter¬ 
master  Depot,  they  fill  in  the  amount  that  is 
on  their  delivery  schedule  unless  they  are 
absolutely  certain  they  cannot  make  the  de¬ 
livery  as  scheduled.  In  this  way  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  delivery  order  and  bill  of  lading  for 
the  full  amount.  If,  through  some  unforeseen 
circumstances,  they  are  unable  to  make  the 
delivery,  they  can  always  wire  Jersey  City 
the  amount  thev  will  deliver  and  how  much 

j 

they  will  be  short. 

National  Industries  understands  that  some 
of  the  dealers  authorized  to  import  Argentine 
broom  corn  have  been  soliciting  the  work¬ 
shops  for  their  orders.  The  War  Production 
Board  has  notified  these  dealers  that  this 
Argentine  broom  corn  is  being  brought  in  by 
the  War  Department  and  will  be  distributed 
by  it  to  the  workshops  for  the  blind  which 
are  working  on  army  contracts,  and  that  none 
of  this  corn  will  be  available  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brooms  for  civilians. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.:  “In¬ 
formation  has  reached  this  office  that  Defense 
Supply  Corporation  owns  approximately  400 
tons  of  piassava  fibre  which  they  are  trying  to 
dispose  of  at  their  cost  price  of  $.1232  per 
pound.  This  fibre  is  of  various  lengths  from 
1  to  4  meters  long,  and  it  is  believed  that  most 
of  it  will  run  from  3  to  4  meters,  or  from  9 
to  12  feet,  which  means  that  it  will  have  to  be 
cut  down  to  make  it  usable  for  brooms.  Of 
course  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  buyer  to 
assume  the  expense  of  having  it  cut  to  size. 
If  any  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind  are 


interested  in  this  fibre,  it  is  suggested  that 
they  get  in  touch  with  John  Armstrong,  of 
the  Defense  Supply  Corporation.” 

The  new  tax  law  imposes  a  20  per  cent  re¬ 
tail  sales  tax  on  luggage  and  leather  articles, 
such  as  purses,  handbags,  pocketbooks,  wal¬ 
lets,  billfolds,  and  card,  pass,  and  key  cases. 
Workshops  operating  a  retail  sales  unit  or 
selling  these  articles  at  retail  are  advised  to 
consult  their  local  tax  collector  concerning 
the  method  of  collecting  and  paying  this  tax. 

Any  shop  having  pillowcase  seconds  for 
sale  is  asked  to  notify  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  office  of  the  quantity  and  size, 
as  many  requests  are  received  for  them. 

C.  C.  Kleber. 


HOME  FOR  WAR-BLINDED 
CANADIANS 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  training 
center  for  the  blinded  soldiers  of  the  present 
war  are  being  completed  by  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind.  A  house  has 
already  been  secured  at  78  Admiral  Road, 
Toronto,  where  Canadian  war-blinded  will 
be  given  a  home  while  undergoing  training 
in  braille,  typing,  and  simple  handicrafts  at 
the  Institute’s  headquarters.  Further  training 
will  be  given  according  to  the  individual  re¬ 
quirements  and  capabilities  of  the  men,  and 
the  facilities  of  the  Institute  for  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  business  management  or  in  some  form 
of  industrial  employment  or  in  suitable  pro¬ 
fessions,  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  house  which  has  been  secured  for  this 
purpose  is  described  as  a  pleasant  and  com¬ 
modious  dwelling  of  16  rooms.  It  will  have 
dining  rooms,  lounges,  and  recreation  rooms, 
and  there  will  be  an  adequate  house  staff 
assisted  by  members  of  the  Voluntary  Aid 
Detachment  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross.  The 
purpose  is  to  conduct  this  home  on  much  the 
same  lines  as  St.  Dunstan’s,  in  England. 


NOTES  FROAT THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


The  journal  of  Educational  Sociology  for 
February,  1944,  contains  the  article,  “Enroll¬ 
ment  of  Blind  Pupils  in  the  United  States,”  by 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay. 
The  aim  of  the  paper  is  to  set  forth  the  facts 
regarding  variation  of  blind-pupil  enrollment 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  in¬ 
dicate  some  of  the  factors  involved,  to  trace 
and  evaluate  these  factors,  and  to  develop 
statistical  criteria  for  future  studies. 

A  pamphlet,  The  Care  of  the  Deaf-Blind, 
has  been  published  by  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  England  and  consists  of  the 
four  best  essays  submitted  for  the  MacGregor 
prize  competition  in  June,  1942.  The  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  answers  were  sought  in  these 
papers  were  as  follows:  What  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  the  social  worker  with 
the  deaf-blind  ?  What  steps  can  be  taken  to 
mitigate  their  double  handicap  in  each  case 
and  how  can  they  be  helped  to  lead  fuller 
and  happier  lives?  What  organizations  can 
be  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  social 
worker  in  the  task  ? 

“The  Blind  Make  Us  See,”  by  Viktor 
Lowenfeld,  is  found  in  Magazine  of  Art  for 
October,  1943.  It  is  stated  that  “Since  definite 
trends  and  behavior  patterns  are  clearly  seen 
when  deprived  of  any  inner  ‘cover,’  they  can 
best  be  observed  and  investigated  in  extreme 
cases.  In  this  case  a  very  interesting  analysis 
of  shape  and  form  created  by  blind  individ¬ 
uals  gives  us  insight  into  our  own  reactions 
to  the  world  around  us.” 

Science  News  Letter  for  January  15,  1944, 


contains  “Bringer  of  Light,”  by  Erik  Wast- 
berg,  the  story  of  Sweden’s  Gustaf  Dalen, 
who  invented  the  sun-valve  beacon  which 
guides  ships  and  planes,  and  who  devised  safe 
methods  of  bottling  acetylene  gas.  Gustaf 
Dalen  was  blind  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life,  but  many  of  his  most  spectacular 
inventions  were  perfected  after  he  lost  his 
sight. 

“Book  Illustrations  for  Blind  Children,”  by 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  is  found  in  Journal  of 
Exceptional  Children  for  December,  1943.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  Talking  Book  might 
present  new  possibilities  for  illustrations  for 
blind  children  in  audible  form.  The  Talking 
Book  Education  Project  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  experimented 
with  different  ways  in  which  sound  effects 
can  be  used  in  this  connection. 

“An  Eye  for  an  Eye,”  by  Philip  Harkins,  is 
found  in  Colliers  magazine  for  November 
27,  1943,  telling  the  seemingly  miraculous 
story  of  the  operation  known  as  corneal  trans¬ 
planting.  The  article  is  reprinted  in  a  some¬ 
what  abbreviated  form  in  the  December,  1943, 
issue  of  Reader  s  Digest . 

American  Mercury  for  March,  1944,  in¬ 
cludes  “The  Amazing  Blind,”  by  Fraser 
Bond.  A  survey  is  given  of  the  part  played 
by  blind  men  and  women  in  various  defense 
industries.  War  and  its  resulting  labor  short¬ 
age  have  opened  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
many  sightless  persons  who  before  might  not 
even  have  been  considered  by  the  average  em¬ 
ployer. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Arkansas  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Depart¬ 
ment — Roy  Kumpe,  formerly  supervisor  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  with  the  State  Department  of 
Welfare  for  Arkansas,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department,  where 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  under  the  Barden— La  Follette  program. 

Chicago:  Braille  Classes  in  Public  Schools — The 
boys  of  the  Braille  Room  of  Marshall  High  School 
have  a  gym  class  of  their  own  with  a  course  which 
duplicates,  in  some  measure,  the  Commando  course 
given  to  selected  sighted  boys;  the  course  includes 
gymnastics,  swimming,  and  health.  The  girls  enter 
regular  classes  with  sighted  girls,  and  also  take 
gymnastics,  swimming,  and  health.  Some  of  the 
sighted  students  at  Marshall  who  render  reader 
service  to  those  without  sight  formed  a  readers’  club 
last  semester  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  as  well 
as  for  social  enjoyment. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Fred  A. 
Bates,  who  was  boys’  supervisor  at  the  Colorado 
School  many  years  ago,  has  returned  to  fill  the  same 
position  again.  Mrs.  Bates,  who  has  also  been  added 
to  the  school  staff,  will  do  the  relief  work. 

Family  Service  Association ,  Department  for  the 
Blind  ( Washington ,  D.  C.) — Miss  Sophy  L.  For¬ 
ward,  formerly  home  teacher  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  similar  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Family  Service  Association. 

National  Council  on  Rehabilitation  (New  Yoi'k) 
— The  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation  will  pre¬ 
sent  an  evening  program  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  25,  at  8:30  p.m.  The  tentative  program 
will  deal  with  the  processes  of  rehabilitation. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 


ness — Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Society,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  National  Health  Council.  She  is 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  this  post  since  the 
founding  of  the  Council  in  1921.  Mrs.  Merrill  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  medical  director  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  An 
addition  to  the  growing  number  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  field  of  health  education  is  “Eyes  for 
Tomorrow,”  a  two-reel  film  produced  by  the 
Emerson  Yorke  Studio  for  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Alois  Havrilla  is  the 
commentator  for  the  picture.  The  film  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  United  States  by  the  National  So¬ 
ciety,  and  a  slightly  altered  version,  with  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sound  tracks,  will  be  released 
throughout  Latin  America  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter-American 
% 

Affairs. 

New  Yor\  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — Mrs.  Ann 
G.  Gottlieb,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  served 
as  assistant  superintendent  at  the  Yonkers  Home 
of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  has 
now  been  appointed  superintendent,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Anne  E.  Renton,  who  is  retiring.  Mrs.  Bessie 
L.  Newman  has  been  named  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent.  Previous  to  her  appointment  at  the  Yonkers 
Home,  Mrs.  Newman  was  assistant  cafeteria 
manager  in  the  Yonkers  public  schools. 

North  Dakota:  State  School  for  the  Blind — The 
Sunshine  Troop  of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  North  Dakota 
School  presented  two  plays  in  the  school  auditorium 
on  the  evening  of  March.  3.  Miss  Rose  Samuelson 
and  Miss  Estyre  Sundstrom  directed  the  plays. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  (Delaware 
Branch ) — The  Delaware  Branch  reports  that  it 
now  employs  a  full-time  executive  director  and  two 
staff  members,  that  it  has  started  a  weaving  pro¬ 
gram;  and  that  it  has  enlarged  its  services  to  the 
blind  people  of  Delaware  County. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — A  Trainee  Acceptance  Center  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  instituted  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  to  find  out  how  long  it  takes  new  workers 
to  gain  an  average  speed  in  the  performance  of 
various  tasks.  The  Institution  reports  that  results 
are  proving  beneficial  in  placement,  as  well  as  in 
aiding  classroom  teachers.  The  testing  is  carried 
from  the  9th  grade  through  the  high  school.  The 
School  has  received  the  Minute  Man  Award  and 
the  White  Minute  Man  Flag  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  student  body  are 
buying  war  stamps  or  bonds  through  a  systematic 
plan.  It  has  also  received  the  personal  congratula¬ 
tions  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt  on  its  participation 
in  this  wartime  activity. 

Washington:  Department  of  Social  Security 
( Olympia ) — The  University  of  Washington  work¬ 
ing  with  the  State  of  Washington,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  is  offering  a  two  semester  hour  credit  course 
in  methods  of  instruction  of  adult  blind  especially 
for  home  teachers  of  the  blind.  Other  courses  of 


interest  to  home  teachers  are  also  available,  such  as 
“Eye  Conditions”  listed  in  the  “Training  for 
Teachers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.”  A  committee  at 
the  University  is  glad  to  counsel  with  home  teachers 
of  the  blind  regarding  courses  that  are  particularly 
pertinent  to  their  work. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  ( Pitts¬ 
burgh  ) — During  the  recent  Fourth  War  Loan  Drive, 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  evolved  a  novel 
idea  that  produced  excellent  results.  In  order  to 
stimulate  greater  enthusiasm  for  stamp  and  bond 
buying,  the  School  proceeded  as  though  it  were 
purchasing  a  jeep,  piece  by  piece.  Each  grade  of  the 
School,  as  well  as  the  individual  members  of  the 
faculty,  staff,  and  household  department,  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  buying  as  many  parts  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Prices  ranged  from  $3.00  for  a  safety  strap 
to  $230  for  the  body,  the  total  cost  of  the  jeep  being 
$1165.  So  great  was  the  interest  aroused  by  this 
method  that  when  the  final  count  was  taken  it  was 
found  that  the  School  had  purchased  two  jeeps 
instead  of  one. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  THE  WAR-BLINDED 

SOLDIERS1 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JAMES  N.  GREEAR,  JR. 


The  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  has 
been  designated  as  one  of  two  centers  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  serious  eye  disabilities 
including  soldiers  who  have  become  blind 
while  in  the  service.  The  latter  are  trans¬ 
ferred  there  for  definitive  treatment  and  for 
preparation  for  a  new  way  of  life.  Important 
time  is  saved  in  that  both  the  above  are  car¬ 
ried  on  concurrently. 

I  shall  not  hazard  a  guess  at  the  number  of 
blinded  servicemen  who  will  come  out  of  the 
present  conflict.  However,  we  may  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  will 
be  far  in  excess  of  World  War  I. 

1  From  a  speech  given  at  the  37th  Annual  Meeting  of 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  March  30,  1944. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  N.  Greear,  Jr.,  is  chief  of  the 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Section  of  the  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital  at  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  which 
cares  for  war-blinded  soldiers  returned  to  this  country 
from  the  eastern  theater  of  war.  Before  assuming  his 
present  duties,  Colonel  Greear  was  for  twenty  years  a 
practicing  ophthalmologist  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  on  the  staff  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity. 


At  present  we  have  forty-five  patients  who 
have  been  classified  as  blind.  Land  mines  and 
booby  traps  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
sight  in  a  large  percentage  of  battle  casualties. 
However,  because  of  the  Army’s  very  inten¬ 
sive  training  program,  a  number  of  soldiers 
have  been  blinded  as  a  result  of  injuries  ac¬ 
cidentally  incurred  in  their  varied  phases  of 
training. 

A  small  percentage  of  patients  who  are 
admitted  as  blind  casualties  will  have  useful 
vision  restored  through  operative  procedures. 
All  of  our  efforts  are  directed  toward  restora¬ 
tion  of  whatever  vision  there  is  to  be  salvaged 
and  often  this  is  far  greater  than  we  might 
have  expected. 

The  problem  of  rehabilitation  of  these  sol¬ 
diers  is  extremely  difficult  and  varied.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  specialties  of  medicine,  in 
particular  plastic,  orthopedic,  and  neuro¬ 
surgery.  The  battle  experiences  that  these 
men  have  undergone  increase  the  difficulties 
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encountered  in  having  the  soldier  accept  his 
blindness.  The  success  of  our  program  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  many  facts.  The  native  ability, 
intelligence,  and  previous  training  of  the 
soldier  are  factors  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  The  readjustment  of  the  newly 
blinded  soldier  is  started  in  the  hospital  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  determined  that  there  is 
permanent  loss  of  vision.  Fears  must  be 
quickly  dispelled  and  the  individual  en¬ 
couraged  and  given  confidence.  Often  the 
accomplishment  of  some  small  feat  goes  a 
long  way  toward  developing  self-confidence. 

We  are  unusually  fortunate  at  Valley  Forge 
in  having  a  splendid  staff  of  instructors  and 
counselors.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  briefly 
something  about  them. 

All  of  our  staff  are  college  graduates  and 
have  had  particular  training  for  the  jobs  they 
are  doing. 

In  teaching  braille  and  typing  we  have  five 
instructors:  Miss  Rosalie  Cohen  and  Miss 
Martha  Bell  Miller  are  blind  and  give  only 
individual  instruction;  Miss  Ilah  Oja,  Sergeant 
Rexford  Reid,  and  Private  Carter  of  the 
WAC  are  sighted  and  are  capable  of  giving 
individual  and  group  instruction;  consultants 
are  Sergeant  Rexford  Reid,  Private  Alan  R. 
Blackburn,  Jr.,  Private  Paul  S.  Conlan,  Ser¬ 
geant  Mortimer  Frankston,  and  former  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Raymond  Frey.  The  last-mentioned 
was  blinded  in  this  war  just  about  a  year  ago 
and  was  one  of  the  first  patients  to  be  treated 
at  Valley  Forge.  He  has  made  a  wonderful 
adjustment  to  the  inconvenience  of  blindness 
and  is  a  splendid  “morale  builder.”  He  it  is 
who  makes  the  first  contact  with  newly  arrived 
patients,  and  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  in 
another  hospital  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  and  cannot  be  moved  for  some 
reason,  Mr.  Frey  goes  to  him  and  spends  as 
much  time  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  allay 
the  fears  which  catastrophic  blindness  would 
bring  to  an  otherwise  normal  individual. 

Lieutenant  Carolyn  Jones,  of  the  WAC,  is 
in  charge  of  the  Occupational  Therapy  De¬ 


partment  which  has  been  modified  and  de¬ 
veloped  along  lines  to  give  the  soldier  special 
training  in  manual  dexterity  rather  than 
vocational  training.  The  primary  aim  here  is 
to  teach  the  men  to  use  their  fingers  and 
to  develop  a  keen  sense  of  touch. 

Our  general  program  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  has  been  worked  out  on  a  basis  of 
successive  phases  of  training.  The  individual 
who  makes  a  readjustment  to  life  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  numerous  problems.  Some  of 
these  affect  his  immediate  existence;  others 
will  diminish  in  importance  as  the  individual 
grows  in  his  new  mode  of  living;  and  some, 
because  of  good  training,  will  cease  to  be 
problems.  Hence,  an  adequate  Program  of 
Rehabilitation  would  stress  adjustment  to 
three  phases  of  life:  (i)  the  current,  routine 
days  at  hand;  (2)  preparation  for  a  new  voca¬ 
tional  program;  and  (3)  vocational  training. 

To  be  effective  then,  our  Program  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  has  been  divided  into  three  periods 
— Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced.  Each 
period  considers  the  particular  needs  of  the 
individual  for  that  phase  of  living  and  the 
program  for  that  period  is  so  planned  as  to 
be  adequate. 

Orientation  permits  the  trainee  to  know 
the  scope  of  his  complete  program.  Each  suc¬ 
cessive  phase  offers  growth  and  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  contacts  of  new  instructors  instead  of 
one  long  period  where  many  hands  might 
ease  a  trainee  along.  His  complete  program, 
devoid  of  restriction,  becomes  a  means  to  a 
liberating  end. 

Primary  Period.  A  most  important  period 
of  adjustment  is  the  first  one.  In  the  Primary 
Period  our  first  aim  is  to  have  the  soldier 
make  a  satisfactory  psychological  adjustment 
to  his  loss  of  vision.  Here,  with  adequate 
guidance,  the  individual  avoids  acquiring 
blindisms,  overcomes  frustrations,  and  gains 
the  skill  and  confidence  of  living  that  permits 
an  adjustment  to  society  whereby  he  is  not 
only  inconspicuous  but  also  welcome. 

Trainees  assigned  to  this  unit  for  rehabilita- 
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tion  undoubtedly  have  conceived  some  faulty 
ideas  of  a  life  devoid  of  their  previous  activi¬ 
ties.  This  initial  period  stresses  motivation. 
This  entails  guidance  of  the  trainee  as  he 
begins  his  life  in  the  hospital;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  care  of  his  personal  effects,  as  well 
as  of  himself;  motivation  indoors  as  well  as 
outdoors,  with  the  aid  of  an  adequate  cane; 
the  acquisition  of  his  needs;  personal  necessi¬ 
ties,  additional  issue  of  clothing,  a  braille 
watch,  etc. — all  these  become  the  medium  of 
an  approach  to  a  new  mode  of  living. 

Through  such  a  program  the  instructor 
comes  to  know  the  trainee  more  intimately. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  cultivating 
the  personal  contacts  that  beget  confidence 
and  a  more  complete  understanding  of  any 
problems  that  arise.  Adequate  guidance  at¬ 
tends  new  growth  as  the  consultant  and  the 
instructor  maintain  a  close  liaison. 

To  facilitate  the  training  of  this  period  the 
following  specific  procedures  have  been 
adopted : 

1.  The  initial  period  of  rehabilitation  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  those  matters  which 
will  foster  a  speedy  adjustment  to  normal 
living. 

2.  This  initial  training  is  handled  by  only 
one  instructor — an  enlisted  man — with 
the  co-operation  of  the  consultant. 

3.  The  length  of  time  of  this  training  period 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  advance¬ 
ment  made  by  the  trainee.  Nominally,  a 
30-day  period  is  suggested,  especially  if 
much  medical  care  is  necessary. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  this  phase  of  the  program 
fosters  not  only  the  adjustment  of  the 
trainee  to  society,  but  also  his  acceptance 
on  a  high  plane  by  society,  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  a  furlough  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
period  of  training  is  considered.  If 
granted,  this  permits  usage  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  independence  gained  and  stimu¬ 
lates  a  desire  to  return  in  order  to  begin 
the  broader,  more  academic,  and  extra¬ 


curricular  program  to  follow.  Further,  it 
is  felt  that  the  trainee  becomes  more 
receptive  to  the  second  phase  of  training 
because  he  returns  relaxed,  refreshed,  and 
confident. 

5.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  training  period, 
two  reports  become  a  part  of  the  Rehabili¬ 
tation  File  on  the  trainee:  one,  a  copy  of 
the  initial  interview  form  prepared  by  the 
consultant;  the  other,  a  report  on  the 
training  by  the  instructors  with  any 
specific  suggestions  they  may  have  that 
would  be  valuable  to  the  instructors  who 
will  continue  the  training  program. 

Intermediate  Period.  Having  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  aims  of  the  Primary  Period,  the 
trainee  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  broader 
training  period.  Specifically,  this  period  should 
offer  the  academic  training  and  the  training 
in  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  prepare  him 
for  vocational  training.  In  addition  there 
should  be  additional  social  contact. 

For  this  period  the  following  additional 
plans  have  been  added  to  give  a  broader,  well- 
rounded  program: 

1.  The  academic  training  in  braille,  typing, 
the  training  offered  in  the  workshop, 
physical  education,  and  additional  courses 
— all  these  are  begun  in  this  period. 

2.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  definite  levels  of  achievement  in 
the  academic  subjects. 

3.  An  adequate  testing  program  has  been 
established  to  correlate  the  training  of 
this  period. 

4.  Trainees  are  given  class  instruction  as 
soon  as  feasible  so  that  the  additional 
training  gained  by  working  together, 
plus  the  benefit  of  purposeful  drill  work, 
is  not  neglected. 

5.  The  addition  of  some  speech  work  is 
introduced  thereby  thwarting  any  tend¬ 
ency  toward  poor  speech  patterns.  (Dis¬ 
cussions,  refresher  classes  in  social  eti- 
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quette,  a  current  events  class,  choral 
groups,  etc.,  all  offer  an  excellent  means 
of  improving  speech.) 

6.  A  varied  social  program  is  introduced. 
Dancing,  roller  skating,  and  card  tourna¬ 
ments  are  suggested. 

7.  Biweekly  progress  reports  during  this 
period  become  a  part  of  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Training  File  on  each  trainee. 

Advanced  Period.  With  the  background  of 
the  first  two  periods  of  instruction,  the  trainee 
reaches  a  stage  where  he  is  ready  for  intensive 
vocational  training  or  professional  training. 


It  is  imperative  that  the  final  phase  of  train¬ 
ing  include  the  following: 

1.  Orientation  to  a  complete  vocational 
program. 

2.  a.  Vocational  specialization;  or 

b.  Higher  educational  training  for  a 
profession. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  facilities  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Bureau. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  national  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  facilities  of  the  EM’s 
State  Agency  for  the  Blind. 


TRAINING  CENTER  FOR  BLINDED  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 


The  announcement  has  just  been  made  that 
in  the  near  future  the  Avon  Old  Farms 
School  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  will  be 
taken  over  for  use  as  a  Social  Adjustment 
Center  for  war-blinded  personnel.  Plans  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  center  were 
announced  by  the  War  Department  last 
March,  and  Colonel  Frederic  Thorne,  one  of 
the  Army’s  foremost  ophthalmologists,  was 
named  to  be  its  head. 

According  to  the  plans  formulated  at  that 
time,  all  men  blinded  in  the  service  will  be 
sent  to  the  new  Social  Adjustment  Center  as 
soon  as  their  acute  hospital  treatment  has  been 
completed.  There  they  will  receive  training 
in  social  adjustment,  including  activities  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  manual  dexterity. 
Here  also,  before  they  are  discharged,  initial 
studies  will  be  made  of  their  aptitude  and 
preferences  with  respect  to  future  employ¬ 
ment,  to  the  .end  that  by  the  time  the  men  are 
ready  for  discharge  there  may  be  a  proper 
follow-up  and  continuing  vocational  training 
or  placement  in  work  available  to  them 
through  the  Veterans  Administration.  No 


blinded  person  will  be  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  until  he  has  completed  the  train¬ 
ing  to  be  provided  at  the  Center — a  training 
which  it  is  estimated  will  usually -require  six 
months  to  complete,  although  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  period  will  vary  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Thirty  instructors,  including  some  who  are 
themselves  blind,  will  teach  the  men  braille, 
typing,  use  of  the  braille  slate,  salesmanship, 
farming,  and  other  skills.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  completion  of  training  and 
placement.  The  Center  has  facilities  for  200 
men. 

The  property  chosen  to  accommodate  the 
Social  Adjustment  Center  comprises  a  tract 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  and  twenty-six 
buildings  constructed  of  brick  and  stone. 

Avon  Old  Farms  School  is  at  present  a  pre¬ 
paratory  school  for  boys.  It  was  established  in 
1927  by  Mrs.  Theodate  Pope  Riddle,  New 
England  architect,  who  designed  and  built  it 
as  a  memorial  to  her  father,  the  late  Alfred 
Atmore  Pope.  Because  of  wartime  difficulties 
the  School  is  suspending  operations  on  June  1. 


GEORGIA  D.  TRADER:  AN  APPRECIATION 

WALTER  G.  HOLMES 


When  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Georgia 
Trader  reached  the  blind  people  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  March  12,  the  darkness  of  their  world 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  deepen  around  them; 
for  not  only  had  Miss  Trader  been  one  of 
their  best  friends  throughout  her  long  and 
active  life;  her  gracious  personality  had  be¬ 
come  a  shining  symbol  and  an  inspiration  to 
all  those  who,  like  herself,  were  without  sight. 
Blind  from  the  age  of  eleven,  Miss  Trader  had 
one  great  desire — to  make  her  life  count  to¬ 
ward  increasing  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  other  blind  people.  By  inheritance  and  train¬ 
ing  she  was  well  prepared  for  this  self-ap¬ 
pointed  task. 

Although  she  is  perhaps  best  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  as  founder,  together 
with  her  sister  Florence,  of  the  Clovernook 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  also  of  the  Clover- 
nook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  her  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  began  with  her 
interest  in  obtaining  books  for  sightless  read¬ 
ers.  In  1899  the  Trader  sisters  were  paying 
express  on  books  for  the  blind  which  were 
borrowed  from  a  collection  in  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Columbus,  but  they  were 
eager  that  there  should  be  a  library  for  the 
blind  in  Cincinnati.  After  undertaking  a 
census  of  blind  people  in  Hamilton  County 
which  revealed  that  there  were  400  blind  in 
that  county,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Public  Library  Board  which  brought  a 
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promise  of  space  and  distribution  facilities, 
but  no  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
Georgia  Trader  gave  her  own  books  as  a 
nucleus  and,  in  March,  1901,  the  Cincinnati 
Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  organized. 
This  has  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
libraries  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

From  this  first  step,  the  work  of  the  two 
sisters  progressed  in  orderly  and  logical  fash¬ 
ion.  Without  benefit  of  radios  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  a  program  of  five  regular  readings  a 
week  and  one  entertainment  a  month  was 
given  in  the  library.  This  necessitated  the 
enlisting  of  a  number  of  volunteers,  both  men 
and  women,  who  read  aloud  and  were  help¬ 
ful  in  many  ways.  Contact  with  so  many  blind 
people  revealed  the  fact  that  numbers  of  them 
had  never  been  taught  to  read  braille,  as  they 
had  lost  their  sight  after  reaching  maturity. 
A  class  for  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
braille  and  for  handwork  was  started,  and 
this  has  continued  through  the  years.  A  social 
service  department  was  organized,  and  blind 
people  needing  eye  treatment  were  helped. 
Intercession  on  behalf  of  the  blind  who  were 
unable  to  afford  carfare  to  get  to  the  Library 
was  made  to  the  Cincinnati  Traction  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  result  that  the  Company  con¬ 
tributed  sometimes  as  many  as  800  passes  a 
month  to  blind  people  and  their  guides. 

It  was  in  1903  that  the  late  William  A. 
Procter,  through  the  influence  of  Georgia  and 
Florence  Trader,  gave  “Clovernook, “  the  one¬ 
time  residence  of  the  poets  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Cary,  as  a  home  for  the  blind.  This  was  lo¬ 
cated  at  Mt.  Healthy,  about  nine  miles  out 
from  Cincinnati.  It  became  the  only  home 
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for  the  blind  in  Ohio  and  a  pattern  for  like 
institutions  the  country  over.  Since  that  time 
elaborate  buildings  have  been  erected  and  the 
Home  now  has  a  residence  capacity  of  over 
torty.  Those  who  are  able  to  work  make  a 
good  income  turning  out  plates  for  printing, 
making  rugs,  and  in  other  lines  of  activity. 
The  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
is  one  of  the  largest  braille  printing  plants  in 
the  country,  and  the  girls  do  much  of  the 
work. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  Georgia  and 
Florence  had  practically  the  sole  management 
of  the  Home  and  the  printing  press  at  Clover- 
nook.  In  the  early  days  Georgia  visited  it  daily 
with  her  sister,  kept  its  accounts  in  braille,  at¬ 
tended  to  the  correspondence,  and  managed 
its  affairs  in  general. 

The  establishment  of  braille  classes  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  making  this 
the  third  city  in  the  country  to  organize  such 
classes,  came  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Traders,  though  the  inauguration  of  this 
work  is  not  usually  associated  with  their  name. 

The  question  of  transportation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  was  a  problem,  even  with  passes  sup¬ 
plied,  and  a  bus  was  presented  to  the  sisters, 
who  were  then  faced  with  the  necessity  of 


raising  funds  for  its  maintenance.  This,  they 
did  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  the  School 
Board  assumed  the  expense. 

Through  all  the  crowded  years  of  Georgia 
Trader’s  life,  constant  appeals  for  funds  were 
necessary  and  the  confidence  of  the  public 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  of  her  own 
blindness  and  her  consequent  understanding 
of  all  the  problems  involved.  Her  winning 
personality  attracted  many  friends,  and  her 
wide  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  made 
her  a  valuable  member  of  any  committee  or 
group. 

As  a  permanent  memorial  to  her,  a  fund 
is  now  being  established  by  popular  sub¬ 
scription,  which  will  go  to  further  the  work 
she  initiated  in  Cincinnati.  Only  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  Miss  Trader  pointed  the 
way  for  such  a  memorial  when,  on  her  last 
visit  to  the  Braille  Printing  Shop  at  Clover- 
nook,  she  declared:  “There  must  be  more 
room  provided  for  this  work.  As  no  more  ad¬ 
ditions  can  be  made  to  the  present  frame 
building,  it  will  have  to  be  a  separate  unit 
connected  by  a  covered  walk.” 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  devoted  friends  who 
are  planning  this  memorial  that  her  last 
wishes  may  be  fulfilled. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS  OF  BLIND 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

NEAL  F.  QUIMBY 


In  the  past,  it  has  often  been  the  practice  to 
base  vocational  guidance  for  blind  pupils  on 
various  guesses  as  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils, 
and  on  what  jobs  might  be  available  at  the 
moment.  Occasionally,  especially  if  the  pupil 
had  a  great  deal  of  determination,  a  youngster 
would  be  allowed  to  express  his  own  desires 
as  to  the  type  of  vocation  he  wished  to  follow. 
Although  there  has  been  great  improvement 
in  guidance  programs  in  recent  years,  little 
has  been  done  to  determine  objectively  the 
aptitudes  and  interests  of  blind  adolescents. 
The  intelligence  and  achievement  tests 
adapted  for  the  blind  by  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
and  others  have  aided  in  determining  abilities 
along  lines  requiring  intellectual  attainment, 
but  are,  by  their  very  nature,  of  little  value  as 
a  means  of  determining  mechanical  aptitudes, 
or  discovering  vocational  preferences  of  any 
kind. 

During  the  school  year  1942-43,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  with  the  co-operation  of  its  placement 
officer,  Mr.  O.  E.  Day,  completed  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Trainee  Acceptance  Center  of 
Philadelphia  to  give  a  number  of  mechanical 
aptitude  tests  to  the  Overbrook  pupils.  Mr. 
Roberts,  director  of  the  Acceptance  Center, 
and  his  assistants  did  a  splendid  piece  of  work 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  this  type  of  test- 
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ing,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  article 
by  Mrs.  Bauman  in  the  current  proceedings 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  Dr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man,  of  Perkins  Institution,  are  rising  the 
same  tests  at  that  school  and  it  should  not  be 
too  long  before  we  have  some  valid  and 
reliable  tests  standardized  in  the  field  of 
mechanical  aptitudes.  It  has  long  been  real¬ 
ized  that  interests  are  as  important  for  success 
on  the  job  as  is  ability.  Interviews  with  pupils 
have  offered  conclusive  evidence  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  blind  adolescents  in  a  specific  voca¬ 
tion  is  often  based  on  glamour,  admiration 
for  some  person  in  that  particular  field,  or 
some  other  similarly  unscientific  and  im¬ 
practical  reason.  Therefore,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  find  an  objective  test  of  interests 
which  might  be  easily  adapted  for  the  blind. 
Sighted  adolescents  have  the  same  tendency 
to  pick  vocations  with  the  same  lack  of  objec¬ 
tive  thinking,  but  due  to  their  usually  wider 
range  of  experience  their  choices  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  as  impractical  and  illogical  as 
those  of  the  blind.  In  the  field  of  guidance 
for  pupils  with  sight  a  number  of  tests  have 
been  devised  to  measure  interests  more  objec¬ 
tively.  A  number  of  these  were  analyzed  care¬ 
fully  and  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Science  Research  Associates, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  seemed  to  be  the  most  easily 
adaptable  of  the  better  tests.  The  number  of 
test  points  which  had  to  be  changed  was  so 
small  that  it  would  not  cause  any  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  results  and  therefore  a  reasonably 
accurate  comparison  could  be  made  with  the 
norms  established  for  seeing  pupils.  There 
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were  a  number  of  statements  concerning  art; 
however,  it  is  natural  that  those  without  sight 
will  not  be  interested  in  paintings  if  they 
cannot  see  them. 

The  Kuder  Test  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
statements  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  Op¬ 
posite  each  of  the  statements  there  are  two 
dots.  The  pupil  chooses  the  statement  which 
mentions  the  activity  which  he  prefers  and 
with  a  special  pin  punches  through  the  in¬ 
side  dot  opposite  the  statement.  Then  he 
chooses  the  activity  in  which  he  is  least  in¬ 
terested  and  punches  through  the  outside  dot 
opposite  that  statement.  This  procedure  is 
followed  for  the  entire  series  of  statements. 
The  test  is  scored  by  turning  the  paper  over 
and  counting  the  holes  which  have  been 
punched  through  on  each  page.  The  results 
are  transferred  to  profile  sheets  which  give  a 
clear  picture  of  the  interests  of  the  individual 
pupil  in  nine  fields.  These  fields  are:  mechan¬ 
ical,  computational,  scientific,  persuasive, 
artistic,  literary,  musical,  social  service,  and 
clerical.  While  the  fields  are  definite,  the 
statements  are,  in  general,  based  on  activities 
within  the  range  of  the  pupils’  experience 
rather  than  on  specific  vocations. 

The  question  arises,  “How  can  blind  per¬ 
sons  find  the  dots  in  order  to  punch  through 
the  correct  ones?”  The  answer  is  that  ob¬ 
viously  they  cannot.  Consequently,  some  plan 
had  to  be  devised  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
blind  to  take  the  test.  Testing  one  pupil  at  a 
time  was  out  of  the  question  because  of  the 
time  element  involved.  After  a  discussion 
with  Mr.  Norman,  Overbrook’s  ingenious 
embosser,  and  with  the  approval  of  Principal 
A.  G.  Cowgill,  an  embossed  replica  of  the 
print  dots  was  made.  This  was  glued  firmly 
over  the  printed  page  with  the  embossed  dots 
exactly  over  the  printed  ones.  Then  each 
pupil  was  given  a  test  booklet  and  the  direc¬ 
tions  were  presented  very  carefully  and  very 
slowly.  Care  was  taken  that  each  pupil  should 
be  able  to  find  the  correct  dots.  The  state¬ 
ments  were  then  dictated  slowly  and  care 


was  taken  that  no  pupil  should  lose  his  place. 
Only  three  of  the  forty-five  who  took  the  test 
made  errors  which  necessitated  a  retest. 

The  results  at  Overbrook  show  that  the 
vocational  interests  of  the  blind  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  similar  to  those  of  seeing  pupils.  Except 
for  art,  the  blind  show  little  variation  from 
the  norms  for  the  seeing.  The  average  scores 
of  the  blind  are  above  the  seeing  norm  (50),  in 
literary  interest  (68),  mechanical  (58),  and 
scientific  (54).  Surprisingly,  the  group  tested 
at  Overbrook  scored  only  2  points  above  the 
seeing  norm  in  their  interest  in  music.  In 
view  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  this  subject 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  this  is  difficult  to 
understand  and  raises  a  question  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teaching  of  music  appre¬ 
ciation.  The  Overbrook  group  scored  1  point 
above  the  norm  in  social  service.  In  the  fields 
of  interest  classified  as  clerical  and  computa¬ 
tional,  the  group  was  1  point  and  3  points 
respectively  below  the  norm.  Fields  requiring 
persuasion,  such  as  law,  salesmanship,  press 
agent,  and  recreational  director  show  a  drop 
to  42. 

This  fall  the  Kuder  Test  has  been  given  to 
fourteen  high  school  pupils  in  the  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Blind.  This  group 
evidenced  most  interest  in  the  mechanical 
(64),  clerical  (58),  and  persuasive  (57)  oc¬ 
cupations.  The  fields  of  musical,  scientific, 
and  computational  interest  follow  with  55,  54, 
and  53.  The  New  Mexico  pupils  rated  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  Overbrookers  in  their 
interest  in  the  artistic  fields,  but  they  were  5 
points  below  the  norm.  There  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  partially  blind  pupils  in  the 
New  Mexico  group,  which  may  account  for 
their  somewhat  higher  score.  In  their  interest 
in  literary  fields,  they  drop  to  33.  It  is  possible 
that  the  language  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  New  Mexico  pupils  who,  in  the  main, 
are  Spanish  Americans,  explain  their  lack 
of  interest  in  literary  pursuits.  In  most  of 
the  classifications  there  is  no  great  variation 
between  the  two  groups,  although  we  find 
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the  New  Mexico  pupils  showing  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  mechanical,  clerical,  and  per¬ 
suasive  fields.  The  Overbrook  pupils  have, 
for  many  years,  had  practical  experience  in 
salesmanship  and  through  this  experience  a 
number  may  have  discovered  a  lack  of  ability 
or  a  lack  of  interest  in  this  type  of  activity. 

The  New  Mexico  pupils  showed  wide  in¬ 
dividual  variations,  as  did  those  tested  at 
Overbrook.  The  results,  combined  with  other 
tests  and  intelligent  observation,  have  been 
most  useful  in  giving  practical  and  worth¬ 
while  vocational  guidance.  The  Kuder  Test 
does  not  include  a  separate  classification  for 
agriculture.  As  agriculture  is  an  important 
field  in  a  rural  state  like  New  Mexico,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  find  an  interest  test  which 
includes  this  field  to  supplement  the  Kuder. 
A  test  has  not  yet  been  found  which  meets 
our  needs  fully  but  we  have  given  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Interest  Inventory,  by  Lee  and  Thorpe. 
This  Inventory  includes  six  fields  of  interest: 
personal-social,  natural,  mechanical,  business, 
the  arts,  and  the  sciences.  The  types  of  in¬ 
terest  are  also  measured,  and  divided  into 
three  classifications:  verbal,  manipulative,  and 
computational.  Then  there  is  a  measure  of 
the  general  level  of  interest. 

The  New  Mexico  group  evidenced  their 
greatest  interest  in  the  arts,  which  in  this 
test  include  music.  The  next  highest  interest 
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was  mechanical,  with  personal-social,  and 
business  following  closely.  Least  interest  was 
expressed  for  the  natural  and  the  scientific 
fields.  In  this  test,  as  with  the  Kuder,  there 
was  considerable  variation  in  the  scores. 

In  the  measure  of  the  type  of  interest,  the 
group  preferred  verbal  activities  to  manipula¬ 
tive  or  computational.  The  level  of  interest 
was  above  the  norm,  with  the  boys  much 
higher  than  the  girls.  This  was  to  be  expected, 
as  girls,  because  of  our  economic  setup  and 
perhaps  for  psychological  reasons,  tend  to 
accept  positions  in  the  lower  interest  levels. 

The  form  of  the  Lee  and  Thorpe  test 
which  we  developed  was  easy  to  administer, 
but  very  difficult  to  score.  This  fact  makes  its 
use  rather  impractical  unless  there  is  some¬ 
one  available  who  can  devote  plenty  of  time 
to  scoring.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  when 
considering  these  tests,  that  they  are  merely 
measures  of  vocational  interests,  and  not  of 
ability  or  aptitude.  While  there  is  often  a 
high  correlation,  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  interests  and  abilities  run  along  parallel 
lines.  Only  when  we  have  adequate  tests  of 
intelligence,  aptitude,  personality,  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  interest  will  we  be  more  nearly 
able  to  give  guidance  based  on  objective  evi¬ 
dence  rather  than  on  prejudice  and  guess¬ 
work.  Let  us  work  earnestly  and  systemat¬ 
ically  toward  this  goal. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DEFINE  AND  DESCRIBE  THE 
PROCESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

EVELYN  C.  McKAY 


Vocational  guidance  has  been  defined1  as 
“the  process  of  helping  an  individual  to 
choose,  prepare  for,  enter  upon,  and  progress 
in”  an  occupation — that  is,  the  term  “voca¬ 
tional  guidance”  embraces  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing,  vocational  training,  placement,  and 
follow-up. 

Vocational  guidance  is  a  process — that  is,  it 
extends  over  a  period  of  time,  often  a  number 
of  years,  and  cannot  be  considered  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  one  or  two  interviews. 

Basic  principles  of  vocational  guidance  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

1.  It  should  be  directed  toward  the  long-term 
happiness  and  satisfaction  of  the  individual, 
and  each  step  the  client  takes  should  be 
related  to  the  ultimate  achievement  of  that 
end. 

2.  It  should  be  a  democratic  process;  that  is, 
the  client  or  counselee  should  participate  . 
freely  in  planning  for  his  future  and  deci¬ 
sions  should  be  his,  not  those  of  the  coun¬ 
selor. 

3.  It  should  be  a  constructive  process;  that  is, 
the  choice  of  a  vocation,  the  choice  of  train- 


1  This  is  the  definition  adopted  by  the  National  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Association. 
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ing,  and  the  choice  of  a  job  should  be  based 
on  the  client’s  vocational  assets,  not  on  his 
liabilities — on  what  he  has  rather  than  on 
what  he  lacks. 

4.  It  should  recognize  the  importance  of  social 
and  emotional  adjustment  as  a  concomitant 
of  vocational  adjustment  and  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  counseling  and  social  case 
work,  without  confusion  of  the  two. 

5.  It  should  be  an  individualized  process,  avoid¬ 
ing  facile  generalization  and  superficial 
classification  of  individuals. 

6.  It  should  have  as  its  aim  the  establishment 
of  each  individual  in  the  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  offers  him  the  greatest  scope 
for  his  abilities  and  the  greatest  likelihood 
of  satisfying  his  emotional,  intellectual,  so¬ 
cial,  and  economic  needs. 

Vocational  counseling  is  concerned  with: 

1.  Imparting  information  about  various  oc¬ 
cupations,  their  characteristics  and  require¬ 
ments,  and  encouraging  the  client  to  seek 
such  information  for  himself. 

2.  Helping  the  client  to  evaluate  his  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  his  interests,  and 
his  needs  for  social  and.  emotional  as  well 
as  economic  satisfactions. 

3.  Helping  the  client  to  decide  on  a  realistic 
vocational  goal  in  the  light  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  occupation  and  of  himself 
as  a  person. 

4.  Helping  the  client  to  plan  the  various  steps 
by  which  he  will  reach  his  chosen  goal,  in¬ 
cluding: 

a.  General  education 

b.  Vocational  training 

c.  Personality  development 

d.  Direction  of  job-finding  efforts 

e.  Approach  to  employers 

f.  Progress  in  the  job. 
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Vocational  training  is  concerned  with: 

a.  Providing  specialized  knowledge  needed  in 
a  given  trade,  profession,  or  other  occupa¬ 
tion. 

b.  Developing  specialized  skills  needed  in  a 
given  trade,  profession,  or  other  occupation. 

c.  Helping  the  trainee  to  understand  the  place 
of  his  chosen  vocation  in  the  world,  its  social 
usefulness,  its  obligations,  its  ethics,  and  its 
relation  to  other  occupations. 

Placement  is  concerned  with: 

0  • 

a.  Selecting  areas  or  industrial  plants  likely  to 
afford  suitable  occupational  opportunities  for 
the  trainee  in  question. 

b.  Approaching  employers  or  others  in  author¬ 
ity  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  job  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  various  employment  op¬ 
portunities  under  their  control. 

c.  Inducing  such  employers  or  others  in  au¬ 
thority  to  give  consideration  to  the  client 
or  clients  in  question. 

d.  Explaining  to  the  client  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  job  in  question. 

e.  Introducing  the  client  to  the  prospective 
employer. 

f.  Introducing  the  client  to  the  individual  job 
if  necessary. 

Follow-up  is  concerned  with: 

a.  Helping  the  client  in  independent  business 
or  profession  to  secure  patronage. 

b.  Advising  the  client  in  the  solution  of  un¬ 
expected  problems  or  difficulties. 

c.  Evaluating  the  client’s  success  from  time  to 
time,  both  by  observation  and  by  contacts 
with  the  employer  or  others  in  a  position 
to  judge  this. 

d.  Helping  the  client  to  advance  in  his  chosen 
vocation  through  further  training,  further 
personality  development,  improved  social 
relationships,  etc. 

In  vocational  counseling,  the  counselor 

makes  use  of  the  following: 

« 

i.  Information  about  occupations,  gained  from: 

a.  Books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  radio, 
newspapers,  etc. 

b.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  conferences. 
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c.  Conversations  with  persons  successfully 
employed  in  various  occupations. 

d.  Observation  of  jobs  or  occupations  under 
actual  working  conditions. 

e.  Personal  experience  through  being  him¬ 
self  employed  on  various  jobs. 

2.  Procedures  leading  to  evaluation  of  the 
client’s  potentialities  such  as: 

a.  Personal  interviews  with  the  client 

b.  Personal  information  blank 

c.  Tests 

(1)  Intelligence  tests 

(2)  Achievement  and  information  tests 

(3)  Aptitude  tests 

(4)  Personality  inventories 

(5)  Interest  tests 

(6)  Trade  tests. 

d.  Study  of  records  of  previous  performance 
such  as: 

(1)  Medical  and  health  records 

(2)  School  and  college  records 

(3)  Work  records  and  letters  of  reference 
from  previous  employers 

(4)  Reports  on  social  and  personality 
characteristics  from  housemothers, 
teachers,  club  leaders,  deans,  social 
agencies,  etc. 

e.  Exploratory  (prevocational)  training 

f.  Temporary  placement  on  “try-out”  jobs. 

3.  A  dynamic  relationship  with  the  client  in 
which: 

a.  Mutual  confidence  and  intellectual 
honesty  exist. 

b.  The  counselor  maintains  an  objective, 
nonjudgmental,  and  nonauthoritative  at¬ 
titude. 

c.  The  counselor  stimulates  the  client  to  do 
as  much  as  possible  for  himself. 

d.  The  counselor  provides  information,  in¬ 
terpretation,  or  practical  assistance  when 
and  as  needed  to  meet  such  problems  as 
the  individual  client  is  unable  to  meet 
adequately  alone. 

In  vocational  training  the  industrial  teacher 
makes  use  of: 
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1.  Classroom  teaching 

2.  Laboratory  (or  workshop)  activities 

3.  Personal  conference  with  the  individual 
student 

4.  Observation  trips 

3.  Supervised  experience  on  actual  jobs. 

In  placement  the  placement  agent  makes 
use  of: 

1.  Interviews  with  employers  and  others  in 
authority  to  gain  information. 

2.  Personal  observation  of  the  job  and  its 
setting. 

3.  Interviews  with  employers  or  others  in 
authority  to  “sell”  the  services  of  his  clients. 

4.  Interviews  with  the  client. 

5.  Demonstration  on  the  job  by  the  client. 

6.  Collateral  contacts  to  promote  a  favorable 
reception  of  his  client  on  the  job  and  in  the 
community. 

In  follow-up  the  field  agent  makes  use  of: 

1.  Interviews  with  the  client. 

2.  Interviews  with  the  employer  or  those  'in 
authority. 

3.  Study  of  work  records. 

4.  Interviews  with  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  to  give  pertinent  and  objective  in¬ 
formation. 

The  functions  of  counseling,  training, 
placement,  and  follow-up  may  be  all  vested 
in  one  person,  or  as  is  more  frequently  the 
case,  they  may  be  performed  by  separate 
workers,  or  two  or  more  functions  may  be 
combined  in  one  agent. 

Whether  these  functions  are  separated  or 
combined,  however,  the  dynamic  relationship 
between  worker  and  client,  described  above 
as  essential  to  the  vocational  counselor,  must 


be  maintained  throughout  the  steps  of  train¬ 
ing,  placement,  and  follow-up. 

In  helping  a  client  to  choose  a  vocation,  the 
counselor  considers  the  following  factors: 


Sex 

Race 

Age 

Physique 

Health 

Physical  handicaps 
Appearance 
Intelligence 
Special  aptitudes 
Personality  traits 
Interests  and  tastes 
General  education 


Specialized  training 
Special  skills 

Previous  work  experience 
Cultural  background 
Social  activities 
Experience  in  unpaid 
activities 
Social  attitudes 
Financial  resources 
Employment  opportunities 
in  community 
Family  obligations 


Vocational  guidance  of  the  blind: 

Vocational  guidance  of  blind  individuals  follows 
the  same  principles  and  procedures  as  vocational 
guidance  of  the  seeing.  The  factor  of  blindness, 
however,  calls  for  the  following  modifications: 

1.  Consideration  of  the  physical  fact  of  blind¬ 
ness,  including  cause  of  blindness,  amount 
of  vision  remaining,  and  age  at  which  sight 
was  lost. 

2.  Greater  emphasis  on  thoroughness  of  train¬ 
ing- 

3.  Greater  resourcefulness  in  finding  suitable 
employment  opportunities. 

4.  Greater  emphasis  on  vocational  assets  to 
offset  the  traditional  limitations  of  the 
handicap. 

5.  Greater  skill  in  “selling”  the  client  to  the 
employer  to  offset  the  prevailing  concept 
that  the  blind  are  dependent  and  helpless. 

6.  Greater  emphasis  on  the  introduction  of  the 
worker  to  the  job  and  on  follow-up. 

7.  Greater  emphasis  on  personality  and  social 
adjustment  of  the  client. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GUIDE  SERVICE  TO  HOME 
TEACHERS  AND  SOCIAL  WORKERS  WITH  THE  BLIND 

SOPHY  L.  FORWARD  and  AMEY  E.  WATSON,  Ph.D. 


The  job  of  acting  as  guide  to  home  teachers 
is  a  far  more  responsible  and  challenging  task 
than  is  generally  understood.  If  a  guide  does 
not  understand  the  relationship  and  if  she  as¬ 
sumes  more  responsibility  than  she  should, 
or  assumes  the  wrong  responsibility,  she  may 
actually  do  serious  harm. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  need  of  a  guide 
for  the  home  teacher  is  to  supply  her  with  a 
pair  of  eyes,  if  she  cannot  see.  The  first  step 
where  the  guide  is  needed  is  in  reading  street 
addresses  sent  on  letters  or  in  written  mate¬ 
rial,  and  in  looking  up  such  addresses  in  direc¬ 
tories.  Even  here,  however,  the  home  teacher 
should  use  her  own  braille  notes  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  should  not  rely  on  the  guide  any 
more  than  is  necessary.  The  home  teacher  is 
at  all  times  the  person  in  charge.  It  is  she 
who  should  plan  the  trip  and  direct  the  guide. 
The  guide  should  merely  assist  when  needed 
and  should  always  follow  the  instructions  of 
the  home  teacher.  At  no  time  should  the  home 
teacher  be  dependent  on  the  guide,  except  for 
the  use  of  her  eves.  The  home  teacher  should 

J 

always  keep  in  her  own  hands  a  braille  copy 
of  all  her  addresses  and  other  essential  data 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  for  psychologi¬ 
cal  reasons,  she  should  not  depend  on  her 
guide;  and  second,  because  the  guide  may  be- 


Sophy  L.  Forward,  who  makes  her  first  appearance 
in  the  Outlook^  in  this  issue,  is  a  home  teacher  on  the 
staff  of  the  Family  Service  Association  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Dr.  Amey  E.  Watson,  whose  article  on  “Resources 
Available  to  Home  Teachers”  appeared  in  the  Outlook^ 
for  April,  is  co-ordinator  of  the  Home  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Course  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania. 


come  ill  or  be  called  away,  and  then  the  home 
teacher  finds  herself  without  her  material. 

When  the  home  teacher  and  guide  actually 
start  out  on  their  trip,  the  home  teacher  should 
go  under  her  own  steam  as  far  as  possible.  She 
should  never  be  shielded  or  protected  by  the 
guide  from  the  reality  of  meeting  all  types 
of  situations.  For  example,  if  there  is  only 
one  seat  in  the  trolley  and  the  guide  is  an 
older  woman,  the  home  teacher  should  take 
the  responsibility  for  standing  and  should 
direct  the  guide  to  be  seated.  In  restaurants 
the  guide  should  wait  on  the  home  teacher  as 
little  as  possible.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  having  the  guide  play  the  role  of  maid 
or  waitress  for  the  home  teacher  except  when 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  real  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  guide  and  home  teacher 
begin  at  the  moment  when  the  home  teacher 
starts  her  interview  with  the  blind  client.  It  is 
here  that  the  guide  has  the  difficult  task  of 
keeping  herself  out  of  the  picture.  If  possible, 
it  is  well  for  the  guide  to  go  quietly  into  an 
adjoining  room  where  she  is  out  of  the  way 
and  where  her  presence  is  not  too  obvious  to 
the  client  who  usually  does  not  like  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  third  person.  If  the  guide  has  a  book 
in  which  she  can  absorb  herself,  so  much  the 
better.  Lack  of  space  may  prevent  the  guide 
from  leaving  the  room  but  it  should  not  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  removing  herself  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  interview.  This  interview  should 
be  entirely  between  the  home  teacher  and  the 
client.  Specifically,  if  the  client  asks  a  question, 
the  guide  should  never  reply  and  never  enter 
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into  the  conversation,  no  matter  how  long  the 
home  teacher  may  hesitate.  If  the  home  teacher 
wants  the  advice  of  the  guide  on  any  point,  the 
home  teacher  will  ask  the  guide  directly.  The 
guide  may  do  real  harm  by  interrupting  the 
conversation  or  by  intruding  at  any  point,  in 
any  way.  The  home  teacher  or  social  worker  is 
being  trained  to  understand  exactly  what  she  is 
trying  to  do,  whereas  the  guide  has  not  been 
educated  for  home  teaching  or  social  work, 
and  she  may  not  understand  at  all  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  the  home  teacher  wants  the  con¬ 
versation  to  take. 

When  a  lesson  of  any  kind  is  going  on,  it  is 
important  that  the  home  teacher  be  the  only 
one  carrying  on  the  lesson  unless  she  specifi¬ 
cally  asks  for  assistance  from  the  guide.  In 
order  to  establish  the  blind  person’s  confidence 
in  the  teacher  and  himself,  it  is  important 
that  no  sighted  person,  guide,  or  relative  of 
the  client,  take  any  part  in  teaching  the  client. 

The  fact  that  this  visit  is  made  with  the 
distinct  purpose  of  rendering  a  definite  serv¬ 


ice  to  the  client,  means  that  the  visit  should 
never  become  a  purely  social  affair.  Home 
teachers  and  guides  should  never  speak  of 
their  own  personal  affairs,  and  neither  should 
ever  speak  to  one  blind  client  about  another. 
All  information  about  clients  is  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  The  home  teacher  knows  the  purpose 
of  her  visit  and  plans  accordingly.  The  guide 
is  present  on  a  purely  business  basis,  to  get 
the  home  teacher  to  her  destination  and  to 
act  as  her  eyes.  It  is  the  function  of  the  home 
teacher  or  social  worker  to  handle  the  whole 
interview  entirely  alone,  with  her  own  clear 
objectives  in  view.  If,  and  when,  the  home 
teacher  or  social  worker  wishes  facts  (not  im¬ 
pressions)  in  regard  to  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  house,  its  cleanliness,  neatness,  etc., 
or  other  details  about  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  client  which  the  guide  can  tell  her 
briefly  and  accurately,  it  is  the  home  teacher’s 
responsibility  to  train  the  guide  to  observe 
these  details  and  to  report  them  to  her  after 
the  visit  is  over. 


WASHINGTON  NOTES 


H.R.  4519,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Hamilton  Fish,  authorizing  an  appropriation 
of  one  million  dollars  to  enable  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  to  provide  guide 
dogs  for  blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
disability  compensation  under  laws  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Veterans’  Administrator,  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Congressman  Donald  L.  O’Toole,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
4729,  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  appropria¬ 


tion  for  books  on  sound-reproduction  records 
(Talking  Books)  and  for  the  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  government-owned  repro¬ 
ducers  for  sound-reproduction  records  from 
$270,000  to  $400,000.  This  increase  is  quite  es¬ 
sential  as  available  funds  for  the  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  Talking  Book  machines 
are  sadly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  government-owned  reproducers  are 
now  out  of  commission  because  of  lack  of 
funds  for  repairs.  This  means  that  thousands 
of  blind  people  who  have  been  using  these 
machines  are  being  deprived  of  the  Talking 
Book  Library  Service. 


RETAIL  SALES  PLAN 

EUGENE  D.  MORGRET- 


In  1941,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
established  a  Retail  Sales  Division,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  to  assist  the  various 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  establishment  of 
a  house-to-house  canvassing  business. 

The  three  purposes  of  this  plan,  in  addition 
to  the  disposition  of  blind-made  products, 
were: 

1.  To  provide  a  steady  market  to  be  depended 
upon  regardless  of  seasons. 

2.  To  provide  a  regular  sales  outlet  for  ar¬ 
ticles  produced  by  the  less  skilled  blind 
whose  income  was  only  an  occasional, 
rather  than  a  regular,  income. 

3.  To  standardize  the  line  of  household  neces¬ 
sities  for  articles  on  which  there  would  be 
regular  replacements.  It  is  felt  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  necessary  items  provides  a 
better  market  than  the  development  of 
knicknacks  and  fads. 

Three  retail  sales  organizations  have  been 
established  since  1941 — one  in  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas,  one  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  one 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York — which  give  us  three 
entirely  separate  and  totally  different  localities 
in  which  to  test  our  ideas  and  the  salability 
of  our  line.  Our  records  indicate  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track.  The  Wichita  sales  organi- 


Before  coming  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to 
act  as  manager  of  that  organization’s  Retail  Sales  Divis¬ 
ion,  Eugene  D.  Morgret  was  for  thirteen  years  sales 
manager  for  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  acting  sales  manager  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  At  various 
times  he  has  served  on  active  committees  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Advertising  Club. 


zation  began  operation  in  November,  1941; 
Minneapolis  in  June,  1942;  and  Brooklyn  in 
July,  1943.  It  might  be  well  to  say  here  that 
the  reason  more  sales  organizations  were  not 
put  into  operation  was  the  shortage  of  ma¬ 
terials. 

Another  important  result  of  the  direct-to- 
the-home  sales  is  that  the  story  of  the  agency 
represented  by  the  salesmen  is  told  by  trained 
people  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested 
to  give  an  interview.  This  gives  an  agency 
publicity  which  it  could  not  otherwise  buy. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of 
interviews  obtained,  the  number  of  sales,  and 
the  amount  of  the  various  items  sold,  as  well 
as  the  total  sales  of  the  two-and-a-half-years’ 
operation  of  the  Retail  Sales  Division  of  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind.  The  average 
number  of  salesmen  employed  each  year 


was  8. 

1942 

1943 

1942  and  1943 

Calls 

Sales 

23>*95 

T5>553 

34,998 

24,128 

58>r93 

39,681 

Total 

38,748 

59,I26 

97.874 

1942 

1943 

1942  and  1943 

Brooms  $  3,155.35 

Mops  $  2,049.20 

Brushes  $  1,629.15 

H’Work  $10,424.30 

Rugs  $  9,722.15 

Door  Mats  $  2,657.85 

$  8,766.32 
$  3,199.86 
$  2,241.84 
$35,872.06 
$18,539.15 
$  2,614.07 

$  11,921.67 
$  5,249.06 

$  3,870.99 

$  46,296.36 
$  28,261.30 
$  5,271.92 

Total 

$29,638.00 

^7I’233*3° 

$100,871.30 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  above  figures  that 
most  of  the  ratios  of  the  sales  of  the  various 
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articles  hold  true  in  comparison  with  the  total. 
We  want  to  point  out  that  the  item  “Home¬ 
work”  includes  ironing-board  covers  and  pads, 
tea  towels,  pillowcases,  leather  goods,  and  pot- 
holders.  These  are  all  very  simple  articles, 
with  the  exception  of  pillowcases,  and  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  the  less  skilled,  and  on 
a  large-scale  operation  can  provide  plenty  of 
employment  for  the  more  capable. 

When  this  plan  was  originally  established 
it  was  not  intended  to  depend  upon  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  or  partially  blind  sales¬ 
men,  because  the  percentage  of  salesmen 
among  blind  persons  is  no  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  salesmen  among  the  sighted. 
Since  the  number  of  blind  people  is  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  comparison  to  the  sighted 
world,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  blind 
salesmen  is  correspondingly  few  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  blind  salesmen  only  would  limit  em¬ 
ployment  by  limiting  sales.  However,  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  employes 
five  blind  or  partially  blind  salesmen  and  in 
some  cases  their  average  has  been  above  that 
of  the  sighted. 

Another  result  in  all  three  agencies  where 
the  Retail  Sales  Plan  has  been  established  has 
been  the  steady  employment  of  blind  weavers 
in  the  production  of  standardized  rugs.  In  the 
case  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  it  introduced 
-an  entirely  new  department  which  gives 
promise,  due  to  the  sales  results,  of  being  one 
of  their  best  departments. 

We  feel  that  our  results  over  this  two-year 
-period  in  various  sections  of  the  country  show 
what  the  total  possibilities  are  for  a  national 
retail  sales  program  both  as  to  total  sales  and  as 
to  the  articles  which  probably  would  sell.  For 
the  purpose  of  establishing  possible  figures, 
we  have  taken  the  population  of  those  areas 
in  which  fifty-five  agencies  participating  in 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  are  located, 
which  gives  us  a  total  population  of  43,601,275. 
Breaking  this  down  on  the  basis  commonly 
used  for  such  estimates — on  the  average  of 


four  to  a  family — we  have  10,900,319  as  pos¬ 
sible  customers.  Estimating  that  a  salesman  ob¬ 
tains  an  interview  with  fifty  per  cent  of  those 
he  contacts,  we  find  possible  contacts  of  5,450,- 
160.  All  of  our  sales  reports  indicate  that  the 
salesman  sells  seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  he 
interviews,  which  gives  us  possibilities  of  4,- 
087,620  sales.  Our  average  sales  for  all  of  the 
centers  indicate  that  the  size  of  the  average 
sale  runs  from  $2.80  to  $3,00.  Figuring  on  a 
basis  of  an  average  sale  of  $2.50  each,  we  have 
possibilities  of  $10,219,050  worth  of  sales.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  how  much  this 
means  to  each  of  the  various  departments,  we 
have  taken  our  same  percentage  as  shown  in 
the  total  sales  for  the  two-and-a-half-year 
period  which  indicates  the  following  possibili¬ 
ties: 

Brooms  $1,226,286  Homework  $4,701,763 

Mops  $  510.952  Rugs  $2,861,334 

Brushes  S  408,762  Doormats  $  10,0^2 

iuiy  LW1LC  a  ycai  uui  me  average  ugurcs  lui 

one  year  are  on  the  basis  of  covering  the  terri¬ 
tory  only  once.  We  also  have  to  allow  for  the 
fact  that  some  states  already  have  retail  sales 
organizations  and  some  sections  may  not  be 
suitable  for  retail  sales  organizations,  as  has 
been  proven  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Fuller  Brush  Company  and  the  Jewel  Tea 
Company. 

In  additon  to  the  ironing-board  covers  and 
pads  and  dishtowels,  we  have  tried  out  a  few 
other  sewing  items  such  as  powder  capes; 
tablecloths  and  napkins;  washing-machine 
covers;  and,  in  one  unit,  women’s  aprons. 
This  last  item  has  always  been  costly  from 
the  standpoint  of  production,  but  indications 
are  that  if  one  shop  with  proper  production 
facilities  could  make  the  item,  this  would  be 
an  item  with  high  sales  possibilities  and 
plenty  of  employment.  It  is  our  plan,  as  the 
retail  sales  grow,  to  have  certain  shops  special¬ 
ize  in  the  production  of  certain  items. 


V 


RETAIL  SALES  PLAN 


Another  important  point  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  is  the  proper 
packaging  which  makes  the  article  attractive 
to  the  prospective  customer. 

It  may  be  well  to  say,  here,  that  we  have 
found  that  we  do  not  have  as  large  a  turn- 
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seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  salesmen  have 
been  with  it  for  over  eighteen  months. 

We  are  planning  to  set  up  retail  sales  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  order  in  which  we  receive  requests  for 
such  assistance.  We  have  received  a  number 


These  blind  salesmen  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  sell  as  much  merchandise  as  the 

sighted  salesmen  of  its  Retail  Sales  Division. 


over  in  our  sales  organization  as  the  average 
similar  house-  to-house  program.  It  seems  that 
if  a  salesman  will  stay  from  two  to  three 
weeks  until  he  becomes  entirely  familiar  with 
the  line,  he  can  be  considered  a  regular  em¬ 
ployee.  One  of  the  sales  organizations  has 
been  in  operation  for  over  two  years,  and 


of  such  requests  which  will  be  complied  with 
as  soon  as  the  material  becomes  available.  If 
you  are  interested  in  being  among  the  first 
to  benefit  from  the  possibilities  pointed  out 
above,  we  would  suggest  that  you  send  in 
your  request  for  the  establishment  of  a  retail 
sales  organization  without  delay. 


WORK  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE  OF  THE 
DETROIT  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

W.  EARL  QUAY 


In  1940-41  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Han¬ 
dicapped  undertook  a  case-by-case  study  of 
200  blind  persons,  selected  more  or  less  at 
random,  to  determine  their  needs  as  a  basis 
for  setting  up  facilities  for  service  to  the  blind 
in  Detroit.  One  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
which  the  study  disclosed  was  for  employ¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  of  this  finding,  and  with 
special  funds  provided  by  the  Jennie  Grogan 
Mendelson  Fund,  a  placement  agent  was 
employed  who  was  later  put  on  the  staff  of 
the  State  Social  Welfare  Commission.  During 
the  first  year,  candidates  for  placement  were 
chosen  chiefly  from  among  blind  persons 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  study,  and  since 
the  case-by-case  visiting  was  continued,  there 
was  a  fairly  constant  flow.  As  the  news  of 
what  was  afoot  reached  other  blind  people  in 
Detroit,  many  came  in  who  had  not  been 
visited  in  connection  with  the  League’s 
survey. 

As  the  program  got  under  way  it  was  found 
that  a  very  real  difficulty  existed  in  the  placing 
of  these  untrained  blind  people.  Many  of 
them,  either  from  enforced  idleness  or  lack 
of  previous  work  experience,  had  got  out  of 
work  habits — or  had  never  gained  them.  They 


W.  Earl  Quay,  vocational  instructor  of  the  Work 
Adjustment  Project  of  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  has  had  experience  both  in  teaching  and  in  actual 
industrial  operation.  He  was  at  one  time  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  and  left  there  to  take  a  post  as  teacher  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Puerto  Rico.  When  the  outbreak 
of  war  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Quay  to  continue  his 
work  there,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  until  the 
time  of  his  appointment  with  the  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handicapped,  worked  in  a  defense  plant. 


had  no  idea  how  to  adjust  to  the  requirements 
of  a  paid  job,  such  as  reporting  on  time,  reg¬ 
istering,  getting  from  home  to  work  and  back 
again,  working  steadily  through  a  stipulated 
number  of  hours  a  day,  etc.  Moreover,  by  far 
the  majority  of  them  had  little,  if  any,  idea 
of  the  nature  or  extent  of  their  abilities.  It 
therefore  became  apparent  that  before  some 
of  these  people  would  be  ready  for  successful 
placement,  or  even  for  vocational  training,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  some  kind  of 
prework  experience  and  training  program 
which  would  enable  the  social  worker  and 
placement  agent  to  judge  the  individual’s 
ability,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  each 
candidate  an  opportunity  to  form  work 
habits  and  become  accustomed  to  the  routine 
of  regular  employment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Blind  Study  Survey  held  in  November, 
1942,  a  motion  was  made  to  request  the  War 
Chest  for  money  with  which  to  start  such  a 
prework  program.  The  funds  were  granted, 
and  the  Work  Adjustment  Service  was 
initiated  on  March  3,  1943.  The  training 
school  was  opened  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
building  which  houses  the  Detroit  League 
for  the  Handicapped,  and,  pending  the  se¬ 
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of  an  industrial  instructor, 
supervised  by  Mrs.  Cecilia  Craig,  the  social 
worker  for  the  blind.  About  a  dozen  contract 
jobs  were  secured  from  industrial  concerns, 
and  the  work  paid  for  on  a  piecework  basis 
by  the  contracting  firm.  Care  was  taken  to 
select  jobs  that  would  afford  experience  in 
various  processes  and  that  would  serve  to 
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train  or  develop  some  basic  skill.  For  example,  abilities  the  trainee  may  happen  to  possess. 


the  work  of  stuffing  packets  was  selected  for 
its  development  of  rate  of  manipulation,  of 
linger  dexterity,  and  of  muscular  memory; 
a  job  involving  the  operation  of  a  foot-power 
punch  press  was  selected  to  develop  foot-hand 
co-ordination,  respect  for  working  materials, 
and  care  in  working  with  moderately  dan¬ 
gerous  machines;  assembly  jobs  were  selected 
for  their  development  of  hand  co-ordination, 
the  ability  to  work  collectively,  increased  rate 
of  manipulation,  and  so  forth. 

The  various  processes  chosen  are  carefully 
observed  and  analyzed,  and  an  effort  made 
to  determine  what  qualities  each  type  of  work 
requires.  The  factors  which  are  considered 
important  to  a  general  training  program  and 
around  which  the  program  is  built  include: 
ability  to  work  over  long  periods;  to  con¬ 
centrate  thought  on  work  at  hand;  to  do 
monotonous  work  over  long  periods;  to  work 
steadily  and  for  little  apparent  compensation; 
to  work  collectively;  to  take  and  follow  or¬ 
ders;  to  get  around  in  familiar  surroundings; 
texture,  weight,  size,  and  shape  discrimina¬ 
tion;  tactual  and  muscular  memory;  space 
perception;  ability  to  use  common  tools;  to 
work  with  dangerous  machinery;  hand  co¬ 
ordination;  foot-hand  co-ordination;  rapid 
manipulation;  sense  balance;  respect  for 
working  materials;  and  finger  dexterity. 

Each  job  operation  is  rated,  in  terms  of 
type  of  ability  required,  as  being  high, 
medium,  or  low.  Trainees  are  transferred 
from  one  operation  to  another  so  that  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  out  their  skills 
and  discover  what  their  special  abilities  are. 
By  the  end  of  the  series  each  of  the  several 
basic  skills  will  have  been  emphasized  by  at 
least  one  job.  The  teacher  and  social  worker 
observe  closely  the  trainee’s  performance  of 
the  various  types  of  jobs,  and  while  an  effort 
is  made  to  develop  and  maintain  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  production,  production  itself  is  not 
made  the  chief  consideration,  but  rather  the 
testing:  and  evaluating  whatever  skills  and 
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Although  the  ratings  obtained  in  this  way 
have  had  of  necessity  to  be  made  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  observation  since  no  scientific 
method  of  checking  has  been  devised,  it  is 
believed  that  they  are  substantially  correct. 
The  League  recognizes  the  necessity  of  more 
scientific  tests  to  ascertain  more  accurately 
the  trainee’s  ability  and  work  habits,  and 
hopes  to  develop  such  tests  in  the  future;  but 
even  on  the  present  basis,  it  believes  the 
project  is  proving  most  valuable  in  preparing 
trainees  for  jobs. 

Here,  briefly,  is  how  the  program  operates. 
A  worker  is  allowed  to  work  on  each  job 
until  he  has  reached  what  is  judged  to  be  his 
maximum  speed  on  that  operation.  Although 
in  a  job  selection  specific  skills  are  not  empha¬ 
sized,  some  attention  to  operations  common 
to  many  factories  are  considered.  Operations 
like  punch-  and  drill-press  work,  stapling,  etc., 
are  included  so  as  to  have  the  trainee  equipped 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  com¬ 
mon  machinery  and  the  use  of  common  tools. 

The  planned  period  for  training  is  three 
months,  although  individuals  may  progress 
through  the  course  more  rapidly  or  remain 
longer  if  it  seems  advisable.  No  pressure  is 
exerted  to  put  the  trainees  out  into  competi¬ 
tive  industry  until  the  teacher  and  social 
worker  are  satisfied  that  they  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  skill,  experience,  and  attitude  of  mind 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  seeing;  but 
the  program  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  a 
capable  person  to  be  ready  in  a  short  time 
to  pass  on  to  employment.  Also,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  follow  the  outlined  course.  While 
the  training  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
blind  workers  for  industrial  placement,  less 
able  workers  are  trained  for  sheltered  shop 
work  or  for  home  industries.  It  is  kept  in 
mind,  too,  that  placement  may  become  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  future,  and  that  development  of 
the  small  subcontract  type  of  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  more  traditional  types  of 
industrial  work  done  by  the  blind  may  go  far 
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coward  furnishing  employment  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple  after  the  war.  Through  counseling  and 
guidance,  individuals  who  have  interests 
other  than  industrial  ones  are  referred  to  a 
different  resource. 

The  physical  setup  of  the  project  is  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  afford  experience  in  getting 
about,  finding  one’s  work,  one’s  supplies,  etc., 
and  the  trainees  are  taught  to  come  and  go  by 
themselves,  and  are  required  to  do  so  before 
their  course  is  considered  complete. 

The  advantages  offered  by  this  type  of 
training  process  are  many.  By  providing 
work  experiences  that  are  not  synthetic  imi¬ 
tations  of  jobs,  but  actual  paid  contract  work, 
and  by  insisting  on  the  keeping  of  regular 
factory  hours — even  to  the  extent  -  of  punch¬ 
ing  in  and  out  on  a  timeclock — trainees  are 
prepared  for  the  change-over  from  doing 
little  or  nothing  to  full-time,  high-pressure 
work  in  industry.  It  enables  social  workers 
to  offer  immediate  training  with  employment 
to  the  applicant  who  is  eager  for  it  without 
having  to  await  suitable  openings  in  industry; 
and  it  develops  the  trainee’s  independence  and 
ability  to  take  his  place  in  the  seeing  world. 


The  greatest  advantage  of  all,  however,  is 
the  opportunity  which  such  a  project  provides 
for  the  study,  by  the  teacher,  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  person,  and  the  gaining  of  an 
understanding  of  his  particular  personality 
and  employment  assets.  This  information, 
when  passed  on  to  the  placement  agent, 
greatly  increases  his  ability  to  select  the  right 
job  for  the  individual  and  thus  adds  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  placement 


service. 


To  date,  37  blind  people  have  passed 
through  the  training  center.  Of  this  number, 
16  have  gone  into  regular  jobs  in  industry; 
3  have  been  placed  in  defense  training  schools; 
2  have  been  referred  for  other  jobs  or  for 
vocational  training;  7  have  discontinued; 
1  has  completed  the  course,  but  has  not  been 
placed;  the  remaining  8  are  still  in  training. 

The  results  obtained  so  far  through  the 
operation  of  this  Work  Adjustment  Service 
show  that  the  program  is  partially  accom¬ 
plishing  the  alleviation  of  unemployment 
among  the  blind,  and  that  as  time  goes  on  it 
will  be  even  better  able  to  meet  the  present 
need. 


BENJAMIN  PURSE  HONORED 


Benjamin  Ormond  Purse  has  been  honored 
with  the  award  of  the  O.B.E.  “for  devoted 
service  to  the  blind.”  Ben  Purse,  as  he  is 
known  throughout  the  world  of  the  blind, 
was  in  his  early  years  a  strong  protagonist  in 
favor  of  government  and  municipal  action 
to  relieve  the  handicap  of  blindness.  He  led 
a  campaign  which  had  a  profound  influence 


on  public  opinion  just  before  the  last  war  and 
culminated  in  the  passing  by  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  which 
placed  upon  the  government  and  local  au¬ 
thorities  substantial  responsibility  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
staflf  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


TO  PARENTS  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


Dear  Parent: 

You  are  the  parent  of  a  child  who  is  called, 
for  lack  of  a  better  and  more  accurate  word, 
“handicapped.”  This  has  perhaps  led  you  into 
the  error  of  considering  him  apart  from  “nor¬ 
mal.”  And  perhaps  you  unconsciously  have 
made  your  child,  whom  you  love  dearly,  suf¬ 
fer  by  your  own  overawareness  of  his  defect. 
The  most  striking  fact  to  come  out  of  long 
conversations  with  parents  is  that  through 
their  very  love,  they  have  increased  their  own 
and  the  child’s  constant  awareness  of  that 
“handicap”  to  a  degree  that  makes  both  suf¬ 
fer  by  it.  But  it  is  the  child  who  suffers  most, 
for  it  is  he  who  is  labeled  “different.”  In  this 
way,  he  is  deprived  of  the  normal  rights  of  a 
human  being  whose  likeness  to  other  human 
beings  far  outweighs  any  single  physical  dif¬ 
ference. 

Of  course,  you,  as  a  mother,  realize  daily 
that  children  differ  in  one  way  or  another. 
Recognizing  this,  you  will  avoid  comparing 
your  handicapped  child  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters  or  with  your  neighbor’s  child.  Try  to 
see  your  child  in  terms  of  what  he  is  and  has, 
not  in  terms  of  what  he  is  not  and  has  not. 
As  we  must  take  the  world,  so  we  must  take 
the  child  as  we  find  him  and  not  as  we  think 
we  would  like  to  have  him.  Only  when  we 
have  faced  this  fact  can  we  go  on  and  exert 
our  influence  to  help  him  grow  in  the  way 
which  may  lead  to  his  fullest  happiness. 


Mrs.  Vita  Stein-Sommers  has  had  long  experience  in 
training  blind  children.  Her  doctor’s  dissertation,  “The 
Influence  of  Parental  Attitudes  and  Social  Environment 
on  the  Personality  Development  of  the  Adolescent  Blind,” 
will  be  published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


Soon  your  child  will  be  returning  to  you 
after  nine  months  of  school.  Perhaps  he  will 
be  with  you  for  only  three  months  until 
school  begins  again.  Perhaps  he  is  now  a 
graduate  and  returns  to  you  full  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  future — but  also  with  the 
fears  of  one  who  is  leaving  the  environment 
where  he  was  known  and  where  his  achieve¬ 
ments  were  valued.  He  is  going  out  into  a 
bigger  world  where  he  is  little  known,  which 
he  himself  hardly  knows,  and  where  he  feels 
his  handicap  will  be  highlighted.  From  a 
survey  of  families  like  your  own,  I  believe  it 
is  highly  possible  that  both  you  and  he  are 
afraid,  afraid  because  both  of  you  are  used  to 
thinking  of  the  “differences”  and  have  almost 
forgotten  the  similarities. 

In  school  and  in  his  relationships  with 
teachers  and  fellow  students  he  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  compensations  for  any  liability  with 
which  he  began.  It  is  up  to  you  as  his  parent 
not  to  let  these  compensations — the  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  understanding  which  he  has 
built  up  both  on  his  own  and  with  the  help  of 
others — slide  into  the  background.  It  is  very 
easy  for  this  to  happen  when  a  new  and  com¬ 
paratively  unfamiliar  situation  is  faced.  You 
as  a  parent  can  be  either  his  greatest  help  or 
hindrance  to  success.  He  is  eager  to  prove  his 
ability,  to  become  financially  independent  and 
to  take  his  place  as  a  contributing  member  in 
society.  Help  him  to  keep  his  hopes  alive  and 
strengthen  him  in  his  effort  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  world. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  to  you  parents  of 
the  younger  child.  In  my  visits  to  your  homes 
I  found  again  and  again  that  parents  try  to 
live  for  the  child  instead  of  living  with  the 
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child.  Do  you  know  that  nearly  every  child, 
and  even  more  so  the  sightless  child,  is  inten¬ 
sively  longing  to  be  independent.  Help  your 
boy  or  girl  in  his  striving  for  self-reliance  and 
independence.  It  is  mistaken  kindness  to  do 
for  the  child  what  he  can  do  for  himself. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  hard  to  fight  down  the 
desire  to  do  everything  possible  for  one  we 
love.  Yet  it  is  a  mother’s  first  and  foremost 
job  to  fight  against  being  overindulgent  and 
overprotective  in  bringing  up  a  handicapped 
child.  Obviously  this  is  no  small  order.  How¬ 
ever,  we  know  from  experience  that  a  disabil¬ 
ity  becomes  an  actual  handicap  when  the  child 
senses  the  defect  and  feels  its  reflection  in  and 
by  his  environment. 

To  teach  a  child  to  do  everything  possible 
for  himself  and  by  himself  requires  infinite 
patience  and  time  on  the  part  of  both  of  you. 
Any  impatience  which  you  feel,  he  will  feel. 
Added  to  it  will  be  his  despair  at  his  own  in¬ 
eptitude.  And  from  despair — the  most  danger¬ 


ous  sentiment  a  child  can  experience — may 
come  those  feelings  of  inferiority  and  self- 
consciousness  about  which  nearly  all  mothers 
have  expressed  so  much  concern  in  my  talks 
with  them.  Remember  that  careful,  even 
painstaking,  teaching  of  your  child  to  jump 
successfully  over  the  hurdles  which  are  bound 
to  cross  his  path  is  a  thousand  times  better 
than  guiding  him  humiliatingly  around  them. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  bumps  and  bruises  he 
undoubtedly  will  get,  mentally  as  well  as 
physically;  they  are  the  milestones  in  his 
growth.  We  all  run  risks  in  the  risky  business 
of  living.  Avoid  his  becoming  a  victim  of  his; 
handicap  through  your  fears  and  overprotec¬ 
tion.  Assist  your  child  in  his  striving  to  be 
normal. 

These  few  words  of  counsel  are  offered  in 
the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  . 
help  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  ensure  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  success  of  your  child. 

Vita  Stein-Sommers 


A.A.I.B.  ANNOUNCES  TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 


The  tentative  program  for  the  thirty-sixth 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  to  be  held 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  June  26-29,  indicates 
that  the  conference  will  be  a  full  and  interest¬ 
ing  one.  The  convention  will  open  officially 
with  a  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
June  26,  followed  by  an  evening  session 
devoted  to  the  introduction  of  guests,  the 
address  of  welcome,  the  president’s  address, 
music,  and  a  reception. 

In  addition  to  the  general  sessions  which 
will  be  held  daily  throughout  the  conference, 
there  will  be  elementary  school  sectional 
meetings  on  the  morning  of  June  27,  with 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Woodward,  of  the  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind,  acting  as  chairman,  and 


high  school  sectional  meetings  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  28,  with  Charles  Kaufman,  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Blind,  presiding.  The 
afternoon  session  on  June  27  will  be  devoted 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness.  On  Thursday 
morning,  June  29,  following  the  general  ses¬ 
sion,  there  will  be  vocational  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  with  W.  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  acting  as  chair¬ 
man.  Formal  addresses  on  vocational  subjects 
will  be  given  at  the  morning  and  evening 
sessions  on  the  closing  day  of  the  conference, 
but  the  names  of  the  speakers  are  not  yet 
available.  The  convention  will  close  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  29,  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  reports,  election  of  officers,  and 
installation  of  the  new  president. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Minor  Sports  at  My  Three  Schools,  which  Pupils  Might  Follow  by  Themselves 


Sir  Francis  Campbell,  ever  seeking  outdoor 
attractions  for  indoor-inclined  pupils,  early 
favored  kickpole.  This  is  played  by  two  or 
more  boys  thus:  a  pole  like  a  baseball  bat, 
held  between  toe  and  hand,  is  kicked  back 
and  forth  alternately  toward  the  goal  lines, 
as  in  old-fashioned  football.  Properly  played, 
on  a  broad,  hard  path,  the  over-and-over 
stalking  of  the  pole  can  be  heard  and  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  pole  readily  recovered. 

For  putting  the  shot  we  used  an  eight- 
pound  ball,  cast  with  an  eye  to  which  we  had 
attached  a  cord  graduated  in  knots  so  that 
the  putter  could  measure  his  put;  he  could 
also  draw  the  ball  back  to  scratch. 

Roller  skating  the  pupils  did  on  a  rec¬ 
tangular  area  concreted  for  marching  evolu¬ 
tions.  A  building  along  one  side  supplied 
the  resonance,  and  differently-sounding,  self- 
jingling  bells  in  two  opposite  corners  gave 
the  warnings  which  enabled  any  number  of 
couples  to  circle  about  the  same  way  safely 
and  fast. 

Altogether  the  most  popular  sport  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  was  a  sort  of  sixpins 
called  Rob  Roy.  An  alley  consisted  of  a  long, 
low  table  having  sideboards  to  keep  the  balls 
from  rolling  off  and,  at  the  far  end  a  cush¬ 
ioned  stop,  backing  the  hooded  hopper  and 
so  shaped  as  to  direct  them  into  a  trough 
down  which  they  returned  to  the  bowler. 
Auger  holes  bored  through  the  table  marked 
the  positions  of  the  pins,  which  could  be 
stood  up  only  over  these  holes  because  of  a 
hit  of  cord  attached  to  each  pin  and  knotted 
underneath  the  table.  But  alas!  The  Rob 
Roys  made  such  a  racket  that  the  neighbors 
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complained  vehemently,  and  they  had  to  go. 

At  Overbrook  a  few  venturesome  children 
skated  about  their  tiled  cloisters.  More  used 
the  gymnasium  where  a  wooden  floor,  framed 
in  with  a  five-foot-wide  concrete  border  on 
the  same  level,  Was  under  the  gallery  running- 
track  and  had  a  smooth  hand-rail  and  raised 
corners. 

At  Watertown  the  two  lower  school  rinks, 
laid  slightly  saucer-shape  at  the  edges,  well 
proved  their  worth,  especially  to  the  girls. 
The  primary  boys  used  theirs  also  for  games 
like  “hill  dill”  and  for  rolling  rumbling  balls 
across. 

A  moderately  used  back-straightening  exer¬ 
cise  at  both  Overbrook  and  Perkins  was 
trolley  coasting — hanging  by  the  hands  to  a 
bar  under  a  grooved  wheel  while  this  traveled 
down  an  inclined  cable  from  an  elevated  plat¬ 
form,  until  the  coaster’s  feet  touched  the 
ground.  From  there  he  ran  the  trolley  by  its 
string  back  to  the  platform  steps  for  an¬ 
other  go. 

Never-ending  fun  for  our  Perkins  primary 
children  has  come  from  constructing  and  de¬ 
molishing  some  hut,  igloo,  wigwam,  fort,  or 
what-not,  the  boys  feverishly  building  theirs 
with  old  fence  posts,  the  little  girls  con¬ 
structing  theirs  with  smooth,  straight  four- 
by-four  straight-grained  joists,  and  latterly 
also  with  covered  bushel  boxes,  with  which 
to  make  subways,  etc.,  to  crawl  through. 

In  winter  the  most  seized-upon  sports  by 
all  at  Watertown  have  been  ice  skating  on  the 
Institution  pond  and,  by  the  junior  boys  and 
girls,  coasting  down  great  flat-bottomed 
wooden  troughs. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.AAV.B. 

Edited  by  the  Secretary-Genera l 


PROGRESS  ON  THE  REVISED 
CONSTITUTION 


Those  who  attended  the  last  convention 
will  no  doubt  remember  that  a  resolution 
was  adopted  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  study  the  present  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  A.A.W.B.  with  a  view 
to  affecting  certain  changes  deemed  by  some 
to  be  desirable.  In  due  time  Mr.  Atkinson 
appointed  the  following  members: 


L.  L.  Watts,  Richmond,  Virginia,  chairman 
Arthur  Sullivan,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Ruth  Sargent,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto,  Canada 
Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Alfred  Allen,  Winnetka  Illinois,  ex  officio. 


ventions,  and  to  increase  membership  dues 
to  $5.00  a  year.  Such  a  change  would  call  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Board  for  a 
period  of  two  years  or  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
all  members  with  respect  to  these  suggestions 
and  any  others  which  members  may  care  to 
submit.  These  should  be  sent  to  L.  L.  Wattsy 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  c/o  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood 
Avenue,  Richmond  21,  Virginia. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES 


This  Committee  met  in  New  York  on 
March  22  and  23  after  first  having,  through 
its  chairman,  secured  suggestions  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  members.  During  its 
deliberations  a  good  many  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  were  invited  to  join  the  meeting 
and  express  their  views  with  reference  to 
the  Constitution. 

A  tentative  draft  of  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  has  now  been  mailed  to  all  registered 
members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  they  have 
been  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  by  giving  this  material  serious  thought 
and  by  submitting  any  suggested  changes  to 
the  Committee  in  order  that  these  may  be 
available  for  consideration  at  its  next  meeting. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  sev¬ 
eral  members  suggested  that  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  for  the  A.A.W.B.  to  hold  annual  con- 


Page  1.  The  Library  of  Congress,  Books  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Robert 
A.  Voorus,  director,  has  resigned.  Edgar  F. 
Rogers  is  acting  director. 


Page  36.  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult 
Blind,  176  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,' 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  acting  superintend¬ 
ent.  Attention  is  called  to  the  change  in  the 
street  address  of  this  organization  noted 
above. 


Page  63.  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Board 
of  Control;  H.  G.  Salter  has  resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 


Page  72.  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind;  Miss  Marian  Held,  director  of 
General  Services. 


Page  133.  Addition  to  list  of  Homes  and 
Nurseries  for  Blind  Children:  Nursery  School 
of  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
hi  E.  59  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


All  government  contracts  for  brooms  carry 
a  preference  rating  and  workshops  are  entitled 
to  extend  them  in  the  purchase  of  broom 
corn.  The  broom  corn  dealer  or  broker  must 
fill  such  orders  ahead  of  nonrated  orders. 

Workshops  can  also  extend  priority  ratings 
on  handles,  and  handle  manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  accept  all  rated  orders  up  to 
ioo  per  cent  of  their  production. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  520 
Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16,  New  York,  and 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  3601 
Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  California,  can 
furnish  workshops  with  Osnaburg  broom 
bags.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  these 
agencies  direct. 

Shops  requesting  Argentine  broom  corn  to 
complete  their  army  orders  may  be  asked  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  brooms  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  purchasing  this  corn  at  a 
much  cheaper  price  than  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  estimated  in  establishing  the 
cost  price  on  brooms. 

The  Guilford  Broom  Supply  Company, 
Guilford  College,  North  Carolina,  is  offer¬ 
ing  the  following: 

1  carload  Piassava  fiber,  lengths  of  about  3 6" 
at  12^  per  pound  loaded  on  car  at  Guilford 
College,  North  Carolina 
15  bales  Nat.  Cape  Mount  Bass,  lengths  of  18" 
at  22^  per  pound 

8  bales  Nat.  Liberian  Piassava,  lengths  of 
i8/r  at  24^  per  pound. 

N.I.B.  records  show  that  it  has  allocated  to 
each  workshop  making  brooms  for  the  gov¬ 


ernment  all  they  can  produce  up  to  June  30. 
Therefore  N.I.B.  has  been  giving  clearances 
on  requests  for  brooms.  Workshops  are  in¬ 
structed  not  to  accept  any  direct  orders  from 
government  agencies.  If  workshops  have  addi¬ 
tional  production  available  they  should  notify 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  which  will 
allocate  orders  to  the  workshops. 

The  Jersey  City  Quartermaster  Depot  has 
agreed  to  the  following  changes  in  Specifica¬ 
tions  H-B-51,  Corn  Brooms: 

1.  The  neck  of  the  broom  can  be  ix/2' 
instead  of  the  2 x/2"  now  required. 

2.  Pecan  lumber  handles  will  be  accepted. 

3.  Slightly  smaller  handles  will  be  accepted 
on  32-pound-per-dozen  brooms.  (If  work¬ 
shops  intend  to  do  this,  they  should  send  a 
sample  to  the  Jersey  City  Quartermaster 
Depot  for  approval.) 

4.  They  will  accept  a  straight  side  instead 
of  a  tapering  handle.  (If  this  is  used,  a  sample 
should  be  sent  to  Jersey  City  also.) 

Please  note  that  this  is  not  an  official 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Specifications  and 
that  the  Jersey  City  Quartermaster  Depot  is 
the  only  ordering  office  that  has  agreed  to 
these  changes. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  urged 
all  workshops  making  brooms  to  join  the 
National  Broom  Manufacturers  Association. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  workshops  subscribe 
to  the  Broom  and  Broomcorn  News,  Areola, 
Illinois.  The  subscription  price  is  $2.00  per 
year.  This  publication  gives  important  in¬ 
formation  pertaining  tq  the  broom  industry. 
The  March  28  issue  prints  a  full  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Broom  Manufacturers  Association.  In  part  it 
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states  that  the  following  restrictive  orders  on 
the  making  of  brooms  is  still  in  effect: 

M-126  prohibits  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
metal  caps  and  rings,  consequently  their  use 
by  broom  manufacturers  is  still  prohibited. 

M-43  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  tinned 
broom  wire.  However,  there  is  no  restriction 
regarding  purchase  and  use  of  tinned  broom 
wire. 

M-nb  restricts  the  manufacture  of  gal¬ 
vanized  broom  wire  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  zinc  so  used  in  the  base  period  of 

W* 

M-103  places  limitations  on  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  dyes.  This  regulation  restricts  any¬ 
one  from  purchasing  in  any  one  year  more 
than  17/4  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  dye 
bought  in  1941,  but  everyone  is  permitted  to 
purchase  up  to  $250  worth  of  dye  before  the 
17V2  per  cent  restriction  becomes  effective. 

The  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  as  well 
as  Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind,  1310  South 
Newberry  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  are  now 
ready  to  sell  unassembled  and  assembled 
wooden  link  mats  to  other  agencies  for  the 
blind.  Workshops  are  urged  to  place  their 
orders  for  these  mats,  as  it  is  believed  they 
can  be  sold  locally. 

National  Industries  regrets  to  announce 
that  the  greeting  card  manufacturer  who 
supplies  it  with  cards  will  be  unable  to  fill 
any  additional  orders  until  after  July  1,  1944. 

Several  weeks  ago  N.I.B.  sent  out  samples 
and  a  bulletin  to  the  effect  that  some  sheep¬ 
skin  wallets  were  available.  There  are  still 
a  few  of  these  left,  and  if  workshops  will 
send  in  orders  promptly  they  will  be  filled. 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  can  accept 
workshops’  requirements  for  the  balance  of 
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Many  allocations  call  for  shipments  over  a 
period  of  months.  When  sending  a  copy  of 
the  invoice,  workshops  should  be  sure  to 


mark  whether  it  is  Shipment  No.  1,  Shipment 
No.  2,  etc.  This  request  was  made  before, 
but  very  few  workshops  are  conforming  to 
this  procedure.  It  will  be  of  benefit  to  every¬ 
one  concerned  if  this  request  is  complied  with 
when  referring  to  these  different  orders. 


A  number  of  workshops  are  co-operating 
with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  observing  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  handicapped 
workers.  The  Advisory  Committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  types  of  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  who  work  with  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  has  maintained  that  it  is  its  belief 
that  the  law  was  not  intended  to  cover 
charitable,  nonprofit  agencies  such  as  our 
workshops.  However,  because  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  represents  a  long  step  forward 
in  promoting  minimum  standards  for  labor, 
certainly  social  agencies  should  be  among  the 
first  to  do  everything  possible  to  further  such 
a  program.  It  is  suggested  that  both  private 
and  state-operated  workshops  co-operate 
wholeheartedly  with  this  program.  Full  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Hearings  Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,, 
165  West  46  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Peter  J.  Salmon  represents  the  blind  on  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


REPRINTS 

The  following  reprints  from  the  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind  are  now  available:  “Behind  the 
Silent  Facade,”  by  “Merlyn”;  “How  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  May  Use  Medical  Re¬ 
sources,”  by  Muriel  Gayford;  “Psychological 
Principles  in  Home  Teaching,”  by  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.;  “What  the  Home  Teacher 
Should  Know  about  Social  Work,”  by  Lorna 
Sylvester.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
reprint,  “Behind  the  Silent  Facade,”  which 
should  be  read  by  all  those  interested  in  the 
doubly  handicapped. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
announces  that  three  authors  have  recently 
completed  personal  recordings  on  the  phono¬ 
graph  discs  which  make  up  the  Talking 
Books  for  sightless  people.  Christopher  Morley 
on  this  visit  read  four  Sherlock  Holmes 
stories  from  His  Last  Bow,  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle.  Mr.  Morley  is  a  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  which  recommends  books 
for  recording.  He  believes  that  there  should 
be  more  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  on  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  list. 

The  other  distinguished  visitors  were 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison  and  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  joint  authors  of  The  Growth  of 
the  American  Republic,  who  visited  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  studios  to  read  onto  the  Talking 
Book  discs  prefaces  to  the  two  volumes  which 
make  up  their  work.  Mr.  Morison  read  the 
preface  to  Volume  I,  and  Mr.  Commager  the 
preface  to  Volume  II.  Mr.  Morison,  in  his 
preface,  referred  to  his  interest  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  this  way:  “It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  I  have  had  a  long,  almost 
ancestral,  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  My  grandfather,  Samuel  Eliot,  for 
whom  I  was  named,  was  a  friend  of  the 
Perkinses,  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  of 
his  widow,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whom  I  can 
remember  as  a  diminutive  but  very  dignified 
and  vivacious  old  lady.  My  grandfather  was 
trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  some 
fifty  years,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  One  of  my  earliest  memories  is  being 
taken  by  my  grandfather  out  to  the  old 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
near  Boston,  and  seeing  the  remarkable 
Tommy  Stringer  when  he  was  a  small  boy. 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  noble  Greek,  who  did 


so  much  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  our  house;  and  there  also 
came  Helen  Keller,  then  a  beautiful  and  intel¬ 
ligent  young  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  When 
I  went  to  college  I  became  great  friends  with 
Robert  Irwin,  now  the  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  We 
studied  history  together  and  had  our  meals 
at  the  same  table  in  the  college  commons.  I 
used  to  read  aloud  some  of  the  history  assign¬ 
ments  to  him  but,  when  the  grades  came  in 
from  the  examinations,  I  was  burned  up  to 
find  that  he  got  higher  grades  than  I  did. 
However,  he  is  now  paying  me  back  by 
choosing  our  Growth  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lic  to  record  on  discs.” 

Mr.  Morison,  who  is  now  an  officer  in  the 
Navy,  was  in  civilian  life  Jonathan  Trumbull 
Professor  of  History  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Com¬ 
mager  is  professor  of  history  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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NOTES  FROA4  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 


N.I.B.  Bulletin  No.  14,  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  W.  I., 
England,  is  called  Nursery  Schools  for  Blind 
Children  and  is  a  report  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunshine  Home  nursery  schools 
from  1932  to  1943.  It  is  written  by  Nancy 
Catty  with  an  explanatory  foreword  by  Mr. 
Eagar,  secretary-general  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

N.l.B.  Bulletin  No.  15  is  entitled  Blind 
Welfare  After  the  War  and  is  the  report  of  a 
committed  appointed  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  the 
proposals  made  by  Sir  William  Beveridge  on 
“Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Services”  and 
hy  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the 
“Rehabilitation  and  Resettlement  of  Disabled 
Persons” —  the  Tomlinson  Report — in  relation 
to  blind  welfare. 

The  Production  and  Engineering  Bulletin 
issued  in  London  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
and  National  Service  and  the  Ministry  of 
Production  for  June-July,  1943,  contains  “I 
Could  Do  It  With  My  Eyes  Shut,”  dealing 
with  blind  workers  in  aircraft  factories  in 
England.  Included  is  a  list  of  occupations 
in  which  blind  persons  have  been  placed.  The 
November,  1943,  issue  of  the  same  magazine 
includes  “The  First  Battalion  in  Action,” 
stating  that  more  than  1,000  sightless  workers 
are  now  being  employed  in  industry  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  giving  some  examples  from  repre¬ 
sentative  firms. 

Al  Schmid  Marine,  by  Roger  Butterfield, 
has  been  recently  published  by  W.  W.  Norton 


&  Company.  This  is  the  story  of  the  marine 
who  took  part  in  the  fighting  at  Guadalcanal 
and  lost  his  eyesight  when  an  enemy  grenade 
blew  up  in  his  face,  but  only  after  he  had 
killed  about  200  Japs.  The  book  is  now  being 
made  into  a  motion  picture. 

Miss  Skilda  V.  Baner,  author  of  Latchstring 
Out,  recently  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  lost  her  sight  about  four  years  ago.  Her 
book  has  received  very  favorable  reviews  inij 
important  papers  all  over  the  country. 

“Healthy  Attitudes  Toward  War  Injuries,” 
by  Major  Walter  E.  Barton,  is  found  in 
Public  Health  Nursing  for  February,  1944.  It 
suggests  that:  “The  development  of  a  healthy 
attitude  toward  war  injuries  by  the  nurse  is 
dependent  upon  her  understanding  of  the 
psychology  of  the  handicapped  as  it  affects 
the  patient  and  his  family,  and  of  the  process 
of  his  reconditioning  for  future  service.” 

Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children,  by 
Harry  J.  Baker,  published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  contains  the  chapters:  “Defective 
Vision”;  “The  Partially  Seeing”;  and  “The 
Blind.”  At  the  ends  of  the  chapters  are  lists 
of  questions  and  topics  for  discussion. 

“Library  Eyes  for  the  Blind,”  by  Annie  L. 
Watters  McPheeters,  is  found  in  Wilson 
Library  Bulletin  for  April,  1944.  Written  by 
the  librarian  of  the  Auburn  Branch  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  describes  the  reading  and  entertainment 
program  now  being  initiated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Negro  blind  of  Atlanta. 
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NECROLOGY 


Fanny  A.  Kimball,  pioneer  home  teacher  of 
Rhode  Island,  died  on  April  3,  shortly  before 
her  84th  birthday.  Miss  Kimball,  who  was 
blind  from  infancy,  was  born  in  Scituate, 
Rhode  Island.  She  entered  Perkins  Institution 
at  the  age  of  eight;  while  there  she  studied 
the  piano,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after 
her  return  to  her  home  in  Providence,  she 
taught  a  large  class  of  sighted  piano  pupils. 
When,  in  1904,  Rhode  Island  became  the  sec¬ 
ond  state  to  inaugurate  home  teaching  for  the 
adult  blind,  Miss  Kimball  was  one  of  the  two 
women  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work — a 
work  in  which  she  continued  for  twenty-six 
years.  In  1930,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  she  re¬ 
tired  because  of  failing  health;  but  although 
she  ceased,  officially,  to  be  a  teacher,  many 
blind  persons  continued  to  seek  her  advice  and 
help  in  solving  their  personal  problems. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION 

A  Manual  for  Parents  of  Pre-School  Blind 
Children,  by  Edith  L.  Speer,  published  by 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  is 
a  brochure  which  fills  a  long-felt  need  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind.  The  problem  of 
the  preschool  blind  child  has  received  much 
attention  from  psychologists  and  educators  as 
well  as  from  agencies  for  the  blind.  Psycho¬ 
logists  have  produced  a  considerable  amount 
of  scientific  research  but  have  not  presented 
it  in  a  form  which  would  appeal  to  those 
dealing  with  preschool  children.  Educators 
and  agencies  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  problem  but  have  largely  failed  to  act 
on  it. 

The  pamphlet  presents  its  material  in  a 
straightforward  way  and  in  simple  terms.  Its 
factual  content  is  based  on  real  experience  as 
well  as  on  results  of  available  research,  and 


its  underlying  philosophy  is  sound  and  in  line 
with  good  educational  as  well  as  social  work 
principles. 

The  author,  Mrs.  Speer,  has  her  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  from  Barnard  College,  and  has  done 
graduate  work  in  Psychology  and  Nursery 
School  Education  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  and  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Before  going  to  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  where  she  is  director 
of  the  Lighthouse  Nursery  School,  she  taught 
at  Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies  in  Summit,. 
New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Speer,  in  addressing  parents  of  pre¬ 
school  blind  children,  says:  “In  this  pamphlet 
we  have  tried  to  give  you  help  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  teach  your  child  to  do  things 
for  himself  and  to  be  a  normal  and  happy  indi¬ 
vidual.”  She  certainly  has  succeeded  in  doing 
just  this. 

Copies  of  this  booklet  have  been  distributed 
to  schools  for  the  blind,  and  will  be  sent 
without  charge  to  parents  of  blind  children. 
Price,  20  cents.  _  T 
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The  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind, 
in  Chicago,  has  appointed  Raymond  M.  Dick¬ 
inson  as  its  acting  suoerintendent.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson,  who  is  himself  sightless,  graduated  in 
1930  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  with 
honors,  in  the  field  of  Social  Sciences,  and 
later  spent  a  year  there  engaged  in  graduate 
work.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
For  the  past  fourteen  years  he  has  worked  as  a 
home  teacher  of  the  adult  blind  with  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind,  and  has 
found  time  to  contribute  several  articles  to 
magazines  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 
His  writings  include  “Possibilities  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book,”  and  “How  the  Various  Embossed 
Types  Should  be  Taught.” 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Bliiid — Miss  Grace 
Emerson,  who  in  March  completed  her  twentieth 
year  of  service  with  the  Cleveland  Society,  was 
honored  by  that  group  at  a  luncheon  recently,  when 
she  was  also  presented  with  a  gold  wrist  watch. 
Miss  Emerson  has  served  as  home  teacher,  and  for 
part  of  the  time  as  supervisor  of  the  Women’s 
Industries  Department.  For  the  third  year,  a  music 
appreciation  course  has  been  arranged  by  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  about  twenty-five  music  lovers  are  now 
participating.  This  year  the  group  is  studying, 
among  other  things,  one  of  the  operas  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  Cleveland  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind — Frank  Pursley,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Wesleyan  College,  University  of 
Georgia,  and  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  has 
been  added  to  the  music  staff  of  the  Academy.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Repzynski  is  another  recent  addition  to 
the  school  personnel.  She  is  on  the  grammar  school 
faculty  in  the  literary  department.  The  Georgia 
Academy  reports  that  it  has  installed  some  broom¬ 
making  equipment  and  now  has  about  twenty  boys 
who  are  learning  to  make  brooms  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ben  Manley. 


The  New  Yor\  Association  fen-  the  Blind — Part- 
time  workers  in  the  occupational  department  of  the 
l^Jew  York  Association  are  at  present  engaged  in 
folding  powder  boxes  for  one  of  America’s  famous 
cosmeticians.  In  two  and  a  half  days  the  workers 
folded  7000  boxes. 

The  New  Yor\  State  Commission  for  the  Blind- 
Dr:.  Dorothy  Behner  Holmes,  who  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  her  work  in  connection  with  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  Orthoptic  Demonstration  Centers  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  her  work  as  resident  physician  at  Wilmer 
Institute,  Baltimore,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
private  practice  of  ophthalmology  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Perhins  Institution — John  Morrison,  Perkins  ’40, 
was  graduated  from  Notre  Dame  University  in 
February,  magna  cum  laude.  He  has  been  awarded 
a  fellowship  which  will  enable  him  to  return  to 
Notre  Dame  for  graduate  study  in  philosophy. 
Roger  T.  Walker,  another  Perkins  graduate  (class 
of  ’19)  has  been  honored  by  being  presented  with 
a  certificate  and  a  cash  award  for  achieving  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  method  of  winding  wire. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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CLASSES  FOR  PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILDREN 
IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

P.  C.  POTTS,  Ph.D. 


Two  of  the  most  vital  and  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  in  schools  for  the  blind  at  the  present 
time  concern  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  child  and  that  of  the  partially  seeing 
child.  This  article  deals  only  with  provisions 
for  the  latter.  Years  ago  many  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  for  the  blind  took  the  stand 
that  their  institutions  were  for  blind  children 
and  that  any  children  admitted  there  would 
be  educated  as  such.  The  result  was  that  many 
parents  would  not  send  their  partially  seeing 
children  to  these  schools.  Consequently  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  public  schools  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  children  who  had  some  usable  sight 
but  whose  vision  was  so  defective  as  to  hin- 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  has  been  assistant  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1937.  Before 
going  to  the  Foundation  he  was  principal  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  and  superintendent  of  the 
Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  He  has  con¬ 
ducted  surveys  of  seventeen  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  has  visited  all  but  two  of  the 
others;  he  is  therefore  well  informed  in  regard  to  the 
problems  and  needs  of  such  schools. 


der  their  progress  in  regular  classes.  This  so¬ 
lution  was  most  satisfactory,  because  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  these  children  is  properly  a  public 
school  problem.  It  is  psychologically,  socially, 
and  economically  injurious  to  these  children 
to  treat  them  as  blind.  Practically  all  of  them 
will  continue  to  use  such  sight  as  they  have 
and  will  not  go  through  life  as  blind  persons. 
They  should  be  educated  differently  from  and, 
in  fact,  should  not  have  too  much  contact  with 
blind  persons.  However,  the  public  schools 
have  been  very  slow  in  establishing  classes 
for  partially  seeing  pupils.  In  some  states  no 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  them  and  in 
many  others  provision  has  been  made  for  only 
a  few.  Recently  the  attitude  in  regard  to  their 
admission  has  changed  in  several  schools  for 
the  blind.  The  superintendents  are  more  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  them  as  students  provided  ade¬ 
quate  provision  has  not  been  made  for  them 
elsewhere.  There  are  probably  several  reasons 
for  this  change.  The  enrollment  in  many 
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residential  schools  has  been  noticeably  de¬ 
creasing  and  the  plants  are  not  operating  at 
full  capacity  and  hence  at  their  greatest  ef¬ 
ficiency.  This  encourages  the  broadening  of 
admission  requirements  and  the  acceptance 
of  pupils  who  a  few  years  ago  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  enter.  Some  of  these  are  of 
lower  mentality;  others  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  sight.  As  the  latter  are  accepted  in 
increasing  numbers,  some  special  provision  is 
being  made  for  them.  This,  however,  varies 
greatly.  Much  has  been  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  with  sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools  and  a  great  deal  of  equipment  and 
much  material  has  been  prepared  or  adapted 
which  can  be  used  in  such  classes  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  A  number  of  new 
superintendents  of  these  schools  have  had 
public  school  experience  and  carry  over  to  the 
field  of  special  education  ideas  which  they  ac¬ 
quired  in  regard  to  general  education.  Some 
of  these  ideas  fit;  others  do  not.  For  instance, 
partially  seeing  pupils  in  public  schools  do  as 
much  of  their  work  as  possible  with  the  other 
pupils.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  most  of 
them  will  go  through  life  as  seeing  persons. 
But  partially  seeing  pupils  in  schools  for  the 
blind  should  do  as  little  of  their  work  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  other  pupils,  for  the  very  same 
reason. 

In  several  schools  for  the  blind,  classes  have 
now  been  established  for  pupils  with  20/200 
vision  or  better,  under  the  guidance  of  spe¬ 
cially  trained  teachers.  The  use  of  large  type 
books  in  such  classes  is  limited  because  few 
such  books  are  available  for  any  subject  in 
the  lower  grades  and  practically  none  in  the 
upper  grades,  and  in  most  cases  these  books 
are  not  the  same  as  those  available  in  braille. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  have  found  it 
hard  to  cope  with  this  problem.  Some  have 
a  special  class  for  the  younger  pupils  and  al¬ 
low  those  in  the  upper  grades  to  use  inkprint 
books;  others  attempt  to  teach  braille  to  the 
sight-saving  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  and 
thereafter  require  them  to  use  braille  books. 


Both  plans  are  bad  for  the  pupils  physically 
and  the  latter  also  psychologically.  Both  are 
apt  to  be  worse  than  educating  these  pupils  in 
public  schools  because  the  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  in  many  schools  for  the  blind 
seems  intended  to  make  pupils  blind  if  they 
are  not  already  so,  and  many  teachers  of  the 
blind  seem  particularly  negligent  in  regard  to 
conserving  the  sight  which  some  of  their 
pupils  retain.  I  say  this  advisedly  because  I 
have  observed  so  many  instances  of  pupils 
who  use  inkprint  books  and  yet  are  seated  far 
from  the  natural  or  artificial  light  sources. 

The  present  situation,  which  is  quite  com¬ 
plex,  can  be  improved  only  gradually,  but  a 
few  suggestions  may  prove  valuable.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
many  children  with  from  20/200  to  20/70 
vision  who  do  not  live  within  reach  of  a 
sight-saving  class  and  are  too  widely  scattered 
to  justify  the  establishment  of  such  classes  for 
them.  If  the  school  for  the  blind  is  in  a  city 
of  fair  size,  it  seems  best  for  sight-saving 
classes  to  be  organized  in  the  public  schools 
and  for  children  from  outlying  districts  to  live 
at  the  school  for  the  blind  and  attend  these 
public  school  classes.  If  this  cannot  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  best  located  rooms  at  the  school 
for  the  blind  should  be  set  aside,  adequately 
lighted  and  equipped  with  desk  chairs  having 
adjustable,  sloping  tops,  bulletin  typewriters, 
and  blackboards.  Double-action  shades  should 
be  installed  and  all  painted  surfaces  should 
have  a  dull  finish.  Also,  soft  chalk,  heavy- 
leaded  pencils,  and  wide-ruled  paper  should 
be  supplied.  If  the  enrollment  warrants  it, 
there  should  be  a  room  for  the  first  three  or 
four  grades;  another  for  the  next  three  or  four 
grades;  and  a  third  to  serve  as  homeroom  for 
the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  first  two 
should  be  supplied  with  large  type  books. 
Since  there  are  very  few  such  books  available 
for  the  upper  grades,  a  great  deal  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  should  be  read  aloud  by  the 
teacher,  or  by  means  of  Talking  Books.  Out¬ 
lines,  examinations,  and  so  forth  should  be 
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prepared  on  bulletin  typewriters.  Duplicated 
and  mimeographed  material  has  been  tried 
but  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory.  The 
older  students  should  do  most  of  their  work 
with  the  regular  classes  and  only  their  study¬ 
ing  in  the  homeroom.  The  teachers  of  these 
special  pupils  should  be  very  carefully  selected 
and  have  had  specialized  training  in  sight¬ 
saving  methods,  sight  conservation,  and  eye 
hygiene. 

Work  with  sight-saving  pupils  is  still  in  its 
infancy  but  it  seems  that  we  have  been  too 
greatly  influenced  by  a  tendency  to  shape  all 
pupils  in  the  same  mould.  Since  pupils  who 
retain  considerable  sight  will  go  through  life 
as  seeing  persons,  but  in  many  cases  should 
use  their  sight  as  little  as  possible,  it  would 
seem  best  for  them  to  learn  by  doing,  rather 
than  by  reading.  In  connection  with  subjects 
depending  predominantly  upon  reading, 
more  use  should  be  made  of  the  Talking 
Book,  the  Victrola,  the  radio,  slides,  pictures, 
maps,  models,  and  specimens.  More  time 
should  be  devoted  to  physical  education,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  home  economics,  and  music.  The 
blackboard  should  be  used  extensively  and 
writing  should  be  large  and  plain.  The  class¬ 
room  should  be  a  place  not  only  of  activity 
but  also  of  mobility,  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  child  approaching  to  the  most 
favorable  distance  from  the  matter  or  object 
being  studied  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
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best  illumination.  Here  individual  differences 
play  an  important  role  because  the  visual  de¬ 
fects  of  these  children  vary  not  only  in  degree 
but  also  in  kind.  Some  of  the  pupils  see  better 
when  the  light  is  not  too  bright,  others  can¬ 
not  concentrate  their  sight  upon  anything 
for  very  long  at  a  time.  The  pupils  as  well  as 
the  teachers  should  know  how  much  sight 
remains  and  how  it  should  be  utilized.  Be¬ 
sides  making  the  best  possible  use  of  sight¬ 
saving  arrangements  and  devices  the  pupils 
should  habituate  themselves  to  eye-rest 
periods,  eye  exercises,  and  the  avoidance  of 
eye  strain. 

Educational  work  must  be  closely  tied  up 
with  physical  care.  These  pupils  have  varying 
amounts  of  sight  which  should  be  conserved 
and  improved,  if  possible.  Particular  attention  t 
should  be  given  to  general  health  and  to  the 
recommendations  of  pediatricians  and  oph¬ 
thalmologists.  Sometimes  sight  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  planned  physical  regimen  or  diet 
or  by  antiluetic  treatment.  In  other  cases  sight 
can  be  improved  by  operations.  Needless  to 
say,  the  prescription  and  use  of  corrective 
glasses  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  un¬ 
economical  and  injurious  to  educate  children 
in  braille  classes  when  they  could  be  in  sight¬ 
saving  classes,  or  to  educate  others  either  in 
braille  or  sight-saving  classes  when  they  could 
be  in  public  schools,  following  proper  oph- 
thalmological  attention. 


A  BLUEPRINT 

For  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Adult  Blind 

HERBERT  RUSALEM 


In  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  a  blind  adult,  many  workers  would 
place  stress  on  the  element  of  achievement.  By 
establishing  certain  small,  primary  goals — such 
as  the  learning  of  braille  symbols,  the  mastery 
of  simple  handcrafts,  and  the  performance  of 
odd  jobs  about  the  house — we  permit  this 
cumulative  experience  of  accomplishment  to 
develop  into  a  reborn  self-confidence.  The 
visually  handicapped  individual,  through  this 
process,  begins  to  view  the  limitations  of 
blindness  more  objectively,  and  finally  tends 
to  accept  them  and  make  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  which  they  demand. 

Our  home  teachers  have  made  incalculable 
contributions  to  this  rehabilitation  scheme, 
and  as  we  continue  to  forge  new  weapons  for 
the  fight  in  the  form  of  improved  mechanical 
devices,  guide  dogs,  and  a  broader  under¬ 
standing  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual,  their  work  will  be  increasingly 
significant.  This  paper,  however,  deals  with 
one  phase  of  the  problem,  one  area  in  which 
we  have  done  too  little  to  continue  and 
stimulate  the  processes  of  living  as  they  were 
practiced  before  the  loss  of  sight. 

A  common  characteristic  of  all  human  be¬ 
ings  is  an  insatiable  desire  for  learning.  It  is 
almost  a  standard  practice  of  graduation 
speakers  to  remind  the  assembled  students 
that  education  does  not  end  with  the  grant- 
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ing  of  degrees  and  diplomas.  Rather,  it  in¬ 
dicates  the  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation;  one  in  which  organized  knowledge  is 
tempered  by  and  fused  with  experience.  This 
desire  to  learn  is  fulfilled  in  the  newly  blinded 
adult  through  the  mastery  of  a  raised  type  and 
through  the  acquisition  of  some  manual  skills. 
Beyond  that,  home  teaching  very  often  sees 
no  function  and  regards  the  teaching  aspect  of 
its  work  as  more  or  less  complete.  But,  in 
reality,  we  stop  at  this  point  because  we  have 
no  alternative — we  have  no  place  to  go.  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  writer  that  these  further 
needs  of  the  intelligent  blind  person  should 
be  met  on  a  college  and  graduate  level  by 
some  agency  designed  to  carry  on  where  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
leaves  off. 

This  in  no  way  expresses  a  need  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  operating  exclusively  for  the  blind.  It 
does,  however,  point  up  a  real  need  for  a  co¬ 
ordination  and  adaptation  of  existing  home 
study  and  correspondence  facilities  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  sightless.  Over  forty 
American  colleges  and  universities  are  offer¬ 
ing  home  study  work  in  fields  ranging  from 
aeronautics  to  zoology.  This  wealth  of 
widened  horizons  could  be  made  available  to 
blind  individuals  through  some  intermediate 
agency  keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  and 
responsive  to  the  techniques  that  are  required 
to  enable  visually  handicapped  persons  to 
compete  in  a  society  made  up  of  seeing  people. 

This  Agency — University  Extension  for  the 
Blind,  if  you  will — would,  as  its  first  project, 
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make  an  intensive  study  of  the  courses  and 
programs  offered  through  correspondence  by 
recognized  American  institutions.  Such  a 
close  examination  of  content  and  method 
would  make  possible  a  choice  of  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  course  in  any  particular  field  and 
would  avoid  duplication.  That  is,  if  some 
twenty  colleges  are  offering  a  course  in  in¬ 
troductory  sociology,  this  committee  would 
select  but  one.  In  the  very  beginning,  such  a 
policy  would  be  dictated  by  necessity,  for  in 
its  function  of  providing  braille  transcriptions 
of  course  texts  and  materials,  the  Agency 
would  face  obvious  mechanical  difficulties. 
The  press  production  of  such  braille  materials 
— textbooks,  syllabi,  and  assignments — would 
demand  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  printing  houses  for  the  blind. 

The  student’s  lessons  would  be  submitted  in 
typed  form  directly  to  the  institution  offering 
the  course.  The  Agency  would  assume  only 
an  advisory  and  preparatory  capacity.  All 
credit  granted  for  completed  courses  would 
flow  from  the  college  offering  the  work  to  the 
general  public,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
course  would  in  no  way  vary  from  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  up  for  seeing  students.  Since  the 
granting  of  college  credit  depends,  in  most 
instances,  upon  the  passing  of  a  supervised 
final  examination,  and  since  such  arrange¬ 
ments  may  present  unusual  problems  to  the 
blind  student,  the  Agency  would  include  such 
work  within  its  functional  framework. 
Through  co-operation  with  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  educational  institution,  the 
Agency  would  meet  the  specific  requirements 
for  such  examinations. 

The  advantages  of  establishing  the  Agency 
on  a  national  and  advisory  level  seem  ap¬ 
parent.  The  cream  of  the  courses  of  all  in¬ 
stitutions  would  be  made  available  to  the 
blind  adult;  there  would  be  no  overlapping 
of  function  with  existing  agencies;  and,  most 
important,  the  visually  handicapped  person, 
after  having  been  given  the  skills  of  braille 
reading  and  writing,  would  not  be  set  adrift, 
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but  would  immediately  start  applying  the 
tools  which  he  had  gained  from  the  home 
teacher  to  a  practical  and  constructive  learn¬ 
ing  experience. 

Many  of  the  institutions  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  .recognize  the 
therapeutic  value  of  learning,  and  have  in¬ 
corporated  this  multiplicity  of  extension 
courses  into  their  regular  treatment  program. 
Their  experience  has  often  been  rewarding, 
for  frequently  the  patient  will  carry  this  re¬ 
vitalized  desire  for  knowledge  with  him  into 
the  outside  world  and  will  use  it  as  a  bulwark 
against  relapse.  In  considering  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  implications  of  blindness  we  cannot  ignore 
the  need  for  educational  therapy. 

Beyond  the  psychological  advantages 
brought  into  being  by  making  college-level 
correspondence  courses  available  to  the  blind, 
there  are  more  concrete  ones  that  should  be 
entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  In  of¬ 
fering  work  in  such  fields  as  home  economics, 
business,  agriculture,  poultry,  music,  and 
education,  these  courses  could  provide  vo¬ 
cational  training  as  well  as  personal  enrich¬ 
ment.  Interest  in  writing,  sociology,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  innumerable  other  branches  of 
learning  would  be  stimulated  and  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  growing  realization  on  the  part 
of  the  student  of  his  ability  to  share  in  com¬ 
munity  and  national  life. 

As  a  by-product,  this  development  of  edu¬ 
cational  resources  for  the  blind  may  prove  a 
golden  opportunity  for  expanding  the  use  of 
the  Talking  Book  in  educational  situations. 
To  make  these  courses  available  to  those  who 
do  not  read  raised  types,  a  project  might 
profitably  be  initiated  to  place  textbooks  and 
lesson  materials  on  phonograph  discs.  Such 
a  project  presents  a  series  of  problems  of  great 
fascination  and  a  promise  of  a  new  liberation 
for  the  minds  of  the  blind.  It  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
sist  the  dream  of  placing  the  span  of  man’s 
knowledge  at  the  elbow  of  every  blind  man 
and  woman  in  every  town  and  farm  across 
the  country. 


OUTPOSTS  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  HINDUSTAN 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.M.G. 


To  frame  a  report  on  blindness  in  India  it 
was  necessary,  of  course,  to  visit  the  existing 
schools  and  to  hear  the  views  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  their  gallant  pioneer  leaders.  I 
rumbled  a  couple  of  thousand  miles  south¬ 
ward  through  the  heart  of  Central  India, 
mostly  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Express.  It  was 
not  quite  clear  why  that  train  had  either 
“grand”  or  “express”  in  its  name.  However, 
there  was  a  pleasant  feeling  of  restful  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  world  as,  punctuated  by  the 
long  stops,  we  meandered  through  the  jungle- 
clad  hills  of  the  Central  Provinces.  During 
such  stops  the  bedlam  of  hawkers  mourn¬ 
fully,  raucously,  tunelessly  crying  their  wares, 
never  lets  up  for  a  moment — water  for 
Hindus,  water  for  Muslims,  sweetmeats  for 
Hindus,  chappattis  for  Muslims,  cigarettes, 
buttons,  oranges,  bananas,  and  so  on:  and  the 
beggars,  too,  contribute  their  monotonous 
pleadings.  Many  are  frauds,  hereditary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  beggar  fraternity  either  acting  their 
parts  or  some,  poor  things,  with  painfully 
self-created  deformities.  There  are  blind  ones, 
too,  of  course.  At  one  lengthy  stop  I  went  for 
a  three-mile  walk  in  the  country  with  a  fel¬ 
low  passenger.  For  a  full  mile  a  wretched 
woman  followed  us,  bearing  in  her  arms  a 
miserable  two-  or  three-year-old  child,  blind. 
In  a  harsh,  weary  voice  the  child  repeated  some 
phrase  over  and  over  again.  I  give  to  the  adult 
blind  beggars  for  they  have  no  other  way  of 
getting  a  living;  but  I  cannot  stomach  per¬ 
fectly  fit  adults  exploiting  blind  children. 

In  the  above  article  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  continues  to 
present  vivid  accounts  of  his  travels  and  experiences  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  India. 


Begging  is  an  ancient  profession  in  India 
as  it  was  at  one  time  in  the  West.  No  social 
stigma  whatever  attaches  to  blind  people  mak¬ 
ing  their  living  in  this  way.  All  the  religions 
enjoin  the  more  fortunate  to  give  to  the  sick, 
the  aged,  and  the  destitute,  and  also  to  holy 
men.  Nevertheless,  movements  are  afoot  in 
various  parts  of  India  to  do  away  with  the 
beggar  community.  Unfortunately  the  system 
has  produced  in  the  course  of  centuries  a  mass 
of  bogus  beggars,  many  of  whom  mix  in 
something  of  the  wandering  ministrel,  the 
juggler,  the  snake  charmer,  the  religious  men¬ 
dicant,  the  pickpocket,  the  robber,  and  the 
kidnapper.  Laws  are  being  passed  to  restrict 
their  activities  and  homes  opened  to  accom¬ 
modate  them.  In  solving  this  problem,  a  part 
must  be  played  by  preventive  measures  against 
blindness  and  by  schools,  workships,  and 
homes  for  the  blind. 

The  third  morning  of  my  journey  from  the 
far  north  brought  me  to  the  city  of  Hydera¬ 
bad,  the  old  capital  of  the  Deccan,  a  romantic, 
oriental  city  sprawling  amid  its  trees  over  the 
rocky  crags  of  the  Deccan  plateau,  its  domes 
and  minarets  rising  above  the  greenery,  its 
mosques  and  palaces  reflected  in  the  big  lake 
which  impounds  the  monsoon  rains.  We  had 
conferences.  The  Government  of  His  Exalted 
Highness  the  Nizam  was  anxious  that  more 
should  be  done  to  deal  with  blindness  in  the 
state.  One  of  these  conferences  was  in  a  pil¬ 
lared  courtyard,  in  the  evening  cool,  the  foun¬ 
tains  playing,  doves  cooing,  and  flowers 
breathing  fragrance.  Tea  was  served,  and 
very  sweet  and  sugary  cakes.  A  report  said  that 
there  were  14,000  blind  in  the  state,  of  whom 
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10,600  were  beggars.  Next  day  we  visited  the 
school,  begun  not  long  ago.  It  had  only 
twelve  pupils,  but  was  a  beginning. 

Another  thirty  hours  in  a  meter-gauge  train 
brought  me  to  Mysore,  a  fine  city  with  its 
parks  and  palaces,  its  schools  and  university. 
I  was  the  guest  of  the  hospitable  ruler,  who 
accommodated  me  in  a  spacious  palace  all  to 
myself.  I  wished  I  had  someone  with  whom  to 
share  the  pleasures  of  the  noble  apartments, 
the  generous  table,  the  soothing  music  of  the 
fountains,  and  the  winding  walks  among  the 
trees  of  the  enclosing  park.  The  school  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  though  so  far  only  for  boys.  Some  of 
the  old  pupils  were  doing  well  as  musicians 
and  members  of  His  Highness’s  palace  or¬ 
chestra. 

Madras  was  tidying  itself  up  when  I 
reached  it.  For  the  last  ten  miles  or  so  the 
train  had  crawled  at  a  walking  pace  on  im¬ 
provised  tracks.  A  few  days  earlier  the  north¬ 
east  monsoon  had  celebrated  its  arrival  by 
deluging  twenty-two  inches  of  rtiin  on  the 
city  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Japs  had 
staged  on  air  raid  when  the  flood  was  at  its 
height,  but  everyone  was  so  busy  trying  to 
rescue  marooned  people  and  possessions  that 
it  passed  almost  unnoticed. 

The  school  for  the  blind  occupies  an  old 
military  barracks  some  miles  out.  It  is  the  one 
society  in  India  which  has  a  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  for  the  permanent  employment  of  its 
trainees.  They  make  excellent  cloth  and 
basketware.  Courageous  Mrs.  Bell  presides 
over  this  large  establishment.  She  came  out 
from  Scotland  with  her  husband  in  1930,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  found  the  society.  In 
1941  he  went  on  service  to  Singapore,  and  is 
posted  “Missing,  believed  killed”;  but  she 
carries  on  alone,  unfaltering. 

Another  night  in  the  train  and  I  arrived  in 
the  hot  noon  at  Palamacottah,  almost  at  the 
southernmost  tip  of  India.  Speight,  blinded  in 
World  War  I,  was  there  to  meet  me,  and  we 
bumped  for  several  miles  over  an  appalling 
road  to  where  the  low,  whitewashed  build¬ 


ings  of  his  school  stood  shimmering  in  the 
heat.  Speight  and  his  Tamil  pupils  made  me 
their  guest  for  four  restful  days.  We  had 
parties  together  in  the  school  hall  or  under  the 
banyan  trees  in  the  compound  when  the  sun 
was  setting.  We  drank  sweet  tea  and  ate  cakes 
— some  of  them  a  little  too  coconut-oily  and 
rancid  for  my  liking — and  the  usual  garlands 
of  marigolds  were  hung  about  my  neck.  The 
children  and  the  young  men  sang  Indian 
songs  in  groups  or  played  weird  Tamil  music 
on  their  native  instruments.  When  the  first 
shyness  had  worn  off,  there  were  many  ques¬ 
tions  the  pupils  wanted  to  ask.  “What  did 
blind  people  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world?” 
“How  many  children  had  I?”  “What  size 
were  my  children?”  “How  fat  was  I?”  and  so 
forth.  They  gave  me  a  green  and  white  floor 
mat  they  had  woven  to  take  to  my  home  far 
away  across  the  ocean;  and  I  sent  off  a  parcel 
of  beautifully  woven  towels  from  their  looms 
to  my  wife  to  relieve  her  wartime  shortage  of 
such  things. 

Before  sunrise  my  Indian  secretary  and  I 
took  long  walks  on  rough  bullock-cart  tracks 
winding  through  the  scattered  thornbush  on 
the  stony  countryside.  Rather  motheaten 
toddy  palm  dotted  the  landscape — or  were 
they  palmyras?  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  lit 
the  serrated  summits  of  the  ghats.  After 
lunch  we  slept  through  the  hot  hours. 

A  week  later  I  was  in  a  very  different  set¬ 
ting.  For  four  days  and  nights  I  had  crawled 
across  endless  plains — innumerable  villages, 
palm  trees,  bullocks  drawing  old-fashioned 
ploughs,  huge  bridges  across  tremendous 
river  beds,  a  district  swathed  by  a  hurricane; 
and  Bengal,  famine-  and  cholera-stricken.  I 
got  out  in  the  chill  of  the  fourth  morning  at 
Siliguri,  the  broad-gauge  railhead,  break¬ 
fasted  at  the  station,  and  went  on  in  a  toy 
train  which  tied  itself  in  knots  as  it  spiraled 
up  the  wild  gorges  of  the  Teesta  River,  its 
green-white  water  from  the  high  snows 
tumbling  along  below  us.  At  the  end  of  three 
hours,  with  thirty  miles  of  line  behind  us, 
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we  came  to  the  terminus.  Leaving  my  servant 
to  load  the  car  with  our  baggage,  I  wandered 
for  several  miles  along  the  road  cut  out  of  the 
rock  above  the  foaming  river.  On  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  a  bridge  an  old  lady  of  Tibetan  ap¬ 
pearance  was  drying  fish  in  the  sun — raw  fish. 
How  it  smelt!  but  they  think  it  is  grand  and 
tasty.  By  lunch  time  the  car  had  wound  me 
up  the  steep  hill-road  to  Kalimpong,  a  hill- 
station  which  looks  across  a  maze  of  crests 
and  gorges  to  the  glittering  snows  of  Kin- 
chinjanga,  28,146  feet  high. 

The.Honorable  Mary  Scott  gave  me  a  warm 
welcome  to  her  Home  for  Blind  Hillmen  and 
Boys,  which  she  finances  largely  from  her 
own  slender  purse.  For  many  years,  as  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionary,  this  unconquerable  mem-' 
ber  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  family  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  had  labored  alone  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Sikkim,  battling  against 
smallpox,  cholera,  and  plague;  against  preju¬ 
dice,  and  cruel  custom.  Now,  when  the  al¬ 
lotted  span  lies  not  far  ahead  of  her,  she,  in 
her  years  of  retirement,  has  started  her  little 
home  for  the  blind  people  of  the  Himalayas 
— from  Tibet,  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Nepal. 
Mongolian,  sturdy,  cheerful,  the  people  of  the 
hills  are  an  amusing  and  attractive  folk.  The 
spirit  of  running  water,  snowy  passes,  and 
mountain  valleys  is  in  their  blood.  In  the 
quaint  bazaars  of  Kalimpong  seven  races 
meet.  Caravans  of  mules,  donkeys,  ponies, 
sheep,  and  yaks  bring  in  the  wool  and  vil¬ 
lage  wares  from  the  forbidden  lands  where 
white  men  may  not  go.  Petty  traders  come 
from  the  plains  to  buy  the  raw  products  and 
to  sell  the  cheap  manufactured  goods  the  hill 
people  need.  In  the  narrow  bazaars  and  their 
haunts  of  good  and  evil  mix  Tibetans,  Ne- 
palis,  Lepchus,  Bhutanes,  Chinese,  Bengalis, 
a  few  Europeans,  and  an  odd  Greek,  Armen¬ 
ian,  or  lew.  I  wandered  into  a  little,  and  very 
dirty,  Tibetan  Bhuddist  temple.  The  two  fat 
old  monks  beamed  with  pleasure  and  we  ex¬ 
changed  greetings  in  Hindustani.  They  burnt 
a  bit  of  incense,  chanted  a  few  prayers,  and 


gave  me  a  blessing.  I  contributed  a  rupee  or 
two,  and  we  parted  in  excellent  good  will.  In 
all  this  jumble  of  East  and  West,  hill  and 
plain,  ancient  and  modern,  “Aunty  Mary”  is 
a  revered  and  eminent  figure.  Before  her 
happy  laughter,  before  her  firm  hand  and 
confident  assurance,  their  prejudices  of  the 
centuries  fall  away;  and  they  let  her  do  what 
she  will  with  them.  She  rules  over  her  little 
colony  of  blind  hillmen  as  a  kind  matriarch. 
Her  hillmen  grow  their  vegetables,  wash  their 
clothes,  do  their  cooking,  and  make  excellent 
baskets  and  chairs.  They  gather  at  nine  in 
the  morning  in  the  warm  sun  just  coming 
over  the  mountaincrests — and  I  joined  them 
too — to  sing  hymns.  Only  a  few  are  Christian, 
but  they  like  singing  hymns;  and  we  all  felt 
so  friendly,  so  happy  and  peaceful  there  to¬ 
gether  with  “Aunty  Mary,”  as  the  still  morn¬ 
ing  lay  across  the  ridges  and  the  icefields  of 
Kinchinjanga. 

The  scene  changes  again.  Two  more  nights 
in  the  traiti  and  another  winding  climb  up  a 
steep  ghat,  and  I  arrive  at  Ranchi,  a  small 
town  on  a  plateau,  where  I  am  the  guest  of 
the  hospitable  Bishop  of  Chota  Nagpur.  In 
the  Cathedral  compound  kind  Miss  Bateman 
rules,  and  has  for  twenty-three  years,  over  the 
mission  school  for  the  blind,  a  group  of 
eighty  young  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls.  Peace  and  sanctuary  seem  to  rest  over 
her  compound,  too.  They  are  not  all  Chris¬ 
tians  by  any  means,  but  they  have  found  a 
haven  from  a  harsh  life  in  an  unsympathetic 
world;  and  incidentally  they  do  most  excel¬ 
lent  basketwork.  Miss  Bateman  draws  her 
pupils  chiefly  from  the  primitive  tribes  of  the 
Chota  Nagpur  plateau,  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  Uraons  and 
Mundas,  animists  by  faith,  hunters  and  small 
cultivators  by  occupation.  They  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  the  true  owners  of  India  and  the 
Hindus  as  alien  usurpers.  Miss  Bateman  has 
given  her  services  voluntarily  and  hones  that 
someone  with  the  same  missionary  spirit  may 
come  some  day  to  take  her  place  and  carry  on. 
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I  hired  a  somewhat  decrepit  car  to  take  me 
down  the  other  side  of  the  plateau  the  forty 
miles  to  railhead.  Just  as  we  began  the  wind¬ 
ing  descent,  a  back  wheel  came  off.  There  was 
little  margin  in  which  to  make  the  one  train 
of  the  day.  Leaving  my  secretary  and  servant 
to  use  their  wits  to  catch  me  up  as  best  they 
could  at  my  next  port  of  call,  Patna,  I  hitch¬ 
hiked  the  first  vehicle  which  came  down  the 
road.  It  was  an  American  jeep  with  a  Chinese 
major  and  a  Chinese  driver  on  board.  They 
welcomed  me,  and  off  we  went.  The  major 
chatted  away  in  Chinese-American  English, 
and  we  were  soon  bosom  friends.  They  de¬ 


livered  me  to  the  train  and,  when  I  offered 
a  tip  to  the  driver,  they  raised  their  hands  and 
voices  in  violent  protest.  With  my  bedding 
and  tiffin  basket  left  behind,  I  had  a  shivery 
and  hungry  night,  to  arrive  at  ten  in  the 
morning  to  plunge  straight  into  a  conference. 

And  so  these  tours  have  gone  on,  weaving 
a  pattern  up  and  down  and  across  India’s 
vast  stretches,  amid  men  of  different  races, 
languages,  and  religions,  in  deserts,  moun¬ 
tains,  or  humid,  luxuriant  coasts,  so  that  I 
might  see  the  scattered  units,  which,  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties,  take  care  of  twelve 
hundred  out  of  India’s  two  million  blind. 
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TREE  STUDY 

WILLIAM  T.  HEISLER 


Dendrology,  the  study  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
is  being  undertaken  at  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
The  writer  was  induced  to  develop  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  interest  which  pupils  in  the  biology 
and  horticulture  classes  showed  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field. 

The  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  were 
relied  upon  greatly  in  identifying  the  many 
trees  and  shrubs  found  on  the  school  grounds. 
Such  trees  as  sassafras,  spice  bush,  and  wild 
black  cherry  were  found  to  have  distinctive 
odors.  The  pupils  discovered  that  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  coffee  tree,  in  addition  to  having  large, 
podlike  fruits,  also  possessed  thick,  clubby 
twigs.  Locust,  Hercules  club,  and  osage  orange 
trees  were  found  to  possess  characteristic 
spines  and  thorns.  While  studying  the  ever¬ 
greens  the  pupils  were  taught  to  distinguish 
between  the  fragrant,  brittle  needles  of  red 
pine  and  the  fine,  silky  needles  of  white  pine. 

Trees  and  shrubs  were  divided  into  two 
main  groups:  the  conifers  and  the  broadleaves. 
These  two  groups  were  studied  separately; 
the  study  of  the  conifers  preceding  that  of  the 
broadleaves. 

The  teaching  and  method  of  study  were  as 
follows : 

i.  Conifers  are  divided  into  three  subgroups  on 
the  basis  of  their  foliage  characteristics  as 
follows: 

a.  Needles  occurring  in  bundles  on  twig — 
all  of  the  pines 

b.  Needles  occurring  singly — firs,  spruces, 
hemlocks,  larches 


William  T.  Heisler  is  a  science  teacher  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


c.  Frond-like  foliage  or  spines — cedars  and 
junipers 

2.  Pupils  assigned  a  specimen  to  one  of  the 
above  subgroups 

3.  Specific  differentiation  within  a  group  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  characteristic 
odors;  lengths  of  needles;  flexibility  or  rigid¬ 
ity  of  needles;  size,  shape,  and  resinous 
character  of  buds,  and  character  of  twig 
after  needles  were  removed. 

The  broadleaves  require  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  methods  of  identification.  However,  the 
trees  were  found  to  have  many  characteristics 
common  to  both  seasons. 

Trees  were  divided  into  two  groups  on  the 
basis  of  their  leaf  arrangement;  those  with 
opposite  leaves  and  those  with  alternate  ones. 
These  two  groups  were  each  divided  into  two 
subgroups,  one  containing  trees  having  simple 
leaves,,  and  the  other  containing  those  with 
compound  ones.  Thus  a  tree  was  referred  to 
as  compound-alternate,  simple-opposite,  etc. 

Leaves  were  identified  as  to  the  genus  and 
species  of  the  tree  on  the  basis  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  size,  texture,  odor,  presence  or  absence  of 
hairs,  fuzz,  or  secretions,  presence  or  absence 
of  a  petiole,  and  other  small  but  important 
features.  Pupils  were  always  required  to 
recognize  at  least  two  or  more  outstanding 
characteristics  and  to  correlate  them  in  order 
to  prevent  errors  and  confusion.  Beech  leaves 
were  sometimes  confused  with  birch,  vibur¬ 
num,  and  similar  leaves,  but  the  long,  taper¬ 
ing  buds  plus  the  smooth  bark  of  the  trunk 
set  it  apart  from  its  similar  neighbors. 

During;  winter  months  the  twig  and  bud 
characteristics  formed  the  basis  for  identifica- 
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tion.  The  following  characteristics  were  uti¬ 
lized:  spines;  corky  wings  on  twigs;  fuzz; 
presence  of  short  spurs;  malformed  twig  clus¬ 
ters  (witches’  brooms) ;  taste,  odor,  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  twigs;  presence  of  fruit  and  flower 
buds;  bark  character;  relative  thicknesses  of 
twigs;  unusual  leaf  scars;  opposite  or  alter¬ 
nate  arrangement  of  buds;  presence  or  absence 
of  terminal  buds. 


Copies  in  braille  of  a  descriptive,  analytical 
key  were  given  to  members  of  the  horticulture 
class.  This  key  was  constructed  by  the  teacher 
and  contained  descriptions  of  the  native  and 
ornamental  conifers  of  the  region.  The  pupils 
successfully  used  this  key  on  trees  about  the 
school  grounds.  Their  only  other  equipment 
was  a  six-inch  ruler  notched  in  quarter  inches. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  the  key: 


A  Key  to  the  Common  Conifers,  Native  and  Introduced 


A.  Fronds  present 

i.  Spines  accompanying  fronds  . Juniper 

i.  Spines  absent  . .  Cedar 

A.  Fronds  absent;  needles  present 
i.  Needles  in  bundles 

a.  Needles,  5  per  bundle . White  Pine 

a.  Needles,  less  than  5  per  bundle 

b.  Needles  5  VC' — 8"  long,  2  per  bundle 

c.  Needles  very  sharp  and  thick  . Austrian  Pine 

c.  Needles  not  sharp — break  with  brittle  snap . Red  Pine 

b.  Needles  less  than  5%”  long,  2-3  per  bundle 

c.  Mostly  2" — 21/2"  long,  thick  and  sharp,  cones  short 

and  point  toward  trunk  . Scotch  Pine 

c.  Needles  2  f2  " — 3V2  "  long,  cones  wide,  short,  with  very 

sharp  scale  spines,  point  away  from  trunk . Eastern  Yellow  Pine 

c.  Needles  in  bundles  of  3,  3/C'  long,  very  fragrant, 

orange-like  odor  . Pitch  Pine 


1.  Needles  not  in  bundles 

a.  Needles  when  torn  from  twig  are  accompanied  by  tiny 


wooden  sliver  at  base;  twig  ridged  . Spruce 

a.  Needles  break  free  easily,  minus  sliver  at  base;  twig  round 
b.  Numerous  small,  round  buds  among  the  needles:  terminal 
buds  inconspicuous,  nonresinous;  fleshy  pea-sized  fruit 

with  hole  in  top  and  exposed  stony  seed  . Yew 

b.  Needles  very  fragrant — smell  like  Christmas  trees; 

terminal  buds  resinous;  aromatic  . Fir 


In  addition  to  the  preceding  key,  the  pupils 
were  given  copies  of  a  key  to  the  cones  of  sev¬ 
eral  genera  and  species  of  conifers  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  This  was  a  simpler, 
shorter  key,  and  was  the  first  one  given  to 
them  in  order  to  familiarize  them  with  taxo¬ 
nomic  methods.  In  order  that  they  might  fully 
realize  the  value  of  keys,  one  exercise  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  construction  of  simple  keys  by 
members  of  the  class. 


The  following  trees  and  shrubs  were  identi¬ 
fied  by  pupils:  Norway  spruce;  Nordmann 
fir;  Douglas  fir;  white  pine;  Scotch  pine;  yew; 
arbor  vitae;  juniper;  flowering  dogwood;  lin¬ 
den;  pin  oak;  bur  oak;  rhododendron;  ever¬ 
green  magnolia;  early  flowering  magnolia; 
Hercules  club;  boxwood;  Japanese  barberry; 
sassafras;  beech;  tulip  poplar;  sweet  gum;  red 
cedar;  horse  chestnut. 

In  teaching  trees  and  shrubs  best  results 
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were  obtained  when  detail  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  greatest  stress  was  laid  upon 
chief  characteristics.  Winter  identification  of 
deciduous  trees  was  found  to  be  the  most  ac¬ 
curate,  due  to  the  three-dimensional  character 
of  most  of  the  material  and  the  absence  of  in¬ 
dividual  leaf  variations. 

In  making  keys,  the  dichotomous,  or  double¬ 
choice,  method  should  be  followed  as  far  as 
possible.  However,  keys  are  not  absolute  neces¬ 
sities  in  teaching  this  subject,  but  they  serve 
to  put  the  pupil  on  his  own  and  give  the  thrill 
of  discovery  to  the  learning  process. 

The  science  department  and  the  woodwork¬ 
ing  division  of  the  manual  arts  department  of 


the  school  collaborated  in  making  identifica¬ 
tion  signs  for  trees  on  the  grounds.  The  signs 
were  made  of  eastern  red  cedar  and  cut  in  oval 
shape.  The  common  names  and  the  scientific 
names  were  placed  on  them  in  braille  and  in 
print.  Protective  varnish  has  maintained  their 
appearance  for  the  past  two  years.  They  have 
been  used  by  pupils  and  teachers  alike  for 
their  own  pleasure,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  na¬ 
ture  study  in  their  class  work. 

Dendrology  instills  a  well-founded  respect 
for  the  universal  order  of  nature.  It  teaches 
methods  and  system,  and  enables  the  boy  and 
girl,  wherever  they  may  go,  to  reach  forth 
their  hands  and  recognize  old  friends. 


INDUSTRIAL  HOME  WINS  STAR  PENNANT 


For  a  second  time  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  in  Brooklyn,  has  been  honored  for 
its  excellent  wartime  performance.  On  De¬ 
cember  1,  1943,  this  organization  was  awarded 
the  Army-Navy  “E”  pennant  in  recognition 
of  its  increased  production,  low  absenteeism, 
good  labor  relations,  and  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment.  On  June  6,  at  the  St.  George  Hotel  in 
Brooklyn,  the  Army  and  Navy  showed  their 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  Home’s 
continued  fine  work  by  presenting  to  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Louis  C.  Wills,  an  exact  replica  of  the 
original  “E”  pennant,  except  that  it  shows  the 
addition  of  a  gold  star,  signifying  the  renewal 
of  the  “E”  award  for  another  six  months. 


Commander  William  J.  Strachan,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  presented  the  Star  pen¬ 
nant;  and  Colonel  George  Spann,  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Jersey  City  Quartermaster’s  De¬ 
pot,  presented  the  “E”  pen  to  the  thirteen  blind 
employees  who  have  joined  the  Home’s  work¬ 
ing  ranks  since  the  original  award  was  made 
on  December  1.  Among  the  speakers  on  this 
occasion  were  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  vice-president  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los. 
Angeles,  California. 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOLMASTER 
Theodore  H.  Maitland 
ROLLO  F.  MAITLAND 


It  is  seldom  that  one  hears  of  a  person  with¬ 
out  sight,  or  even  with  partial  sight,  making  a 
success  as  a  teacher  in  public  schools.  For  this 
reason  I  have  been  reauested  bv  Dr.  Edward 

i  J 

W.  Allen  to  contribute  to  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  something  regarding  the  life  and  work 
of  my  father,  who  for  forty-five  years  was  a 
teacher  in  both  ungraded  and  high  schools  in 
northern  central  Pennsvlvania.  Here  he  made 

j 

an  unusual  record,  having  taught  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  most  of  the  families  in  that  locality, 
and  in  one  family,  three  generations.  Much 
of  his  work  was  done  in  the  “little  red  school- 
house''  type  of  edifice,  where  the  number  of 
ungraded  pupils  varied  from  ten  or  twelve  to 
as  high  as  sixty  in  one  room,  with  ages  rang¬ 
ing  from  six  to  eighteen  or  even  twenty  years. 

Theodore  H.  Maitland  was  born  in  1858  on 
a  southeastern  Pennsylvania  farm.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  his  vision  was  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent — enough  to  travel  by  him¬ 
self,  also  to  read  and  write  by  having  the 
material  from  six  to  ten  inches  from  his  eyes. 
His  mother  had  taught  him  to  read  and  to 
print  his  name,  and  he  had  studied  from 
books  belonging  to  one  of  his  brothers.  He 
attended  no  public  school. 

My  grandfather  died  in  1867,  leaving  eight 
children;  three,  including  my  father,  had  de¬ 
fective  vision.  My  grandmother,  who  had 

Dr.  Rollo  F.  Maitland,  organist,  composer,  and 
teacher,  received  his  early  tutoring  from  his  father,  of 
whom  he  writes  in  this  article.  Dr.  Maitland  has 
studied  abroad  and  has  given  organ  recitals  in  England 
and  Switzerland.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  The  American  Guild 
of  Organists  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1930  by  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy. 


heard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  de¬ 
cided  to  have  the  three  attend  school  there. 
Father  entered  when  he  was  between  twelve 
and  thirteen,  making  the  trip  of  some  forty 
miles  alone. 

The  course  of  instruction  then  consisted  of 
the  common  school  branches  and  other  studies 
equivalent  to  the  third  year  in  high  schools  of 
today.  These  included  algebra,  geometry,  two 
years  of  chemistrv,  one  year  of  physics, 
rhetoric,  English  literature,  general  history, 
moral  philosophy,  and  logic.  In  addition  to 
these  subjects,  father  took  some  industrial 
training.  He  also  studied  piano  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  music,  his  teacher  of  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  no  less  a  person  than  David  D.  Wood, 
who  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
musicians  of  his  time.  This  musical  training 
came  to  be  of  much  value  later,  as  .he  taught 
sight  singing  and  the  rudiments  of  music  in 
many  of  his  schools. 

Methods  of  instruction  differed  in  those 
days  from  those  now  employed  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  Braille  was  as  yet  very  little  used. 
A  number  of  books  had  been  embossed  in 
“line  type,”  a  species  of  Roman  letter,  but 
these  were  not  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
pupils.  They  learned  chiefly  by  being  read  to. 
The  usual  procedure  was  for  a  lesson  period 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  part 
for  oral  recitation  of  the  material  previously 
learned;  the  second  part  for  reading  of  new 
material  by  the  teacher.  There  were  additional 
studv  periods  when  the  teacher  read  to  the 
nuofls.  In  father's  opinion,  this  method  was 
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not  without  one  decided  advantage  at  least — 
the  cultivation  of  a  good  memory  through 
necessary  attention. 

In  1875  father  and  a  fellow  pupil  decided  to 
prepare  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  took  private  lessons  from  a  professor  of 
Greek,  each  paying  a  share  of  the  tuiton  from 
his  own  resources.  Father  earned  what  he 
could  by  making  brushes  and  pumping  the 
organ  while  pupils  practiced,  receiving  for  the 
latter  occupation  the  munificent  sum  of  five 
cents  an  hour.  The  other  pupil  got  disgusted 
with  Greek  and  gave  up,  and  father,  being 
unable  to  pay  the  whole  price  of  the  lessons, 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  University  idea. 
However,  he  had  seen  a  catalogue  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  a 
prominent  private  school  in  Philadelphia. 
Having  obtained  permission  from  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  Mr.  Chapin,  father  entered  that  school 
in  1876.  His  course  there  consisted  of  twenty 
weeks  in  two  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  with 
ten  hours  a  week.  The  work  included  voice 
development,  articulation,  enunciation,  memo¬ 
rizing  selections,  and  methods  of  teaching. 
One  of  the  instructors  was  Dr.  John  S.  Hardt, 
lecturer  on  Shakespeare  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  At  the  graduation  exercises,  which  were 
held  in  Philadelphia’s  great  historic  Academy 
of  Music,  the  Reverend  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
gave  the  commencement  oration. 

During  this  period  and  afterward,  father 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  graduating  from  it  in  1878.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  vocational 
guidance,  and  the  student,  after  his  final  de¬ 
parture  from  the  school,  was  left  entirely  on 
his  own.  Father  had  planned  a  career  as  an 
elocutionist  and  lecturer.  An  older  sister  had 
attended  a  state  normal  school  in  Tioga 
County,  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  had  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
thereabouts.  By  the  time  father  graduated, 
she  had  married  and  was  living  on  a  farm 
up  there.  My  father  gave  his  first  elocutionary 
recital  in  1878.  This  was  not  a  financial  suc¬ 


cess.  He  made  several  ventures  in  this  field 
but  none  was  profitable.  One  was  given  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  David  Wood  and 
other  prominent  musicians  assisted. 

In  1879,  through  his  sister’s  influence,  father 
took  an  examination  which  secured  him  a 
certificate  permitting  him  to  teach  in  rural 
schools.  She  and  her  husband  obtained  for 
him  his  first  school,  which  he  taught  that 
summer.  His  struggle  to  find  himself  and  his 
right  work  continued  for  several  years,  during 
which  he  taught  a  number  of  short  terms  in 
rural  schools.  He  also  tried  several  other  oc¬ 
cupations,  including  temperance  lecturing, 
selling  books,  pictures,  etc.,  walking  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  at  a  stretch,  as  there  were  no 
automobiles  or  buses  in  those  days,  and  even 
railroads  were,  and  still  are,  few  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  During  a  part  of  this  time  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  dentist  in  Wellsboro  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  him  and  who  offered  him 
a  home  in  exchange  for  general  work  around 
the  house,  tending  the  fire,  answering  calls, 
keeping  the  office  open  in  the  doctor’s  ab¬ 
sence,  etc. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  father  taught  a  term 
in  Jackson  township,  in  the  adjacent  county 
of  Lycoming.  The  circumstances  attending 
his  obtaining  this  school  were  significant,  as 
this  township  later  became  his  permanent 
home  and  the  scene  of  his  many  years  as  a 
teacher.  While  visiting  in  Philadelphia,  he 
thought  of  trying  a  temperance  lecture  in  El¬ 
mira,  New  York,  and  started  thither.  While 
on  the  train  he  changed  his  mind  and  decided 
to  go  to  his  sister’s  instead.  Leaving  the  train 
at  Trout  Run,  the  nearest  station,  he  started 
to  walk  the  twenty-five  miles  to  her  home. 
Midway  he  stopped  at  a  farmhouse,  and  as 
the  day  was  far  spent,  obtained  a  night’s  lodg¬ 
ing.  The  farmer  said  that  teachers  were 
needed  for  summer  schools  in  their  town¬ 
ship  (Jackson).  Accordingly,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  father  walked  some  three  miles  to  call  on 
one  of  the  school  directors,  who,  however, 
did  not  encourage  him.  After  a  second  night 
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at  the  farmhouse  he  set  out  to  call  on  another 
director,  a  Mr.  Keagle,  whom  he  had  once 
met.  On  the  way  he  stopped  to  inquire  the 
way  of  a  young  lady  who  was  scrubbing  a 
porch.  Mr.  Keagle  engaged  him  to  teach  one 
of  the  seven  schools  in  the  township  for  the 
summer  term. 

By  this  time  it  was  evident  to  father  that 
teaching  was  to  be  his  chief  occupation.  After 
completing  the  school  term  he  attended  the 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  where  his 
sister  had  been  a  student,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  senior  class.  There  was  a  recess  of 
four  months  during  which  the  students  were 
able  to  teach  in  the  vicinity.  This  father  took 
advantage  of  in  Tioga  County;  then  he  re¬ 
turned  and  graduated  with  honors  in  the 
spring  of  1882. 

After  graduation  he  again  called  on  Mr. 
Keagle,  who  sent  him  to  still  another  of  the 
school  directors.  (It  seemed  that  each  member 
of  the  board  was  responsible  for  one  of  the 
schools  in  the  township.)  This  man  engaged 
father  to  teach  the  Mountain  School  for  the 
following  winter,  suggesting  that  he  board  at 
William  Brion’s.  Now  it  was  Mr.  Brion’s 
daughter  of  whom  father  had  inquired  his 
way  the  previous  summer.  The  next  day  he 
walked  some  twelve  miles  to  his  sister’s. 

Later  that  summer,  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  he  walked  again  the 
twelve  miles  from  Trout  Run  to  Mr.  Brion’s. 
This  time  his  feelings  must  have  been  quite 
different,  as  he  was  headed  toward  something 
very  definite;  the  other  time  he  had  been  un¬ 
certain  of  any  future  prospect.  Mrs.  Brion  was 
not  at  home  when  he  arrived,  but  the  before- 
mentioned  young  lady  had  supper  ready  for 
him.  Years  afterward  I  would  hear  father 
joke  with  mother  about  her  saying  that  eve¬ 
ning  that  she  had  been  waiting  for  him.  They 
were  married  in  1884,  and  some  months  later 
took  up  their  residence  near  the  Brion  home¬ 
stead,  which  became  our  permanent  home. 

For  the  next  forty-four  years  father  taught 
in  Jackson  township  and  vicinity.  In  1889  he 
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organized  a  high  school  in  Hughesville  and 
was  its  principal  for  two  years.  In  1910  he 
organized  one  in  Liberty,  remaining  as  prin¬ 
cipal  for  six  years.  In  1911,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  and  again  in  1913,  he  attended  the 
summer  sessions  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  purpose  of  determining  for  him¬ 
self  whether  or  not  he  was  keeping  up  with 
modern  ideas,  and  for  the  prestige  it  gave  him 
among  people.  From  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  under  the  Pennsylvania  state  law  till  his 
passing  in  November,  1943,  he  was  always 
looking  ahead  and  planning  some  activity. 
One  of  his  chief  objectives  was  to  combat 
atheism  in  educational  institutions. 

Now  for  the  question:  How  could  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  only  one-fourth  normal  vision 
teach  school,  or  how  could  he  maintain  order 
and  discipline,  especially  among  groups  of 
boys  and  girls  from  six  to  eighteen?  “One 
without  any  sight  cannot  teach  public  school,” 
said  father.  “A  person  able  to  see  around  a 
room  fairly  well  can,  by  depending  on  his 
memory,  teach  in  small  public  schools,  t)r  can 
teach  special  subjects  in  any  school,  provided 
he  trains  himself  to  act  as  seeing  people  do,  so 
that  his  pupils  will  forget  about  his  handicap.” 
Very  rarely  did  father  have  a  book  before  him 
while  teaching,  but  much  midnight  oil  did  he 
consume  in  preparing  for  his  work.  He  de¬ 
veloped  a  beautiful  handwriting  which  was 
an  excellent  model  for  his  pupils.  His  average 
day’s  routine  was  to  leave  home  between  seven 
and  seven-thirty  in  the  morning,  walk  a  mile 
or  two — or  in  some  cases  three  or  even  four 
miles  to  his  school — make  a  wood  fire  so  the 
room  would  be  warm  by  nine  o’clock  for  the 
pupils,  (neighboring  pupils  were  usually  too 
busy  feeding  farm  stock,  etc.,  to  do  this  for 
him),  teach  until  four,  with  a  total  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  intermissions,  arrive  home 
anywhere  from  a  quarter  past  five  to  six 
o’clock,  spend  some  time  with  us  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  then  study  until  eleven  or  twelve. 

His  pupils  were  often  mystified  as  to  how 
he  could  tell  what  was  going  on  behind  him 
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while  he  was  at  a  blackboard.  It  was  because 
he  had  developed  a  keen,  discriminate  sense 
of  hearing  which  enabled  him  to  locate  noises 
in  the  room,  and  also  to  detect  pupils  who 
were  whispering. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  teacher,  working 
so  many  years  in  a  community,  would  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  its  people,  and  this 
was  really  true.  Someone  has  called  father 
the  “Mr.  Chips  of  Jackson  Township.”  One 
of  the  thrills  of  mv  own  summer  vacations 


spent  at  the  old  home  was  to  see  an  automo¬ 
bile  stop  and  some  one  or  other  of  his 
former  pupils  give  him  greeting;  this  was  a 
frequent  occurrence.  “Oh  yes,  he  went  to 
school  to  me,”  was  often  heard.  At  father’s 
interment,  the  undertaker,  who  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  had  been  father’s  pupils, 
remarked  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  one 
person  in  the  community  who  had  exerted  so 
great  an  influence.  Truly  of  such  a  man  it 
might  be  said,  “His  works  do  follow  him.” 


WASHINGTON  NOTES 


The  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  is 
now  authorized  to  provide  guide  dogs  to 
blinded  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  mechanical  and 
electronic  equipment  for  aiding  them  in 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness.  A  bill, 
known  as  H.R.  4519,  sponsored  by  Congress¬ 
man  Hamilton  Fish  in  the  House  and  by 
Senator  James  J.  Davis  in  the  Senate,  was. 
signed  by  the  President  on  May  24.  This  Act 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  one  million 
dollars  for  the  above  purposes.  It  should  be 
noted  that  since  blinded  service  personnel  are 
not  entitled  to  disability  compensation  until 
they  are  discharged  from  military  service,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  provide  them  with 
guide  dogs,  watches,  etc.,  until  after  their 
discharge. 

The  bill  to  increase  the  allowance  for  the 


Talking  Book  library  service  has  passed  Con¬ 
gress  and  will  undoubtedly  be  signed  by  the 
President.  This  Act  was  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Donald  L.  O’Toole, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Li¬ 
brary,  and  in  the  Senate  by  an  old  friend  of 
the  blind,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner.  The 
Act  authorizes  an  increase  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  Talking  Book  records  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  replacement  of  Talking  Book 
machines  from  $270,000  to  $400,000.  This  will 
make  it  possible  to  allot  $50,000  instead  of 
$20,000  for  repairs  of  government-owned 
Talking  Book  machines.  It  will  also  make 
possible  the  replacement  of  a  limited  number 
of  machines  each  year.  The  Act  will  also 
allow  for  the  publication  of  a  certain  number 
of  books  of  special  interest  to  the  blinded  serv¬ 
icemen.  The  authorization  of  $100,000  for 
books  in  raised  characters  was  undisturbed 
by  the  amendment. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

A  Unique  Convention 


What  a  lot  of  instructors’  conventions  I  have 
attended  throughout  the  years!  At  some  of 
them  three  hundred  or  more  of  us  met  for 
four  days,  generally  at  an  institution,  but  al¬ 
ways  after  school  had  closed  for  the  summer. 
Such  commingling  of  coworkers  for  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  has  been  profitable,  of  course. 
We  listened  to  papers  and  discussed  them; 
fought  for  our  principles  and  so  got  to  know 
one  another  professionally  and  socially.  How¬ 
ever,  all  was  pretty  much  theory;  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions  are  now  hardly  distinguish¬ 
able.  Some  of  us  felt  the  lack  of  immediate 
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application  of  the  principles  and  methods 
treated,  which  absence  of  the  pupils  pre¬ 
vented.  For  this  reason  I  was  slow  in  enter¬ 
taining  a  convention. 

Principal  Burritt,  agreeing  with  me  in 
wanting  living  demonstrations,  had  in  1911 
convened  the  A.A.W.B.’s  at  Overbrook,  some¬ 
how  managing  to  retain  enough  pupils  the 
opening  day  and  evening  to  lend  practicality 
and  interest.  Remembering  this,  I  studied  out 
a  plan  for  all  the  four  and  a  half  days  and 
nights  of  our  A.A.I.B.  convention  of  1924. 

This  is  how  we  did  it.  Having  intimated  at 
chapel  that  we  ought  to  do  the  right  thing, 
I  asked  for  suggestions  and  got  many,  among 
them  this  one:  to  hold  our  graduating  exer¬ 
cises  during  convention  week,  which  meant, 
first,  holding  the  full  chorus,  or  about  half 
the  pupils,  but  sending  the  rest  home  to  make 
room  for  the  visitors;  and,  second,  distributing 
these  among  our  families  to  sit  with  them  at 
meals  according  to  our  democratic  plan. 

We  were  able  to  do  both  these  things  and 
more,  because  my  staff  wanted  to  feature  the 


Perkins  principles,  and  were  eager  to  co-op¬ 
erate.  In  addition,  teachers  conducted  given 
classes  and  exhibited  their  equipment;  and 
they  gave  one  two-hour  typical  public  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  pupils’  versatility  and  prowess, 
not  omitting  swimming  and  diving  in  the 
pool.  Among  other  novelties,  the  boys  held  a 
track  meet  with  the  champions  from  Over¬ 
brook;  the  girls  repeated  Ruth,  a  dramatic 
play;  and  the  chorus,  Coleridge  Taylor’s  “The 
Death  of  Minnehaha,”  from  his  cantata  of 
Hiawatha.  Our  closing  exercises  consisted,  as 
usual,  only  of  music  and  of  each  graduating 
pupil’s  essay  spoken  by  himself  as  his  cul¬ 
minating  effort  at  school. 

Yes,  indeed,  my  people  threw  themselves 
so  enthusiastically  into  all  the  above,  and  by 
means  of  their  self-appointed  committees,  did 
it  and  much  else  so  smoothly  that  I  person¬ 
ally  had  nothing  to  do  save  to  conduct  morn¬ 
ing  chapel  and  visit  with  our  guests. 

As  to  the  pupils  in  general,  each  family  of 
them,  catching  the  contagion  as  they  did,  had 
worked  like  beavers,  helping  put  its  cottage 
and  classrooms  in  apple-pie  order.  Not  a  few 
of  the  older  boys  met  streetcars  and  conducted 
strangers  to  the  registration  desk,  then  to  their 
assigned  rooms,  and  subsequently  served  as 
pages  between  program  sessions. 

Preparing  for  that  sort  of  convention  means 
work,  of  course.  But  where  there  is  willing, 
even  eager,  participation,  it  becomes  an  il¬ 
luminating  demonstration  of  how  truly  edu¬ 
cational  such  a  meeting  can  be;  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  pupils  adds  life  and  soul,  and  their 
intermingling  and  performance  give  variety 
and  satisfaction  to  all. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CASE  WORK  IN  PLACEMENT 

SERVICE 

JAMES  F.  HYKA 


The  war,  with  its  accompanying  acceleration 
of  production  and  shortage  of  labor  due  to 
the  conscription  of  manpower,  has  provided 
numerous  opportunities  for  the  blind  to 
secure  jobs  in  industry.  It  has  meant  high 
wages  which  brought  about,  in  many  cases, 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  a  greater  sense 
of  independence,  and  training  in  jobs  hitherto 
believed  beyond  the  ability  of  the  blind.  These 
results  may  be  considered  as  definite  and 
worth-while  gains;  however,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  stride  has  been  the  acceptance  by  the 
employer  of  blind  labor  of  the  fact  that  blind 
workers,  if  properly  prepared  and  placed,  not 
only  can  but  do  meet  production  require¬ 
ments  and  in  every  other  respect  prove  as 
satisfactory  as  sighted  employees. 

Preparation  is  the  keynote  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  successful  placement  program.  This 
is  true  particularly  in  the  case  of  newly  blinded 
individuals  whose  families  and  sighted  as¬ 
sociates  attempt  to  shelter  them  to  the  point 
of  overprotection  which,  in  many  cases,  proves 
a  hindrance  and  often  completely  destroys 
initiative.  All  the  skill  and  technique  possessed 
by  the  case  worker  must  be  brought  into  force 
in  the  conversion  of  the  family  to  the  idea 
that  blindness  need  not  mean  the  loss  of 
ability  to  work — that,  instead,  their  co- 

James  F.  Hyka,  placement  manager  for  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  lost  his  sight  through  an  accident 
at  the  age  of  19.  He  worked  for  seven  and  a  half  years 
as  a  stitcher  operator  in  the  Broom  Shop  operated  by  the 
Cleveland  Society,  and  during  that  time  attended  evening 
classes  in  order  to  complete  his  education.  In  1942  he 
was  sent  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  receive  training  in  placement  work  and  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  on  January  1,  1943. 


operation  is  vitally  necessary  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  the  case  worker  to  bring  about  a  more 
rapid  change  in  the  client’s  mental  attitude 
and  spur  him  on  to  a  useful  and  interesting 
life  among  his  fellow  men.  The  family  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  blind  mem¬ 
ber  who  has  no  other  physical  or  mental  dis¬ 
abilities  need  not  live  a  sedentary  life  but  can, 
if  properly  directed,  become  an  asset  to  his 
family  and  a  contributing  member' of  society. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  whenever  possible, 
the  applicant  for  placement  service  should 
receive  workshop  training  under  conditions 
approximating  as  closely  as  possible  those 
found  in  industry.  Because  they  are  eager  to 
go  directly  into  industry,  many  of  the  blind 
fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  and  the  case  worker  is  called  upon 
to  go  into  the  home  of  the  client  to  present 
to  him  the  various  services  available  and  to 
point  out  to  him  the  need  for  preparatory 
work. 

In  many  cases  a  blind  person  who  wishes 
to  go  to  work  is  unable  to  travel  without  a 
guide.  Here  again  the  case  worker  can  be 
of  assistance  by  citing  cases  of  successful  blind 
persons  who  owe  their  achievements  to  their 
ability  to  travel  to  and  from  their  work  alone. 
The  feeling  “if  others  can  do  it,  so  can  I” 
must  be  inspired.  The  worker,  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  job  to  be  done, 
should  take  the  client  out  for  short  walks  and 
point  out  to  him  the  proper  use  of  a  cane, 
the  use  of  landmarks,  and  other  guides  used 
by  the  blind  in  getting  about  by  themselves. 

Situations  sometimes  arise  which  call  for  an 
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adjustment  in  home  conditions  before  the 
client  can  be  successfully  placed  in  a  job.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  help  needed  in  such  matters  is 
outside  the  placement  officer’s  scope  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  degree  of  efficiency  exercised  in 
the  handling  of  such  matters  as  the  care  of 
children  while  the  blind  mother  is  away  at 
her  work,  family  harmony,  and  other  factors 
may  mean  the  difference  between  maintain¬ 
ing  and  losing  a  job  opportunity. 

Everyone  knows  that  physical  fitness  and 
production  go  hand  in  hand.  Here  again  the 
case  worker  should  co-operate  with  the  place¬ 
ment  officer  in  seeing  that  the  client  is  in 
the  best  possible  physical  condition  before 
placement. 

Organizations  for  the  blind  which  are  ren¬ 
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dering  placement  service  are  naturally  in¬ 
terested  in  building  a  program  that  will  carry 
over  into  peace  time — one  that  will  provide 
economic  security  for  as  many  of  the  blind  as 
possible.  In  order  to  achieve  this  purpose,  only 
those  blind  persons  whose  home  life  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  their  work,  whose 
physical  condition  is  such  that  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  100  per  cent  efficiency,  and  whose 
personal  adjustment  makes  them  not  only 
satisfactory  but  desirable  employees,  can  be 
placed  in  private  industry.  Postwar  planners 
are  busy,  but  placement  work  is  being  carried 
on  now.  The  case  worker  can  and  must  be 
of  help  in  preparing  people  to  take  jobs — now. 
Let  us  plan  for  postwar  job  security  by  doing 
a  good  job  today! 


ANNUAL  STATISTICS  OF  LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1943 

AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  BOOKS  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Talking 
Books  as  a  free  library  service  to  sightless 
people  was  marked  on  May  9.  It  was  on  that 
date  in  1934  that  President  Roosevelt  signed 
a  bill  giving  these  books  free  passage  through 
the  mails.  This  act  completed  the  legislation 
which  made  the  Talking  Books  available  to 
blind  people  throughout  the  country  without 
cost  to  them.  During  the  last  ten  years  more 
than  900  titles  selected  from  every  branch  of 
literature  have  been  recorded  as  Talking 
Books. 

Clifton  Fadiman  made  his  third  visit  to  the 
Foundation  recently,  this  time  to  read  a  six- 
record  selection  from  his  anthology,  Reading 
I’ve  Lilted.  The  selections  read  by  Mr.  Fadi¬ 
man  are:  “Prologue:  My  Life  is  an  Open 
Book,”  by  Clifton  Fadiman;  “The  Facts  of 
Life,”  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham;  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  W.  Somerset  Maugham  and  on 
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John  Dos  Passos,”  by  Clifton  Fadiman;  “The 
Campers  at  Kitty  Hawk,”  from  U.S.A.,  by 
John  Dos  Passos;  “Commentary  on  M.F.K. 
Fisher,”  by  Clifton  Fadiman;  and  “The 
Standing  and  the  Waiting  Room,”  from  Serve 
It  Forth,  by  M.F.K.  Fisher. 

The  Foundation  has  given  recent  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission 
in  its  series  of  institutes  on  work  for  the  blind 
arranged  for  public  assistance  workers.  The 
series  conducted  by  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  of 
the  Foundation  staff,  extended  from  April  21 
to  May  3,  during  which  time  meetings  were 
held  in  Chicago,  Ottawa,  Rockford,  Peoria, 
Springfield,  Jacksonville,  Champaign,  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  Belleville.  Approximately  700 
public  assistance  workers  concerned  with  ad¬ 
ministering  aid  to  the  needy  blind  attended 
these  meetings,  as  well  as  district  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Commission,  home  teachers,  and 
representatives  of  the  State  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service.  The  discussion  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  problems  of  blindness 
which  are  particularly  related  to  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  financial  assistance. 

In  May,  Miss  McKay  spoke  to  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
in  Minneapolis  on  “Modern  Trends  in  a 
Comprehensive  Program  for  the  Blind.” 

Since  the  reopening  of  “Rest-Haven,”  at 
Monroe,  New  York,  as  a  summer  vacation 
home  for  blind  women  was  announced  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Outlool {,  requests  for  accom¬ 
modation  have  been  coming  in  rapidly,  and  a 
great  many  bookings  have  already  been  made. 
The  home,  which  opens  on  June  19,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  entertain  guests  up  to  September  8, 
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and  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  blind 
women  from  sixteen  to  sixty  living  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  arrange  for  a  pleasant  vacation  in 
this  beautiful  spot.  Applications  should  be 
sent  immediately,  however,  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Rest-Haven,”  %  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 

The  President’s  Report  on  the  activities  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for 
1943  has  recently  been  published,  and  copies 
may  be  had  upon  request. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of 
the  Foundation,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
meeting  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the 
last  week  in  May. 

The  annual  membership  meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  3:30  p.m.,  June  15,  at  the  Foundation  of¬ 
fices. 

The  Foundation  is  co-operating  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  this  summer  in  the 
extension  of  its  Child  Development  program 
to  include  the  education  of  the  blind.  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  assistant  director  of  the  Foundation, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  work  in  this  area  and 
will  offer  the  following  courses:  “Methods  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  Elementary 
Grades”  and  “Special  Techniques  and  Ap¬ 
pliances  Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind.”  Miss 
Saphronie  Peterson,  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind,  will  give  a  course  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  braille  in  the  elementary  school  work¬ 
shop  and,  if  the  demand  for  such  training 
warrants  it,  she  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Gwen 
Mueller,  also  a  teacher  at  the  Wisconsin 
School.  Related  work  dealing  with  the  phy¬ 
siology  and  hygiene  of  the  eye  will  be  offered 
in  the  Medical  School.  There  will  be  a  number 
of  blind  pupils  in  the  laboratory  schools  for 
demonstration  and  directed  teaching  pur¬ 
poses.  The  session  will  be  eight  weeks  in 


length,  extending  from  June  24  to  August  18. 
It  is  expected  that  work  in  this  area  will  be 
continued  during  both  the  regular  and  sum¬ 
mer  sessions. 

Dr.  Potts  will  be  at  Hampton  Institute  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  the  summer  school  there 
and  has  completed  plans  so  that  the  special 
courses  for  Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  will  be  continued  after  he  leaves  for 
Madison.  Orin  A.  Stone,  principal  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  will  com¬ 
plete  the  courses  which  Dr.  Potts  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  teach. 

AWARDS  OF  MIGEL  MEDAL 

A  Migel  Medal  for  Outstanding  Service  to 
the  Blind,  established  by  M.  C.  Migel,  was 
awarded  this  year  to  Henry  Ford,  and  an¬ 
other  to  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  medals  were 
awarded  at  the  ceremony  which  followed  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  held  at  the  Foundation’s  head¬ 
quarters  on  June  15. 

The  award  was  made  to  Henry  Ford  in 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  policy  in  regard  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped — a  policy  which  was  inaugurated  in 
1914,  and  which  had  accounted  up  to  January, 
1944,  for  the  employment  of  41  blind  men  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  In  presenting  the 
medal  to  Mr.  Ford,  the  point  was  made  that 
his  example  in  employing  blind  people  has 
had  much  influence  with  other  industrialists 
throughout  the  country  in  persuading  them 
to  follow  the  Ford  policy  of  opening  up  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  blind  men  employed  many  years  ago  had 
been  kept  on  their  jobs  through  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  when  other  industrial  plants  let 
most  or  all  of  their  handicapped  workers  go. 
The  award  to  Mr.  Ford  marks  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  this  medal  has  been  given  to 
one  not  actively  connected  with  an  agency 
for  the  blind. 
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The  medal  presented  to  Georgia  and  Flor¬ 
ence  Trader  was  given  in  recognition  of  their 
life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
and  their  many  contributions  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-being  of  blind  people.  Their  ac¬ 
complishments,  including  the  establishment  of 
the  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind, 
the  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  the 
Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  braille  classes  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  were  dealt  with  in  considerable 
detail  in  the  May  issue  of  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  which  carried  an  appreciation  of  their 
work  following  the  death  of  Georgia  Trader. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  presented  the  medals  to 
the  recipients.  Henry  Ford  II  accepted  the 
medal  for  his  grandfather,  and  Florence 
Trader  accepted  the  award  for  herself  and 
her  sister. 


VICTORY  GARDEN  BOXES 

This  is  the  story  of  three  little  boxes  and 
what  they  grew  in  the  summer  of  1943.  These 
bright  green  wooden  boxes  were  24  inches 
long,  10  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  high.  Each 
was  planted  with  a  miniature  victory  garden 
and  each  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  a  blind 
garden  enthusiast. 

It  was  Mrs.  Kermode  F.  Gill’s  happy 
thought  last  spring  that  many  of  our  blind 
people  would  like  to  participate  in  the  vic¬ 
tory  garden  movement  and  that  gardens  in 
boxes  would  make  this  possible. 

As  the  cold,  wet  spring  prevented  early 
participation  by  the  gardeners  themselves, 
Mrs.  Gill  had  each  box  planted  before  de¬ 
livery  with  parsley,  beets,  onions,  radishes, 
and  two  well-staked  tomato  plants. 

The  respective  owners  of  these  three  spe¬ 
cial  boxes  we  have  mentioned  were  a  middle- 
aged  woman  with  time  heavy  on  her  stiff, 
arthritic  hands;  a  young  man  living  alone 
and  none  too  strong  since  an  attack  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  ten  years  ago;  and  a  housewife  living 
in  an  apartment.  Her  box,  sitting  on  her 
sunny  front  porch,  was  the  talk  of  the  street 


and  many  were  the  compliments  she  received. 

The  interest  in  his  growing  plants  and  the 
sunshine  he  absorbed  throughout  the  growing 
season  were  perhaps  even  more  valuable  to 
the  young  man  than  the  vitamins  in  his  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  elderly  lady  forgot  her  stiffness  as  she 
cultivated  her  garden  with  real  zeal.  She  was 
competing  with  other  members  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  who  had  their  own  victory  garden  in  the 
back  yard,  so  she  had  to  produce  results! 

These  finger-tip  gardens  were  lots  of  fun, 
and  while  no  one  insists  that  the  food  pro¬ 
duced  affected  the  war  one  way  or  the  other, 
they  did  create  the  opportunity  for  each  owner 
to  do  his  share  in  the  victory  garden  effort. 

Already  the  gardeners  of  1943  are  asking 
about  the  garden  boxes  for  1944  and  they  are 
going  to  have  them  again,  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Gill! 

Ruth  E.  LaGanke,  Group  Worker, 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

“EYE  BANK”  OPENED  IN  NEW  YORK 

An  eye  bank,  said  to  be  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  in  the  world,  has 
been  established  at  New  York  Hospital,  in 
New  York  City,  to  store  human  corneas  for 
use  in  operative  procedure  indicated  in  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  blindness.  In  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  bank,  officials  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  and  of  the  Manhattan  Eye, 
Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital  said  corneas  would 
be  collected  from  living  donors  and  from 
those  who  arrange  to  have  them  removed  im¬ 
mediately  after  death.  Nineteen  hospitals 
have  agreed  to  co-operate  in  supplying  the 
bank,  and  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
Motor  Corps  has  agreed  to  transport  dona¬ 
tions  from  these  institutions  to  the  eye  bank. 

A.A.I.B.  CONVENTION 

Readers  of  the  Ontloo\  are  reminded  that 
the  thirty-sixth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  begins  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  on 
June  26. 
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The  following  letter,  dated  March  27,  1944, 
was  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration,  by  Peter  J.  Salmon: 

“When  I  was  recently  in  Washington,  you 
will  recall  that  I  presented  to  you  the  ques¬ 
tions  listed  below,  which  relate  to  OPA  Order 
MPR-468.  I  would  appreciate  it  sincerely  if 
you  would  write  me  concerning  these  ques¬ 
tions  so  that  I  might  forward  the  information 
to  other  workshops  for  the  blind,  a  number 
of  which  have  raised  these  points: 

1.  Does  the  buyer  or  the  seller  determine 
the  amount  of  broom  corn  that  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  one  time?  In  other  words,  if  you 
purchase  a  car  of  corn,  can  the  seller  state  it 
will  be  shipped  to  you  in  lots  of  3,000  pounds 
or  less,  or  can  the  seller  elect  to  ship  it  to  you 
in  3,000  pounds  or  less? 

2.  If  you  purchase  3,000  pounds  of  broom 
corn  at  the  top  price  of  $310,  can  any  addi¬ 
tional  charges  be  added  in  addition  to  the 
freight  ? 

3.  If  a  dealer  warehouses  10  tons  of  broom 
corn  which  has  a  10  per  cent  shrinkage,  can 
he  resell  the  remaining  9  tons  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  established  ceiling  price  to  al¬ 
low  for  shrinkage? 

4.  Can  interest  and  carrying  charges  be 
added  to  the  established  ceiling  prices? 

“The  following  question  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  among  those  which  I  presented  to  you, 
but  it  is  one  on  which  an  interpretation  is 
requested:  What  constitutes  shed-cured  and 
field-cured  corn? 

“I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you.” 

The  following  reply,  dated  April  12,  1944, 
was  received  from  Israel  Gorovitz,  chief  coun¬ 
sel,  Leather,  Wool  and  Miscellaneous  Fiber 


Products  Section,  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion: 


“This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
March  27,  1944,  in  which  you  request  a  writ¬ 
ten  answer  to  certain  questions  regarding 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  468 — Broom 
Corn. 

“Your  first  question  is,  ‘Does  the  buyer  or 
the  seller  determine  the  amount  of  broom 
corn  that  is  to  be  delivered  at  one  time?’  The 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  broom  corn 
to  be  delivered  in  a  shipment  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  for  mutual  agreement  between  buyer 
and  seller.  However,  this  Office  considers  the 
practice  of  making  delivery  of  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  broom  corn  by  installment  shipments, 
in  order  to  secure  a  higher  price  applicable 
to  the  small  quantity,  a  violation  of  the  Regu¬ 
lation.  The  mere  fact  that  the  larger  quantity 
is  actually  broken  into  several  separate  smaller 
shipments  does  not  legalize  the  transaction 
where  it  is  evident  that  the  purchaser  desires 
the  larger  quantity,  is  able  and  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  and  the  seller  has  the  entire  quantity 
desired  by  the  purchaser  and  intends  to  de¬ 
liver  the  larger  quantity  by  a  series  of  small 
shipments. 

“Your  second  question  is  whether  or  not 
any  charges,  exclusive  of  freight,  may  be  made 
in  addition  to  the  maximum  price  per  ton 
enumerated  in  the  Table  in  Section  9(b). 
Section  6  of  the  Regulation  specifically  pro¬ 
hibits  the  charging  of  higher  prices  than  those 
established  by  the  Regulation  by  any  means, 
including  service  charges,  etc.  No  additional 
charges  may,  therefore,  be  made. 

“Your  third  question  is  whether  or  not  a 
dealer  may  charge  prices  higher  than  those 
established  by  the  Regulation  in  order  to  re- 
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cover  loss  of  weight  due  to  shrinkage.  The 
maximum  prices  established  by  the  Regula¬ 
tion  for  dealers’  sales  take  into  account  the 
loss  of  weight  which  normally  occurs  during 
the  period  of  time  the  broom  corn  is  held  by 
the  dealer.  The  dealer  is  not,  therefore,  per¬ 
mitted  to  charge  a  price  higher  than  the  es¬ 
tablished  ceilings  to  reflect  shrinkage. 

“In  reply  to  your  fourth  question,  the  Regu¬ 
lation  does  not  permit  the  charging  of  inter¬ 
est  or  carrying  charges  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  price. 

“Finally,  you  ask  for  a  definition  of  shed- 
cured  broom  corn,  as  distinguished  from  field- 
cured  broom  corn.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  468,  we  were 
assured  by  broom-corn  dealers  and  broom 
manufacturers  that  the  term  ‘shed-cured’ 
broom  corn  was  so  well  defined  by  trade  prac¬ 
tice  that  no  specific  definition  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Technical  Bulletin  347,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  describes  shed- 
cured  broom  corn  as  broom  corn  which  has 
been  hauled  from  the  field,  de-seeded,  and 
placed  upon  slats  in  a  shed  for  a  period  of 
from  10  to  14  days  for  curing,  prior  to  being 
bulked  or  baled.  Consideration  is  presently 
being  given  to  the  incorporation  of  this,  or  a 
similar  definition,  in  the  Regulation.  If  you 
have  any  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  this  term  we  would  appreciate  hear¬ 
ing  from  you. 

“If  you  have  any  further  questions,  we  sug¬ 
gest,  for  your  convenience,  that  you  com¬ 
municate  with  our  New  York  office,  located 

in  the  Empire  State  Building.” 

• 

Many  of  the  workshops  have  had  difficulty 
in  securing  prompt  payment  on  their  invoices 
from  the  Jersey  City  Quartermaster  Depot. 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  War  Department  in 
Washington,  and  the  following  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  which  has  since  been  received: 

“In  order  to  expedite  the  payment  of  in¬ 
voices  received  by  the  Jersey  City  Quarter¬ 


master  Depot  from  the  various  workshops  for 
the  blind,  the  following  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  handle  the  invoices  for  this  in¬ 
dustry : 

a.  A  special  section  has  been  set  up  within 
the  Voucher  Branch  of  the  Depot  for  process¬ 
ing  the  vouchers. 

b.  Acceptances  are  now  being  made  at  the 
manufacturer’s  plant  instead  of  at  the  desti¬ 
nation. 

c.  Receiving  reports  will  be  followed  up  im¬ 
mediately  upon  receipt  of  invoices,  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  usual  period  of  twenty  days 
after  receipt  of  invoice. 

“It  is  believed  that  this  special  handling  of 
invoices  from  the  workshops  will  speed  up 
the  processing  of  the  invoices  so  that  the  blind 
shops  will  receive  payment  more  promptly.” 

In  the  July,  1943,  Bulletin,  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  sent  out  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  rayon  warp  was  available  for 
weaving.  This  notice  stated  that  the  warp  is 
double  the  tensile  strength  of  8’s — 4  cotton 
warp;  it  runs  2,000  yards  per  pound,  or  25  per 
cent  more  than  8’s— 4  cotton  warp.  A  number 
of  the  agencies  have  purchased  approximately 
7,000  pounds  t>f  this  warp.  To  date,  National 
Industries  has  not  received  any  complaints  on 
its  use,  although  it  is  known  that  some 
of  the  shops  had  difficulty  with  it  slip¬ 
ping  off  the  ends  of  the  beam  and  difficulty 
in  knotting  it.  After  considerable  experimen¬ 
tation,  the  Johnston  Company  has  developed 
a  paraffining  process  which  is  similar  to  that 
used  by  regular  weavers  of  rayon  cloths  and 
which  prevents  the  above-mentioned  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  Johnston  Company  will  send  to 
workshops,  without  charge,  a  half-pound  tube 
of  paraffined  rayon  warp  for  examination. 
This  warp  will  come  in  standard  size  pack¬ 
ages  of  half-pound  tubes,  four  inches  wide 
unless  otherwise  requested.  The  prices  are  52^ 
per  pound  for  the  unbleached  white,  and  65^ 
per  pound  for  black,  red,  green,  blue,  and 
gold.  Orders  for  colors  must  be  for  50  pounds 
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per  color.  Cotton  warp  is  practically  off  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  will  ap- 


market  at  the  present  time,  even  with  an  AA-i 
priority.  It  is  hard  to  determine  when  it  will 
be  available.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  cotton 
warp,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  ad¬ 
vises  shops  to  check  the  possibilities  of  this 
rayon  warp  at  an  early  date.  All  inquiries  and 
orders  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Johnston 
Company,  no  West  18  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 
will  furnish  other  workshops  with  a  burlap 
broom-bag  at  27 l/2<f  each,  f.o.b.  Oakland.  The 
address  is:  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  3601  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland, 
California. 

The  Johnson  Equipment  Company,  21 
Jackson  Street,  Amsterdam,  New  York,  will 
be  glad  to  send  descriptive  literature  on  broom 
winders,  scrapers,  clippers,  and  other  broom 
equipment  which  they  manufacture. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  been 
allocating  Argentine  broom  corn  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  workshops  which  have  filed  requests 
with  this  office  stating  that  they  need  a  cer¬ 
tain  tonnage  to  complete  government  orders. 
Any  shop  which  now  finds  it  has  placed  or¬ 
ders  for  enough  Argentine  corn  to  take  care 
of  its  requirements,  or  which  wishes  to  change 
its  original  estimate,  is  asked  to  notify  the 
N.  I.  B.  office. 

The  Superior  Linen  Company,  410  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  will  have  available, 
without  priority,  a  limited  quantity  of  camou¬ 
flage  netting  which  is  42"  wide,  suitable  for 
making  dishrags.  Any  shop  with  overlocking 
equipment  can  use  this  material  for  making 
a  14”  x  14”  dishrag.  The  price  is  $.275  per 
yard.  Orders  should  be  made  out  to  Superior 
Linen  Company,  but  should  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


preciate  it  if  all  workshops  participating  in  its 
program  will  send  in  a  copy  of  their  latest 
financial  statement  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  C.  Kleber. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES 

Page  ji.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind; 
Peter  J.  Salmon  is  now  director. 

Page  75.  Syracuse  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind;  Elizabeth  R.  Locke,  executive 
secretary,  succeeding  Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Arm¬ 
strong. 

Page  80.  Columbus  Association  for  the 
Blind;  James  Preston,  president,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Horace  Kerr. 

Page  96.  San  Antonio  Association  for  the 
Blind;  Phil  Nolan,  Jr.  is  no  longer  connected 
with  this  organization. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Library  of  Congress  has  appointed 
Edgar  F.  Rogers  acting  director  of  Books  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  following  the  resignation  of 
Robert  A.  Voorus,  who  has  for  the  past  four 
years  been  director  of  this  Project.  Mr.  Rogers, 
a  native  of  Biddeford,  Maine,  and  a  graduate 
of  Georgetown  University,  was  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Librarian  until  1940.  From 
1940  to  1943  he  held  the  position  of  director 
of  personnel;  and  from  July  5,  1943,  until  his 
recent  appointment,  was  chief  assistant  libra¬ 
rian.  Mr.  Voorus,  a  native  Pennsylvanian  and 
a  graduate  of  George  Washington  University, 
entered  government  service  by  appointment  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1914. 
In  1923  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  as  assistant  chief  clerk,  and  served 
as  chief  clerk  from  1936  to  1940,  when  he  was 
appointed  director. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Living  Biographies  of  Famous  Women,  by 
Henry  Thomas  and  Dana  Lee  Thomas,  is  a 
recent  publication  of  the  Garden  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  One  of 
the  chapters  in  this  volume  deals  with  Helen 
Keller.  It  says:  “Helen  Keller,  because  of  her 

(handicap,  has  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  door  out  of  the  darkness  not 
only  for  herself  but  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Hers  is  the  case  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind  and  the  seeing  as  well,  to  a  new  vision 
of  life.” 

A  Sounding  Trumpet,  by  Louise  Hall 
Tharp,  is  published  by  Robert  McBride  &  Co., 
N.Y.C.  The  heroine  of  the  book  is  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  who  assisted  her  husband,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  in  the  establishment  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

“The  Harvard-Perkins  Course  for  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,”  by  Gabriel  Farrell,  is  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
April,  1944.  The  first  paragraph  reads:  “The 
Harvard-Perkins  Course  for  the  training  of 

!  teachers  of  the  blind  grew  out  of  a  recognized 
need  for  providing  professional  training  for 
those  who  wished  to  enter  this  special  field. 
The  course  is  a  co-operative  undertaking  be¬ 
tween  Perkins  Institution  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
work  has  been  under  the  active  direction  of 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  former  director  of  Per¬ 
kins  and  now  director  emeritus.” 

“In  the  Interest  of  Preventing  Blindness; 
Psychological  Attitudes  of  the  Visually  Handi¬ 


capped  Toward  Treatment,”  by  Ruth  Emer¬ 
son,  is  found  in  the  Social  Service  Review  for 
September,  1942.  The  author  states  that  “Some 
general  understanding  of  the  cause,  treatment, 
and  outcome  of  certain  diseases  and  conditions 
of  the  eye  and  their  relation  to  the  individual 
as  a  whole  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  specific  eye  condition  of  a  particular 
client  or  patient.” 

The  Anchora  of  Delta  Gamma  for  May, 
1944,  contains  “Social  Services  for  the  Blind,” 
by  Edith  Abbott.  It  takes  the  view  that  while 
various  services  for  the  blind  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  federal,  state,  and  local  authorities, 
these  are  not  always  so  effective  as  they 
should  be.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  states  there 
may  be  a  good  private  society  or  privately 
conducted  workshop  for  the  blind,  but  only 
the  public  services  can  reach  all  those  in  need 
of  help  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  same  issue 
of  The  Anchora  contains  “And  She  Does  Her 
Own  Work  Too,”  by  Ludi  Mai  Sensabaugh 
Goode — a  biographical  sketch  of  Kitty 
Weaver,  who  in  spite  of  blindness  is  running 
her  house  efficiently  besides  making  for  her¬ 
self  a  successful  career  of  public  speaking. 

Alec  Templeton,  the  blind  pianist,  is  the 
subject  of  the  sketch,  “King  of  the  Keys,”  by 
Mary  Graham  Bonner,  in  Jac\  and  Jill  for 
March,.  1944.  “This  story  of  success,  of  joy 
and  of  music,  is  also  the  story  of  a  man  who 
has  never  been  able  to  see.  An  overpowering 
obstacle?  The  King  of  Keys  has  not  found 
it  so.  Alec  Templeton  does  not  allow  blindness 
to  keep  him  from  having  a  busy,  happy  life.” 

Helga  Lende 
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Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Arizona  School  have  recently  presented 
several  radio  programs  on  station  KVOA,  in  Tucson. 
The  first,  on  February  15,  consisted  of  saxophone 
solos,  numbers  by  the  junior  chorus,  and  an  inter¬ 
view  on  athletics.  Entertainment  on  subsequent  pro¬ 
grams  included  musical  numbers  by  the  girls’  trio, 
music  by  the  junior  and  senior  choruses,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  play  for  radip. 

The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia — Ellis  A. 
Gimbel  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  held  on  May  17 
in  Philadelphia. 

Brooklyn:  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  director  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  reports  that  through  the  co-operative 
effort  of  the  Home,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 
ties,  and  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  all  of  the  blind  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  who  are  able  to  work  and  who  wish  employ¬ 
ment,  have  been  placed  in  jobs.  The  register  of 
applicants  at  the  Industrial  Home  has  been  blank 
for  several  weeks.  The  records  show  fifty  applicants 
placed  in  Brooklyn’s  industries  and  160  blind  men 
employed  in  the  workshops  of  the  Home,  with  job 
openings  still  available. 

The  Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind — A  group 
of  blind  workers  from  Monett  House  folded  a  mil¬ 
lion  pieces  of  advertising  for  one  of  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  houses  during  one  week  of  May.  Another 
group  has  been  busy  stringing  tags.  The  Association, 
in  its  latest  bulletin,  expressed  its  pride  in  one  of 
its  members,  James  Black,  who  has  given  eleven 
pints  of  blood  so  far  to  the  Red  Cross  blood  bank. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — On 
May  3  and  4  The  Lighthouse  Players,  a  group  of 
blind  actresses,  presented  three  one-act  plays  at  the 
Lighthouse  Little  Theatre  in  New  York.  The  pro¬ 


gram  comprised  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,  by  Vail 
Motter;  Xingu,  by  Thomas  Seller;  and  Tickets 
Please,  by  Felix  Fair. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — Among  the  special  events  recorded 
at  the  Institution  during  the  last  week  in  May  was 
the  visit  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Freund.  Mrs. 
Freund  is  a  great  grandniece  of  Dr.  Julius  Fried- 
lander,  first  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Freund 
brought  with  them  ivy  from  Germany  to  place  on 
Dr.  Friedlander's  grave  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
Philadelphia.  Another  recent  visitor  was  Dr.  Edward 
Allen,  former  principal  of  Overbrook,  and  director 
emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution.  The  school  reports 
that  he  received  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome,  and 
that  even  the  magnolias  were  in  full  bloom  to  greet 
him. 
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St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — Reports  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Society,  held 
on  April  17,  revealed  that  the  organization’s  eye 
health  program  had  been  introduced  into  396  public 
and  parochial  schools  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County.  During  1943  the  Society  served  1,478 
clients,  and  the  staff  made  2,342  visits  in  connection 
with  the  work.  Office  interviews  numbered  2,642, 
and  549  requests  for  relief  were  granted.  The  guest 
speaker  at  the  meeting  was  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha¬ 
way,.  associate  director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  who  spoke  on  “The 
Partially  Seeing  Child  in  Urban  and  Rural  Com¬ 
munities.” 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — In  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  recent  entertainment  given  by  the 
student  body  of  the  Utah  School,  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Ogden,  Utah,  has  presented  the  School  with  a 
silk  American  flag,  together  with  staff  and  base.  A 
gift  of  $35  for  the  school  activities  fund  accom¬ 
panied  the  presentation. 
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I  Wanted  to  See,  by  Borghild  Dahl.  New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1944.  210 

pages.  $2.50. 

Miss  Dahl  has  written  a  most  interesting 
story  of  her  successful  struggle  against  the 
handicap  of  almost  total  blindness.  She  is  of 
Norwegian  parentage  and  was  blind  in  baby¬ 
hood  until  an  operation  was  performed 
which  gave  her  extremely  limited  vision  in 
one  eye  but  none  in  the  other.  She  describes 
in  detail  the  training  and  help  her  mother 
gave  her  in  developing  the  confidence  which 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  accomplish  the 
seemingly  impossible. 

This  almost  blind  girl  attended  elementary, 
high  school,  and  college  with  normally  seeing 
pupils.  After  graduation  from  college  she 
taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  high  schools. 
During  this  period  of  her  life  her  mother 
died  and  she  assumed  the  responsibility  of  . 
caring  for  her  younger  brother  and  two  sisters 
in  addition  to  teaching.  She  had  neglected 
her  eyes  after  her  mother’s  death  until  finally 
they  became  inflamed  and  painful.  This  oc¬ 
curred  after  the  care  of  her  brother  and  sis¬ 
ters  ended.  Hence  she  went  to  the  Mavo 
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Clinic  where  her  blind  eye  was  removed  and 
new  glasses  were  prescribed. 

While  studying  for  her  Master’s  degree  at 
Columbia  University  the  following  year,  a 
European  scholarship  was  granted  to  Miss 
Dahl  by  the  American-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion  for  a  year’s  study  in  Norway.  Her  de¬ 
scriptions  of  her  life  in  Norway  and  her  work 
after  her  return  to  America  are  vivid  and 
interesting. 

Finally,  after  a  period  of  total  blindness  in 
the  one  eye,  an  operation  for  cataract  was 
performed  with  a  successful  result  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  Her  sight  was  much  better  than  ever 
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before  and  for  the  first  time  she  was  able  to 
see  objects  at  a  distance.  However,  in  less 
than  six  months  a  secondary  cataract  de¬ 
veloped  which  was  successfully  removed. 
After  this  operation  she  was  able  to  read  any 
kind  of  print.  With  this  amount  of  vision, 
Miss  Dahl  decided  to  make  writing  her 
career  and  on  the  advice  of  a  good  critic  wrote 
this  story  of  her  life. 

This  book  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
those  with  visual  handicaps,  and  of  value  to 
those  who  work  with  them. 

Virginia  M.  Smith,  Staff  Associate 
National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness 


TRAINING  BLIND  HOUSEWIVES1 

Women,  as  well  as  men,  have  been  blinded 
in  war  service  in  the  last  four  and  a  half  years. 

Girls  in  the  Auxiliary  Territorial  Service 
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carrying  on  during  air  raids,  have  lost  their 
sight  through  blast.  Women  working  in  mu¬ 
nition  and  aircraft  factories  have  sustained 
eye  injuries  from  one  cause  or  another  which 
have  resulted  in  total  blindness.  All  of  them 
are  eligible  for  the  kind  of  training  which 
has  been  so  aptly  described  as  “learning  to  be 
blind,”  and  thirteen  have  passed,  or  are  in 
process  of  passing,  through  the  course  which 
St.  Dunstan’s  perfected  as  a  result  of  its  wide 
and  varied  experience  of  dealing  with  men 
who  lost  their  sight  in  the  last  war. 

St.  Dunstan’s  guiding  genius,  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  M.P.,  himself  blinded  by  a  bullet  in 
France  in  1916,  when  he  was  only  18,  and 
trained  by  the  organization  to  which  he  has 
since  devoted  his  life,  has  introduced  a  special 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  women.  Like  the 
men,  they  live  at  St.  Dunstan's,  go  through 
the  normal  course  of  learning  to  read,  write, 
and  type  by  the  braille  method,  and  do  such 
things  as  wool  rug-making  and  mechanical 


1  From  the  Sunday  Times,  London. 
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problems  to  develop  their  sense  of  touch  and 
powers  of  concentration.  But,  in  addition,  they 
have  their  own  hostel,  where  such  occupa¬ 
tional  subjects  as  housework,  cooking,  and 
housekeeping  are  taught.  The  response  to 
these  subjects  has  been  unexpectedly  gratify¬ 
ing.  A  Lancashire  woman,  blinded  during 
her  work  in  a  munitions  factory,  passed  all 
the  housewiferv  tests  so  successfullv  that  she  is 
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now  back  in  her  own  home  and  able  to  look 
after  her  house,  as  well  as  her  husband  and 
daughter,  who  were  also  blinded  in  a  raid. 

The  blind  students  entertain  their  own 
friends  at  the  hostel,  undertaking  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  meals.  The  chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
took  a  party  of  guests  there  recently,  and  two 
blind  girl  students  prepared  a  meal  for  them 
which  included  two  cooked  dishes;  they  also 
laid  the  table,  served  the  food,  and  cleared 
away. 

Girls  fitted  for  other  occupations  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  train  for  them.  The  first  Auxil¬ 
iary  Territorial  Service  girl  ever  received  at 
St.  Dunstan’s,  Miss  Beryl  Sleigh,  of  Kensing¬ 
ton,  was,  before  the  war,  training  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  singer.  She  lost  her  sight  while  on  duty 
in  the  blitz  of  1940.  She  has  taken  the  normal 


training  course  at  St.  Dunstan’s  and,  equipped 
to  deal  with  her  blindness,  has  gone  back  to 
her  singing  career. 

Corporal  Barbara  Bell,  a  23-year-old  A.T.S. 
girl  from  Yorkshire,  blinded  when  a  train  in 
which  she  was  travelling  was  bombed,  is  tak¬ 
ing  massage  training,  and  another  girl,  with 
nimble  fingers,  is  learning  to  be  a  telephone 
operator. 

Julia  Herrick 


FREE  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  BLIND 

Gilmore  Fisher,  president  of  the  Lions’ 
Club  of  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  through  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  Rivoli  Theater  of  that  city,  blind 
residents  of  Rutherford,  East  Rutherford,  and 
Lvndhurst,  New  Jersey,  may  now  go  to  the 
movies  free  of  charge  any  day  or  evening  once 
a  month.  Lions’  Clubs  throughout  the  country 
have  always  had  the  interests  of  blind  people 
actively  at  heart,  and  this  good  work  of  the 
Lions  of  Rutherford  provides  one  more  in¬ 
stance  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  help¬ 
ing  to  make  the  lives  of  the  blind  easier  and 
happier. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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VOL.  38  SEPTEMBER,  1944  NO.  7 

Copyright,  7 944,  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  TRIBUTE 

HELEN  KELLER 


Henry  Randolph  Latimer’s  death  leaves  a 
vacancy  that  will  long  be  felt  in  Darkland. 
Not  only  was  he  an  unusual  blind  man  whose 
many-sided  usefulness  and  sunny  courage 
won  for  him  deep  affection  and  honor,  but  he 
was  also  an  educator  whose  warm  humanity 
and  personal  interest  in  each  student  under 
his  care  were  gifts  all  too  rare  either  among, 
the  seeing  or  the  visually  handicapped. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  stimulating 
power  was  his  attitude  towards  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  To  him  it  was  not  an 
institution  for  young  blind  “beneficiaries.” 

It  was  a  home  where  boys  and  girls  facing  a 
disability  must  be  given  every  chance  to  grow 
happily  and  integrate  themselves  healthily 
into  normal  society. 

Radiating  confidence  in  their  possibilities, 
he  took  pains  to  keep  them  mentally  alert  so 
that  they  would  forget  what  they  missed 
and  search  out  what  would  restore  their  full¬ 
ness  of  life.  He  quickened  their  games  and 
studies  with  imagination.  He  impressed  upon 
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them  responsibility  and  self-criticism.  His 
wholesome  personality  was  a  bulwark  to  them 
against  the  egotisms  which  segregation  tends 
to  breed. 

Always  on  the  lookout  for  fine  examples 
from  normal  men  and  women,  he  led  them  to 
take  pride  in  having  their  work  accepted  for 
its  own  excellence  and  never  on  account  of 
their  blindness.  Mr.  Latimer  believed  that 
genuinely  complete  human  beings  are  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  constant  thought  and  conscious  self- 
direction,  not  of  sight  and  the  too  automatic 
habits  which  accompany  it,  and  that  was  the 
cardinal  principle  of  his  work  among  students 
and  the  gospel  whose  quickening  light  ir¬ 
radiated  his  ably  edited  magazine,  The  Seer. 

But  the  same  virile  spirit  led  Mr.  Latimer 
to  reject  blindness  as  a  part  of  existence.  The 
vast  difficulties  arising  from  lack  of  sight 
require  an  appalling  amount  of  time  and 
energy  merely  to  overcome  physical  obstacles, 
time  and  energy  which  should  be  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  richer  mentality. 
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He  was  relentless  in  his  campaign  against 
preventable  blindness,  and  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  owe  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  perseverance  in  helping  physicians, 
health  boards,  and  schools  to  combat  any¬ 
thing  which  endangers  the  people’s  sight. 

He  never  forgot  that  just  to  see  does  not 
constitute  education  or  happiness,  but  he  was 


no  fatalist.  Through  all  disappointments  he 
fervently  expected  that  humanity’s  capacity 
of  live  thought  and  self-development  would 
increase  and  elevate  sight  to  a  really  educative 
power.  For  both  the  blind  and  the  seeing, 
Mr.  Latimer’s  life  was  a  vibrant,  throbbing 
embodiment  of  the  truth,  “Blessed  are  ye  who 
have  not  seen,  but  yet  have  believed.” 


A  PIONEER  PASSES 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 


Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  internationally 
known  pioneer  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind,  died  suddenly  while  on  vacation  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  July  fifteenth, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Following  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  active  duty  in  January,  194L  he 
had  resided  in  Baltimore  with  his  wife,  the 
former  Jane  Byrd  Page,  who  survives  him. 
Interment  was  at  St.  Thomas  Church,  Gar¬ 
rison  Forest,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  an  outstanding  exponent 
of  progressive  education  for  blind  children, 
and  for  vocational  guidance  for  blind  adoles¬ 
cents,  followed  by  their  gainful  employment 
at  maturity.  Himself  a  blind  man,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  others  with  the  same  handicap 
could  achieve  lives  of  usefulness  and  content¬ 
ment,  and  to  this  end  he  always  held  out  a 
helping  hand  to  those  blind  men  and  women 
with  whom  he  had  constant  association  for 
half  a  century. 

For  thirty  years  Mr.  Latimer  rendered 
conspicuous  service  with  blind  children  in 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Balti- 


Philip  N.  Harrison  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  the  late  Henry 
Randolph  Latimer  served  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


more,  and  reached  over  into  the  adult  field 
when  he  caused  to  be  formed  the  Maryland 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  wherein 
rehabilitation  and  employment  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  blind  adults  of  that  community. 
In  1921  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  called  him  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  office  of  executive  secretary  of 
that  state-wide  organization,  and  superintend¬ 
ent  of  its  Pittsburgh  Workshop.  During  his 
twenty  years  of  residence  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth  he  played  the  leading  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind; 
was  one  of  the  Board  of  Incorporators  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind; 
was  a  charter  member  and  director  of  Tor¬ 
rance  House,  Pittsburgh;  and  expanded  the 
facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  to  the  point  where  the  most  densely 
populated  communities  of  the  state  were 
equipped  with  notable  services  for  the  adult 
blind  people  of  those  respective  areas.  This 
Association  is  today  a  monument  to  his  fore¬ 
sight,  organizing  ability,  and  ready  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  confronting  those  simi¬ 
larly  handicapped. 

In  1911  Mr.  Latimer  became  a  member  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  which  later 
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determined  the  use  of  the  braille  code  as 
standard  in  this  country,  and  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  developing  Braille  Grade  One  and 
a  Half.  In  this  connection  he  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee, 
and  served  on  its  executive  committee  for 
many  years;  a  member  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  a  senior 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  So¬ 
cial  Workers;  a  charter  member  and  trustee 
of  the  John  Milton  Society,  New  York  City; 
a  member  and  former  officer  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  He  participated  in  two  world  con¬ 
ferences  on  work  for  the  blind,  in  1914  and 
1931. 

Mr.  Latimer’s  education  was  received  in 
the  public  schools  of  Prince  George’s  County, 
Maryland,  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  and,  by  correspondence,  as  a  nonresi¬ 
dent  student  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1899 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  Later  he  took  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  Harvard. 

He  founded  The  Seer,  a  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
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Blind,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  and  had 
published  three  books:  Virginia  Dare,  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems;  The  Conquest  of  Blindness; 
and  The  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  writing 
The  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Maryland.  He 
was  also  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  1939  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  awarded  him  the  Migel  Medal  “for 
outstanding  service  to  the  blind.”  On  that 
occasion  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  who  presented  the 
medal,  said  of  him:  “Mr.  Latimer  has  served 
the  sightless  in  many  widely  different  areas 
of  endeavor.  With  unsurpassed  zeal  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  he  has  championed  every  movement 
likely  to  augment  the  independence  of  the 
blind,  bringing  them  into  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  useful  men  and  women.  .  .  Keep¬ 
ing  the  light  in  human  eyes  has  ever  been  his 
first  and  last  redoubt  in  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness.”  Later  in  the  same  year,  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  with  the  Shotwell 
Medal  “for  distinguished  service.”  Scrolls 
from  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  and  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  attest  the 
honor  and  affection  in  which  he  was  held. 


One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph; 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 


From  “Epilogue  to  ' Asolando,’  ”  by  Robert  Browning 


H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER:  AN  APPRECIATION 

M.  C.  MIGEL 

The  following  tribute  to  the  late  Henry  Randolph  Latimer  was  written  by  Mr.  Migel, 
president  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  for  publication  in  The  Seer,  the  mag¬ 
azine  founded  by  Mr.  Latimer.  Since  Mr.  Latimer  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  since  this  appreciation  expresses  so  well  not  only  Mr. 
Migel’ s  feeling,  but  the  feeling  of  the  entire  organization,  the  Outlook  publishes  it  herewith. 


So  much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
remarkable  character  and  qualities  of  our  dear 
friend,  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  that  very  little 
remains  for  me  to  expatiate  upon  as  to  his 
record  and  accomplishments. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Latimer  when  he  was  head  teacher  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  some  thirty 
years  ago.  From  time  to  time  national  work 
for  the  blind  brought  us  into  close  contact; 
I  sought  and  appreciated  his  mature  judg¬ 
ment  and  wonderfully  clear  point  of  view  on 
activities  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  blind. 

His  outlook  on  work  for  the  blind  was 
well  balanced  and  farsighted,  and  it  was  he 
who  early  foresaw  the  great  field  of  accom¬ 
plishment  open  to  the  blind  through  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  national  organization  which 
might  correlate  all  work  for  the  blind  by  a 
close  relationship  between  itself  and  all  local 
associations  and  institutions  for  the  blind — a 
national  organization  which  would  represent 
a  great  influence  with  legislators  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  fullest  possible  advantage  to 
the  blind  of  the  entire  country. 

In  1921  his  great  ambition  and  hope  for 
this  national  organization  was  realized 
through  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  he  became  its 
temporary  part-time  director-general;  but 


owing  to  the  stress  of  work  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  concentration  demanded  by  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  there,  Mr.  Latimer  decided  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  relinquish  his 
office  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Upon  his  insistence,  and  with  regret,  the 
trustees  of  the  Foundation  were  compelled  to 
accept  his  resignation,  but  Mr.  Latimer  re¬ 
mained  as  a  valued  and  active  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  until  his  lamented  demise. 
Words  alone  can  not  adequately  express  the 
high  regard  in  which  our  dear  friend  was 
held  by  all  of  us. 

His  sound  advice,  his  clear  judgment,  his 
understanding  and  sympathetic  outlook  on 
the  many  problems  of  the  blind  were  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  arriving  at  the  proper 
methods  and  procedures  by  which  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  blind  could  best  be  served. 

Not  alone  did  he  labor  assiduously  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  affecting  his  fellow 
blind  through  the  various  associations, 
schools,  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind — but  he  also  devoted  much  time 
and  thought  to  writing  and  publishing  several 
books  on  work  for  the  blind,  notably  The 
Conquest  of  Blindness,  which  has  been  read 
and  commended  not  only  by  those  engaged 
in  labors  for  the  blind,  but  also  by  laymen 
throughout  the  country. 
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His  courage — his  kindness — his  broad  vis¬ 
ion— his  foresight— his  helpfulness  and  self¬ 
less  devotion  to  the  blind  were  unsurpassed 
by  anyone  I  have  known  in  the  work  for  a 
great  many  years.  Not  alone  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind,  but  all  those  who  knew  him 


personally,  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in 
his  passing. 

Those  who  knew  him  well — myself 
amongst  them — will  cherish  his  memory  with 
the  love  and  affection  which  he  inspired 
wherever  he  went. 


As  human  beings  become  more  and  more  sophisticated,  their  bumps  of  reverence 
tend  to  dwindle  toward  the  vanishing  point.  There  is  today  a  comparatively  scant 
deference  for  the  “Cloth,”  the  “Bench,”  or  the  “Flag.”  There  is,  accordingly,  less  faith 
in  God  and  man.  Organized  individualism  makes  obeisance  only  to  the  gods  of 
money,  power,  and  the  ego.  Thus,  right  is  right  for  no  other  reason  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  wish  to  have  it  so.  Nevertheless,  there  is  “a  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,” 
and  the  pendulum  of  His  recurring  cycle  is  swinging  slowly  away  from  these  false 
gods  back  toward  reverence  for  the  true  Deity.  The  right  of  each  human  being  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  no  longer  a  mere  prophetic  dream.  Along  with 
the  realization  of  this  right  in  each  of  its  phases  grows  stronger  the  realization  that 
each  privilege  brings  inevitably  a  corresponding  obligation  which,  if  not  fulfilled,  can¬ 
not  itself  endure. 

Reverence  is  no  index  of  credulity.  It  is  rather  an  evidence  of  one’s  faith  in  one’s 
self,  one’s  fellow  man,  and  one’s  God.  Reverence  insures  an  attitude  of  mind  and  body 
essential  to  any  correct  evaluation  of  science  and  religion.  Its  absence  jeopardizes  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  State.  Reverence  is  respect  for  authority  not  subservience  to 
caste  or  demagogue.  Finally,  reverence  is  the  dignified  and  sober  recognition  that 
there  is  a  God  in  His  Heaven,  and  that  men,  endowed  by  Him  with  definite  talents, 
are  busy  about  their  Father’s  business. 


Henry  Randolph  Latimer 


_ 

I 

MICHAEL  J.  SHORTLEY 


Our  new  approaches  to  rehabilitation  denote 
the  nation’s  broadened  concepts  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  extent  of  our  duties  to  the  disabled, 
and  point  up  the  need  for  the  integration  of 
knowledge  and  techniques  in  many  special 
fields. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  expansion  of  our  program  and  to 
seek  your  help  in  developing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  rehabilitation  services  for  all  who  can 
benefit  by  these  services. 

First,  I  want  to  outline  for  you  the  Federal- 
State  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
under  the  Federal  Security  Agency  which 
was  recently  initiated  by  Congress;  to  suggest 
to  you  the  broad  implications  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  as  a  public  service  for  the  disabled  in 
the  same  category  as  are  public  education, 
public  health,  and  other  activities  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people;  and  to  indicate  the 
services  we  may  now  render. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  might  be  termed 
a  formula  to  conserve  the  greatest  of  all  our 
assets — the  working  usefulness  of  human 
beings.  The  program,  in  the  American  way, 
aids  disabled  men  and  women  to  maintain 
the  human  dignity  of  independence  in  pro¬ 
ductive  work  by  a  valid  investment  in  essen- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  The  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City,  June  7,  1944. 


Michael  J.  Shortley  is  director  of  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


tial  services  to  effect  their  placement  in 
remunerative  employment. 

We  estimate  the  dimensions  of  our  prob¬ 
lem  in  terms  of  all  handicapped  persons 
whose  employability  can  be  improved, 
stressing  not  the  mere  earning  of  a  liveli¬ 
hood  as  the  final  goal,  but  the  reincorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  disabled  as  creative  and  responsible 
members  of  society.  Specifically,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  men  and  the  women  injured 
in  industry,  or  by  accident  or  illness,  or  im¬ 
paired  by  congenital  deficiency. 

You  will  recall  that  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  civilian  disabled  was  first  recognized  as 
a  legal  obligation  of  government  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1920.  With  this  legislation,  all  forty-eight 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  undertook  a  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  which,  though  limited  in 
funds  and  services,  rehabilitated  210,000  per¬ 
sons  into  employment  prior  to  July  1943. 

The  results  of  these  pioneer  years  obviously 
represent  a  small  inroad  into  the  potential 
case  load  of  handicapped  persons.  They  are 
meaningful  to  the  disabled  who  could  be 
served  and  in  discovering  the  working  tools 
needed.  Most  important,  they  furnish  a  sound 
basis  of  experience  in  restoring  the  handi¬ 
capped  to  productive  usefulness  on  which  to 
build  a  more  comprehensive  program. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  unmet  needs  of  the  disabled,  as 
well  as  their  potentiality  as  a  reservoir  of 
untapped  manpower,  Congress  last  July  en- 
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acted  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Act  in  Public  Law  113, 
known  as  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act. 

Under  its  provisions,  the  mentally  as  well 
as  the  physically  handicapped  may  be  served. 
There  is  specific  provision  for  the  blind  for 
whom,  as  you  know,  there  is  for  the  first 
time  Federal  recognition  of  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion  needs.  War-disabled  civilians,  including 
merchant  seamen  and  civil  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  injured  in  per¬ 
formance  of  duty,  are  also  specifically  in¬ 
cluded. 

Federal  fiscal  provisions  are  considerably 
liberalized  by  removal  of  the  fixed  ceiling  on 
Federal  funds  to  carry  out  the  program.  The 
Federal  government  is  permitted  to  assume 
all  necessarv  state  administrative  costs.  The 
cost  of  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  and  other  similar  services  for 
the  usual  group  of  handicapped  persons  are 
shared  by  State  and  Federal  governments  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis;  while  the  cost  of  services  for 
war-disabled  civilians  receives  full  Federal 
reimbursement. 

The  most  significant  new  provision  enables 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  physical 
restoration  of  the  handicapped  so  that  they 
may  as  nearly  as  possible  approximate  normal 
work  capacity. 

We  have  long  believed  that  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  axiom  should  be:  “Never  train  around 
a  disability  that  can  be  remedied”;  with  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  agreeing  that  tackling  the 
complex  problem  of  rehabilitation  without 
the  integration  of  physical  reconstruction  was 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  provision  now  to  enlist  medical  care, 
along  with  vocational  counseling  and  train¬ 
ing,  rounds  out  our  program  for  a  realistic 
attack  on  disablement. 

In  general,  the  services  available  under  our 
program  include  medical  and  vocational  diag¬ 
noses,  vocational  counseling,  physical  restora¬ 
tion,  vocational  training,  funds  for  main¬ 
tenance  during  training,  placement  in  em¬ 


ployment,  and  follow-up  on  employment  until 
adjustment  has  been  made.  All  handicapped 
persons  eligible  for  service  may  receive  medi¬ 
cal  and  vocational  diagnosis,  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  irrespective  of  their 
financial  status.  However,  with  regard  to 
physical  restoration  services,  prosthetic  ap¬ 
pliances,  maintenance  during  training,  in¬ 
structional  supplies,  occupational  tools  and 
equipment,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  unable  to  pay  for  these  services 
from  his  own  resources.  Only  those  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  “static”  (relatively  stable), 
may  be  treated,  and  the  medical  services  to 
be  rendered  must  be  expected  substantially 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  employment  handi¬ 
cap.  Hospitalization  is  limited  to  90  days  for 
any  one  disability. 

The  conditions  of  providing  physical 
restoration  clearly  differentiate  this  phase  of 
service  from  a  general  medical  care  program 
for  ordinary  acute  illness  and  from  a  program 
of  long-term  care  for  chronic  illness.  We  do 
not  feel,  however,  that  we  must  await  the 
end  results  of  long-term  illness  before  starting 
service.  For  example,  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  await  the  onset  of  total  blindness 
before  a  person  with  glaucoma  could  be 
treated  under  this  program. 

In  establishing  the  physical  restoration 
program  in  our  National  Office,  we  have 
sought  advice  both  from  within  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  from  outside.  By  agreement  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  our  physical  restoration  sec¬ 
tion  is  directed  by  medical  officers  assigned 
to  our  office  from  the  Public  Health  Service. 
In  time,  we  hope  for  similar  assignments  of 
other  medical  officers  to  carry  responsibility 
for  us  in  specialized  fields. 

Aid  to  the  states  in  setting  up  the  work  for 
physical  restoration  is  being  given  by  our 
medical  officers  who  are  drawing  heavily 
upon  the  recommendations  of  our  National 
Professional  Advisory  Committee  in  the 
various  areas  of  service.  This  Committee  in- 
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eludes  representatives  of  the  medical  special¬ 
ties  most  actively  concerned  with  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

We  are  fortunate,  also,  in  having  profes¬ 
sional  advice  in  matters  of  policy  and  pro¬ 
cedure  affecting  the  general  operations  of 
our  program  from  our  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Advisory  Council,  on  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  business  and  industry,  labor,  medicine, 
services  for  the  blind,  social  welfare,  and  other 
interests  closely  allied  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  disabled.  Special  assistance  in  one  phase 
of  our  program  is  given  by  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Industrial  Placement  of 
the  Blind. 

Similar  rehabilitation  councils  and  profes¬ 
sional  committees  in  each  state  will  give 
advice  to  our  state  agencies  and  make  tech¬ 
nical  recommendations  for  physical  restora¬ 
tion  services  to  conform  to  the  high  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  the  national  and  state 
medical  associations  and  the  hospital  associa¬ 
tions. 

Through  the  Federal-State  co-operative 
plan,  the  functions  of  operating  our  program 
rest  with  the  state  boards  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  each  having  a  division  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  with  a  full-time  director  and  a 
professional  staff.  Vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind  is  provided  by  the  state  commis¬ 
sions  or  agencies  for  the  blind  where  state 
legal  authority  exists  for  providing  these 
services.  Otherwise,  rehabilitation  for  the  blind 
becomes  a  function  of  the  State  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Agency.  The  Federal  Office,  which  is 
known  as  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  is  a  constituent  unit  of  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency.  It  is  responsible  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards  in  the  various  areas  of 
service;  for  technical  assistance  to  the  states; 
and  for  the  certification  of  funds  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  states  upon  approval  of  state 
plans  for  vocational  rehabilitation  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  authorizing  Act  of 
Congress. 

We  have  adopted  the  policy  of  using  exist¬ 


ing  public  and  private  facilities  and  utilizing 
all  resources  of  service,  rather  than  creating 
new  facilities  or  attempting  to  equip  one 
agency  for  the  total  job  of  rehabilitation. 

Within  the  program,  no  special  works 
projects  are  established.  Instead,  training  is 
obtained  from  public  and  private  schools, 
from  vocational  training  courses,  and  from 
in-service  training  on  the  job.  No  hospitals 
or  medical  centers  are  created.  Medical  and 
surgical  diagnostic  services  and  treatment  are 
purchased  or  secured  from  practicing  physi¬ 
cians.  Hospital  care  is  purchased  from  exist¬ 
ing  public  and  voluntary  hospitals.  Employ¬ 
ment  is  secured  in  private  business  and  in 
government  on  the  customary  business  basis. 

In  undertaking  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
visually  handicapped,  we  are  motivated  by 
the  earnest  desire  that  the  blind  persons  of 
the  country  shall  receive  whatever  services 
are  required  to  do  a  complete  job.  The  same 
clinical  methods  of  case  work  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  individual  plans  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  individual  needs  and 
abilities  will  be  used  as  for  sighted  persons. 
Likewise,  the  objective  is  a  suitable  occupa¬ 
tion  and  an  adequate  income  on  a  normal 
basis  for  blind  persons  coming  within  the 
framework  of  our  program,  considered  as 
individuals. 

We  are  as  eager  as  the  foremost  workers 
for  the  blind — of  which  this  is  a  most  progres¬ 
sive  group — to  broaden  the  horizon  of  op¬ 
portunities  and  to  bring  an  end  to  the  day 
when  all  blind  persons  must  be  confined  to 
basketmaking  or  tuning  pianos  regardless  of 
their  education,  previous  occupation,  or  apti¬ 
tudes  for  other  activities.  As  an  important 
factor  in  restoring  the  blind  to  employment 
in  the  various  fields  where  their  capacities 
and  interests  lie,  rehabilitation  services,  we 
feel,  must  be  so  given  as  to  establish  the  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  wide 
variety  of  talents  of  the  blind  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  use  them. 

There  is  now  being  prepared  in  our  Fed- 
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eral  Office  a  manual  of  policies  on  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind. 
A  representative  committee  of  workers  in 
this  field  will  assist  our  office  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  manual. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Office  draws  upon  out¬ 
side  advice  in  the  field  of  physical  restoration 
and  general  planning,  we  are  drawing  upon 
the  experience  of  all  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  for  continuous  consultation  and  recom¬ 
mendation. 

The  best  estimates  indicate  that  there  are 
at  least  230,000  blind  persons  in  this  country. 
In  addition  to  those  persons  coming  within 
the  accepted  legal  definition  of  blindness, 
there  are  also  the  partially  sighted.  It  is 
thought  that  eligibility  for  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  partially  sighted  will  fall 
into  four  general  classifications:  (1)  General 
25  per  cent  loss  of  vision  covering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors:  central  visual  acuity  (better 
eye  only,  better  and  worse  eye),  binocular 
function,  indirect  and  peripheral,  double¬ 
vision,  prognosis;  (2)  Loss  of  one  eye; 
(3)  20/60  corrected  better  eye;  (4)  Better 
than  20/60  if  progressive. 

Our  plans  for  physical  restoration  contain 
specific  provisions  to  obtain  competent  medi¬ 
cal  care  and  the  best  facilities  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  visual  handicaps.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  two  requirements:  (1)  Medical 
diagnosis,  including  general  medical  examina¬ 
tion — and  when  necessary,  laboratory  work, 
special  examinations,  and  hospitalization — 
shall  be  made  available  in  every  case  as  a 
factor  in  determining  eligibility;  (2)  Diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining 
physician  requires  treatment  services  shall 
be  given  by  an  ophthalmologist.  Supplement¬ 
ing  these  requirements  is  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  all  applicants  for  rehabilitation  with 
any  type  of  visual  handicap  be  referred  to 
a  qualified  ophthalmologist  for  examination 
and  treatment. 

Physical  restoration  will  also  be  available 


to  blind  persons  with  disabilities  other  than 
visual.  For  instance,  a  blind  person  losing 
an  arm  or  leg  may  need  a  prosthetic  ap¬ 
pliance  to  make  him  employable.  In  other 
cases,  a  hearing  aid  may  be  required,  or  a 
hernia  operation  may  have  to  be  performed. 
If  sight  has  been  lost  in  an  explosion,  plastic 
surgery  and  artificial  eyes  may  be  essential 
to  employability.  Dental  work,  also,  is  often 
important  in  employment  acceptability.  This 
type  of  restoration  service  for  blind  persons 
may  be  new  to  many  agencies.  You  will  find 
it  suggestive  of  much  additional  service  now 
available  to  the  blind. 

From  our  present  observation,  it  appears 
that  the  best  results  in  rehabilitating  blind 
persons  may  perhaps  be  attained  by  specialized 
services  where  case  loads  and  staffing  permit. 

Our  thinking,  therefore,  centers  on  four 
major  divisions  in  which  the  state  agencies 
will  need  specialists  to  prepare  and  place 
the  blind  in  employment.  These  are:  indus¬ 
trial  placement;  vending  stands  and  retail 
merchandising;  professional  and  clerical;  and 
agricultural  and  rural  activities.  The  purpose 
of  the  latter  is  to  provide  as  good  services 
and  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind 
in  rural  areas  as  for  those  in  urban  centers. 

The  changes  in  our  program  also  require 
changes  in  techniques,  with  additional  train¬ 
ing  for  state  personnel  an  urgent  need  in 
program  operations.  To  help  the  states  meet 
this  need,  intensive  in-service  training  courses 
are  being  conducted  in  our  Federal  Office. 
These  courses  are  designed  to  integrate 
medical  and  vocational  services  step  by  step 
from  joint  diagnosis  through  training  to 
placement  in  employment.  Twelve  state 
supervisors  of  rehabilitation  for  the  blind  so 
far  have  been  included  in  the  courses  for 
State  Rehabilitation  Agency  supervisors. 

After  consultation  with  our  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Industrial  Placement  of  the 
Blind,  of  which  Peter  J.  Salmon,  director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook- 
lyn,  is  a  member,  the  first  course  for  State 
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Industrial  Placement  Specialists  for  the  Blind 
is  now  under  way  in  Baltimore  with  eleven 
totally  blind  trainees  from  nine  states  par¬ 
ticipating. 

This  course  takes  the  classroom  right  out 
to  industry  through  the  co-operation  of 
twenty-one  industrialists  of  that  city,  rep¬ 
resenting  as  many  varieties  of  production. 
During  the  six-week  period,  the  trainees  will 
learn  to  perform  between  100  and  125  produc¬ 
tion  processes  on  instructions  from  plant 
foremen.  The  course  is  under  the  direction 
of  our  stafif  industrial  placement  specialist, 
who  is  without  sight.  The  processes  being 
used  were  selected  by  him  by  analyzing  and 
demonstrating  the  processes  in  the  plants. 
The  final  week  of  instructions  will  be  given 
in  our  Washington  office.  This  course  will 
be  repeated  for  the  specialists  from  other 
states;  with  plans  being  made  for  training 
courses  for  vending  stand  supervisors  to  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  states  are  ready  for 
this  service. 

While  we  are  not  officially  authorized  to 
participate  in  prevention  of  blindness,  an 
activity  in  which  we  are  co-operating  borders 
on  preventive  work.  As  many  of  you  know, 
the  Industrial  Hygiene  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  has  been  making  a  study  of  workers  in 
industry  to  determine  the  degree  of  eye  strain 
in  the  performance  of  tasks.  The  Industrial 
Hygiene  Division  has  agreed  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  having  their  ophthalmologist 
determine  the  visual  ability  required  to 
perform  various  industrial  and  scientific 
processes. 

There  are  also  studies — in  which  we  are, 
of  course,  participating — under  way  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  the  Center  for  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  University  which  under¬ 
take  to  analyze  accident  causes  in  terms  of 
physical  and  human  factors;  to  increase  the 


validity  of  accident  prevention  methods;  and 
to  gather  factual  information  concerning  the 
selection  and  placement  of  workers  in  in¬ 
dustrial  jobs. 

Thus,  we  hope  to  have  jobs  analyzed  as 
to  their  visual  requirements  as  well  as  for 
their  physical  requirements.  As  these  studies 
progress,  we  shall  all  know  whether  a  person 
with  20/60  vision  may  perform  a  certain  task 
with  safety  to  his  remaining  vision  and  his 
fellow  workers.  In  the  same  manner,  we 
expect  to  have  a  listing  of  jobs  in  which  no 
sight  is  required,  continuing  through  the 
scale  of  occupations  up  to  positions  in  which 
only  persons  with  normal  vision  should  be 
employed. 

We  look  upon  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled  as  a  vertical  segment  of  many  fields 
at  the  point  where  related  programs  come  to¬ 
gether.  In  our  operations  we,  therefore,  must 
rely  upon  the  development  of  co-operative 
agreements  to  correlate  activities  and  to  avoid 
wasteful  duplication  of  services. 

The  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
rendering  a  splendid  service.  You  have  great 
responsibilities  in  meeting  the  needs  of  that 
large  group  of  the  visually  handicapped  who 
cannot  be  served  by  rehabilitation.  We  want 
you  to  share  our  responsibilities,  not  only 
by  your  counsel,  but  by  participation  in  our 
services. 

There  are  three  elements  of  co-operation 
that  are  reciprocally  desirable,  namely:  the 
interchange  of  information  and  experience; 
maximum  use  of  all  facilities;  and  mutual 
referral  of  cases.  We  are  also  all  concerned 
with  provisions  for  safeguarding  the  con¬ 
fidential  nature  of  information,  and  we  shall 
need  to  work  out  by  mutual  consideration 
such  other  co-operative  measures  as  local  con¬ 
ditions  require. 

Our  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies  will  need 
to  use  the  special  workshops  as  prevocational 
training  centers  for  the  development  of  skills, 
work  tolerance,  and  work  habits  for  blind 
persons  who  by  reason  of  long  idleness  and 
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other  circumstances  will  require  this  prelim¬ 
inary  reconditioning  type  of  service.  These 
special  workshops,  we  all  recognize,  offer  the 
best  medium  of  employment  for  many  blind 
persons  and  are  extremely  important  as 
sources  of  employment  since  it  seems  unlikely 
that  all  of  the  blind  persons  of  the  country 
can  be  placed  in  ordinary  occupations.  We 
will  need  your  facilities  in  case  finding, 
morale  building,  placement,  and  aftercare. 
Data  on  the  personal,  social,  medical,  and 
psychological  background  of  individuals  must 
be  obtained  from  many  sources  for  case  his¬ 


tories  and  studies  in  the  field  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Your  assistance  will  also  be  very  helpful 
in  the  adjustment  of  personal  and  home 
factors  which  may  contribute  to  the  successful 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons.  A  primary 
factor  in  developing  co-operation  is  your  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  role  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  the  over-all  adjustment  of 
social  problems.  How  effectively  rehabilitation 
is  used  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  blind 
persons  depends  in  large  part  upon  your  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  processes  and  purposes  of 
our  service  to  your  cases. 
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On  June  20,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  a  thorough 
investigation  into  all  phases  of  the  problems 
of  the  23,000,000  physically  handicapped  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the 
investigation  is  to  formulate  a  program  which 
will  assist  the  physically  handicapped  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  profitably  employed. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Augustine  B. 
Kelley,  M.C.  (Representative  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania),  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Aid 
to  the  Physically  Handicapped  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor,  is  already  at  work.  The 
periods  August  29-31  and  September  6-7  were 
set  aside  for  hearings  devoted  to  workers  in 
the  field  of  the  blind,  when  such  matters  as 
state  facilities  for  the  blind,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  blind, 
etc.,  were  discussed.  The  Subcommittee  in¬ 
vited  comment  on  Title  X  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  and  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act, 
and  asked  for  recommendations  for  an  overall 
program  for  the  blind  in  the  postwar  era,  in 
the  form  of  legislation  or  otherwise. 

A  group  of  Federal  officials  are  studying 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  for  its  amendment. 


This  Act,  passed  in  June  1936,  provides  that 
state  agencies  may  license  blind  persons  to 
operate  vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings, 
and  further  provides  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  shall  designate  the 
state  agency  which  is  to  issue  such  licenses  and 
to  supervise  these  stands.  At  the  time  the 
original  act  was  passed  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  delegated  this  responsibility  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  which  was 
then  a  part  of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
“Service  for  the  Blind”  was  set  up  in  that 
Division.  In  1943,  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Division  was  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  under  the  name  of  “Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,”  but  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  vending  stand  program  re¬ 
mains  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
where  it  is  now  handled  by  M.  I.  Tynan.  If 
an  amendment  is  proposed,  one  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  will  probably  be  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  vending  stand  program  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  in  order  to  bring 
all  Federal  employment  activities  for  the 
adult  blind  under  one  department.  It  is  likely 
that  other  amendments  to  the  Act  will  be 
suggested  at  the  same  time. 


A  HANDICAP  ALLOWANCE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 


It  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country  that  the 
needy  blind  should  be  given  special  consider¬ 
ation  and  not  be  left  entirely  to  such  relief  as 
they  might  receive  under  the  poor  laws  of 
the  community.  Special  financial  aid  to  the 
blind  was  provided  by  the  City  of  New  York 
as  early  as  1866,  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
granted  a  pension  to  the  blind  in  1903.  Other 
states  followed  this  example  so  that  by  1935 
twenty-nine  states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  had  made  provision  for  special  or  categori¬ 
cal  aid  to  the  blind.  Though  the  laws  usually 
set  up  definitions  of  eligibility  in  terms  of 
maximum  income,  public  opinion  never  de¬ 
manded  much  care  in  the  administration  of 
these  state  laws  beyond  proof  of  blindness. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  Title  X  of  which 
provides  financial  aid  to  the  needy  blind, 
passed  Congress  in  1935.  This  Act  lays  down 
a  certain  pattern  for  state  administration  of 
relief  to  the  blind.  States  which  conform  to 
this  pattern  receive  a  reimbursement  from  the 
Federal  government  of  50  per  cent  of  their 
expenditures  for  relief  paid,  not  exceeding 
$40  a  month  in  any  individual  case.  Most  of 
the  states  accepted  this  pattern.  In  some 
states,  however,  public  feeling  was  so  strong 
that  the  Federal  aid  granted  the  blind  is  a 
mere  subsistence  allowance  to  the  destitute, 
that  these  states  have  elected  to  continue  with 


Note:  Copies  of  this  paper  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W. 
16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  is  executive  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City. 


their  own  state  pension  plans  which  are  of 
benefit  to  a  larger  proportion  of  blind  people. 
This  action  was  taken  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  so  doing  they  had  to  forego  receiving  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  Federal  money. 

For  several  years  only  minor  amendments 
have  been  made  to  the  law.  The  demand  for 
general  revision,  however,  has  become  so  in¬ 
sistent  that  it  is  probable  hearings  on  some 
of  the  proposed  amendments  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  committees  of  Congress  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  Any  suggestion  of 
changes  in  the  Act  arouses  a  hope  among 
blind  people  that  it  will  be  modified  to  meet 
their  needs  more  realistically. 

Under  Title  X,  grants  for  the  relief  of  the 
blind  have  been  generally  larger  than  under 
the  old  state  relief  laws.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
dissatisfaction  among  the  blind  is  greater 
than  formerly.  This  dissatisfaction  grows  in 
part  out  of  a  good  old  American  resentment 
against  a  situation  where  some  individual 
has  the  power  to  determine  for  the  balance 
of  the  blind  person’s  life  how  much  he  needs 
to  live  on.  Blind  people  also  feel  that  the 
agencies  administering  relief  do  not  ade¬ 
quately  recognize  their  special  needs.  The 
operation  of  the  budgetary  deficiency  princ¬ 
iple  of  relief  administration,  through  which 
the  financial  needs  of  a  blind  person  are  de¬ 
termined,  and  the  difference  between  his  in¬ 
come  and  his  total  budget  met  from  public 
funds,  has  seldom  given  due  weight  to  the 
requirements  growing  out  of  the  special  ex¬ 
penses  of  blindness.  Although  enlightened 
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social  workers  have  endeavored  in  a  small 
way  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  blind 
through  a  “broad”  interpretation  of  the  word 
“needy,”  taking  into  account  in  a  measure 
some  of  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the 
blind,  they  have  been  limited,  first,  by  the 
construction  placed  on  the  language  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  seems  to  assume 
that  the  requirements  of  a  needy  blind  per¬ 
son  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  a 
needy  seeing  person;  and,  second,  by  the 
amount  of  funds  available. 

The  basic  elements  of  relief — food,  clothing, 
and  shelter — fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  blind  people.  Blindness  not  only 
limits  a  man’s  earning  power,  but — what  is 
quite  as  important — it  also  deprives  him  of 
freedom  of  action.  Some  of  this  freedom  of 
action  may  be  purchased,  but  the  average 
blind  person  can  do  this  only  by  giving  up 
other  things  essential  to  his  well-being.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  buy  what  the  seeing 
man  has  free,  through  his  God-given  sense  of 
sight,  the  blind  person  must  make  sacrifices 
which  seeing  people  in  the  same  economic 
situation  are  not  called  upon  to  undergo. 

The  time  has  come  to  cease  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  blind  within  the  restricted 
framework  of  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  addition  to  a  provision  for  meeting 
the  subsistence  needs,  another  should  be  made 
providing  the  blind  with  a  special  handicap 
allowance  designed  to  release  them  from  some 
of  the  fetters  which  lack  of  sight  imposes. 
This  handicap  allowance  should  be  granted 
to  blind  people  whose  incomes  are  far  above 
what  is  usually  conceived  to  be  the  relief 
level,  for  only  the  opulent  find  it  possible  to 
purchase  what  they  require  in  the  way  of  oc¬ 
casional  guide  service,  occasional  reading 
service,  and  special  equipment,  such  as  braille 
typewriters,  typewriters,  etc. 

This  is  in  accord  with  general  public  opin¬ 
ion  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  state  referen- 
dums  have  placed  upon  the  statute  books  by 
astounding  majorities  pensions — however  in¬ 


adequate  in  amount — for  blind  persons  with 
incomes  substantially  above  the  mere  subsis¬ 
tence  level.  For  example,  Missouri  grants  a 
pension  to  every  blind  person  having  an  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $900  a  year.  Pennsylvania 
grants  a  pension  to  any  blind  person  having 
an  income  which  combined  with  his  pension 
does  not  exceed  $1,200  a  year.  Bills  which 
have  been  introduced  into  Congress  by 
prominent  members  of  that  body  reflect  the 
same  recognition  of  the  fact  that  financial  aid 
should  be  given  to  blind  people  who  already 
have  incomes  above  the  subsistence  level. 
Senator  McNary  sponsored  a  bill  granting 
aid  up  to  $50  a  month  to  any  blind  person 
having  an  income  which  combined  with  his 
relief  does  not  exceed  $1,200  a  year.  Congress¬ 
man  Voorhis  of  California  is  sponsoring  a 
bill  giving  each  state  the  exclusive  right  to 
adopt  its  own  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
“needy  individuals  who  are  blind”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  administration  of  aid  to  the 
blind  under  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  object  of  this  proposal  is  to  permit 
the  states  to  make  grants  to  the  blind  under 
any  definition  of  need  they  see  fit,  and  still 
receive  Federal  matching  of  funds. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  revise  completely 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  it  relates  to  the 
blind.  Title  X  of  this  Act  resembles  in  many 
particulars  Title  I,  which  provides  aid  to  the 
needy  aged.  In  both  programs  grants  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  individual  need.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  the  aged  the  authors  of 
the  original  Act  set  up  also  a  contributory 
insurance  provision,  known  as  the  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  plan,  by  which  wage 
earners  who  reach  the  age  of  65  and  give  up 
work,  become  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits  for  themselves  and  their  dependents 
as  a  matter  of  right,  regardless  of  their  other 
resources.  It  was  calculated  that  as  more  and 
more  workers  became  entitled  to  these  old- 
age  insurance  benefits,  the  number  of  aged 
persons  who  would  need  assistance  under 
Title  I  (aid  to  the  aged)  would  become  less, 
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until  eventually  the  program  of  old-age  as¬ 
sistance  would  no  longer  be  needed.  No 
corresponding  plan  for  insurance  against  de¬ 
pendency  due  to  blindness  was  provided.  This 
omission  should  now  be  corrected.  An  in¬ 
surance  plan  for  the  blind,  however,  should 
be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  problems  of  blind¬ 
ness,  not  merely  copied  from  the  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  plan. 

One  of  the  points  on  which  adaptation  is 
needed  has  to  do  with  the  employment  of 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  insurance  bene¬ 
fits.  In  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  Act  was 
formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage 
persons  past  65  from  engaging  in  paid  em¬ 
ployment  by  reducing  the  benefits  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  earned  by  the  beneficiary. 
In  the  case  of  the  blind,  however,  many  of 
whom  are  young  and  employable,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  encourage  them  to  work.  While  it 
will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
benefits  as  the  earning  power  of  a  blind  per¬ 
son  increases,  this  reduction  should  not  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  earnings.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  cash  incentive  to  work.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  should  not  begin  immediately,  but  after 
a  blind  workman  has  earned  a  given  amount, 
say  $20  a  month.  After  that  the  deduction 
should  be  only  a  portion  of  the  amount 
earned,  perhaps  50  cents  of  each  dollar  of 
wages  over  $20.  This  is  the  more  important 
because  newly  blinded  persons  often  have 
little  confidence  in  their  ability  to  produce. 
The  total  reduction  in  earnings  should  never 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  benefits,  as  a 
balance  should  be  left  in  the  benefit  allow¬ 
ance  to  place  a  blind  person  on  something 
like  parity  with  his  seeing  associates  by  giving 
him  funds  in  addition  to  his  earnings  which 
he  may  use  in  meeting  the  special  costs  of 
being  blind. 

How  much  this  should  be  is  difficult  to 
determine.  A  blind  person’s  expenditures  for 
this  purpose  depend  largely  upon  what  he 
can  afford  to  spare  from  his  income  without 
depriving  himself  of  other  vital  necessities. 


In  drafting  an  amendment  to  the  income  tax 
law  allowing  for  this  situation,  members  of 
Congress  agreed  that  $500  a  year  for  the 
special  expenses  of  blindness  is  a  fair  average 
amount.  Certainly  in  any  annuity  plan  for  the 
blind,  this  allowance  should  not  be  less  than 
$20  a  month.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
would  be  much  more  nearly  adequate. 

Insurance  against  dependency  due  to  blind¬ 
ness  should  be  extended  to  all  employees  in 
covered  occupations  and  to  their  blind  de¬ 
pendents  when  they  reach  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Since  the  number  of  blind  people  is 
diminishing  due  to  the  operation  of  better 
prevention  of  blindness  activities,  there  is  no 
need  for  building  up  a  reserve  fund,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  aged.  Medical  authorities  agree 
that  three-fourths  of  the  people  who  are  now 
blind  would  never  have  lost  their  sight  had 
proper  medical  attention  been  provided  at  the 
right  time.  Society  will  not  permit  such  un-  x 
necessary  blindness  to  continue  to  occur.  The 
next  generation  should  see  comparatively  few 
blind  people. 

This  insurance  plan  will  take  care  of  the 
people  who  become  blind  in  the  future.  What 
disposition  can  be  made  for  those  who  are 
already  blind  and  for  whom  the  government 
has  not  made  adequate  provision?  It  is  not 
their  fault  that  society  has  neither  prevented 
their  blindness  nor  given  them  an  insurance 
against  dependency  due  to  blindness.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  persons  who  are  blind  as  of  a 
given  date  be  treated,  when  they  become 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  if  they  had  already 
been  fully  covered  by  insurance.  The  cost  of 
this  might  be  met  by  a  special  appropriation 
into  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
fund  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Federal 
government. 

As  the  years  go  by,  this  group  will  gradually 
disappear  through  death.  The  generous  and 
understanding  attitude  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  as  expressed  by  their  lawmakers  of  late 
indicates  that  a  thoroughly  rational  and  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  simplifying  the  problems 
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of  the  blind  people  of  this  country  would  meet 
with  a  sympathetic  reception  in  Congress.  It 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  friends  of  the 
blind  to  continue  appealing  for  further  spe¬ 
cial  legislation  in  their  behalf. 

Summary 

Special  grants  and  aid  to  blind  people  have 
long  constituted  a  part  of  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  states.  The  Social  Security  Act  passed  by 
the  Federal  government  in  1935  encouraged 
this  practice  by  matching  from  Federal  funds 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  financial  aid  to 
the  blind  provided  by  the  various  states.  This 
was  done  on  condition  that  the  states  con¬ 
form  to  a  Federally-prescribed  plan.  Blind 
people  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Social  Security  Act  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  those  administering  it  do 
not  give  due  consideration  to  the  special 
expenses  growing  out  of  blindness.  What  is 
needed  is  a  handicap  allowance  for  the  blind 

SIR  IAN  FRASER’ 

Friends  of  Sir  Ian  and  Lady  Fraser  will 
be  sorry  to  learn  that  their  house  in  Regents 
Park,  London,  was  completely  destroyed  by  a 
direct  bomb  hit.  Fortunately  there  was  no  one 
in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  bombing;  Sir 
Ian  and  Lady  Fraser  were  on  their  way  home 
from  the  Savoy,  and  the  staff  and  three 
blinded  officers  living  with  them  had  taken 
to  the  shelter  in  the  garden.  The  Frasers 
moved  into  a  cottage  at  the  gates  of  St.  John’s, 


which  will  enable  them  to  meet  these  special 
expenses.  What  is  also  needed  is  an  insurance 
against  dependency  due  to  blindness  operated 
similarly  to  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In¬ 
surance  plan.  This  should  differ  from  the 
Old-Age  plan,  however,  in  several  respects: 

1.  It  should  encourage,  not  discourage, 
blind  people  from  working; 

2.  Deductions  from  the  benefit  allowance 
should  be  less  than  the  earnings  of  the 
beneficiary; 

3.  After  all  deductions  have  been  made, 
there  should  be  a  balance  left  remaining 
in  the  monthly  benefits  to  meet  the 
special  expenses  of  blindness. 

The  plan  should  cover  all  blind  adults,  and 
the  amounts  paid  to  persons  other  than  wage 
earners  in  covered  occupations  should  be 
made  up  by  appropriations  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  into  the  Insur¬ 
ance  fund. 


HOME  BOMBED 

but  that  has  since  had  what  Lady  Fraser  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  “bang.”  The  shelter  itself  has  so 
far  withstood  all  shocks. 

In  a  letter  to  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the 
A.F.B.  in  which  she  reports  the  loss  of  their 
home,  Lady  Fraser  says:  “We  are  all  very  fit 
and  very  busy.  Our  numbers  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
are  just  over  600  now.  We  have  some  charm¬ 
ing  American  boys  and  Canadian.  They  are 
all  in  a  very  quiet  spot  in  Shrewsbury.” 


CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL  OPENED  AT  AVON 


The  new  training  center  for  war-blinded 
servicemen,  situated  at  Avon,  Connecticut, 
and  known  as  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hos¬ 
pital  (Special),  opened  on  June  14,  with 
Colonel  Frederic  Thorne  in  charge,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Alan  R.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  as  director  of 


training  and  educational  director.  At  present 
there  are  50  blinded  servicemen  in  training 
at  the  school. 

In  its  October  issue  the  Outloo\  hopes  to  be 
able  to  publish  an  article  describing  the  ac¬ 
tivities  now  being  carried  on  there,. 


MEDICAL-SOCIAL  ASPECTS  IN  THE 
REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND  1 

EDITH  E.  GUTZEIT 


In  considering  the  medical-social  aspects  of 
rehabilitating  the  blind,  we  find  that  we  are 
concerned  about  a  group  whose  basic  needs 
have  much  in  common  with  other  disabled 
persons,  but  whose  rehabilitation  must,  natur¬ 
ally,  follow  the  course  which  will  minimize 
the  obstacles  created  by  their  particular  dis¬ 
ability — blindness.  The  Oxford  dictionary  de¬ 
fines  rehabilitation  as  a  “restoration  of  privi¬ 
leges. "  In  terms  of  physical  rehabilitation,  it 
is  only  logical  that  the  individual’s  “limiting” 
condition,  whether  it  be  ophthalmic,  ortho¬ 
pedic,  or  other,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if 
sound  plans  for  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
to  be  laid.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  it  is  the 
disabled  person’s  right  to  become  as  “little 
disabled,”  or  shall  we  say,  as  “nearly  whole” 
as  it  is  possible  for  modern  medical  science  to 
render  him. 

With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  113, 
popularly  known  as  the  Barden-La  Follette 
Act,  there  was  made  available  to  the  blind,  as 

1  A  paper  given  on  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  program  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  held  in  Cleveland  in  May,  1944. 
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well  as  to  other  handicapped  persons,  broader 
opportunity  for  the  recognition  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  potentialities  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  attaining  fulfillment  through  re¬ 
sources  which  aim  to  consider  the  total  per¬ 
son  and  his  right  to  assume  that  place  in  so¬ 
ciety  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  Agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
are  particularly  aware  of  this  resource  since 
the  blind  as  a  group  benefited  very  little  by 
the  earlier  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
since  local  and  state  resources  for  programs 
for  the  blind  have  not  always  been  as  entirely 
adequate  as  might  be  desired.  Under  the  new 
law,  the  scope  of  services  available  to  dis¬ 
abled  persons  now  and  after  the  war  has  been 
broadened  to  include  “any  services  necessary 
to  render  them  capable  of  engaging  in  re¬ 
munerative  emplgyment  or  to  render  them 
more  advantageously  employable.  These  in¬ 
clude  surgical  or  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
therapeutic  treatment,  psychiatric  care,  arti¬ 
ficial  appliances,  vocational  guidance  and 
training,  maintenance  during  training,  and 
placement  in  employment.”  2  We  will  not  dis¬ 
cuss  here  the  extent  to  which  Federal  funds 
will  be  made  available.  Presumably  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  general  plan.  The  number 
of  blind  to  be  served  may  appear  small  when 
we  say  that  only  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of 

2  Mimeographed  leaflet,  “The  Administration  of  War 
and  Postwar  Rehabilitation  of  Handicapped  Persons.” 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Feb.  10,  1944.  p.  1. 
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all  blind  persons  are  employable,3  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  disqualified  by  advanced  age, 
household  responsibilities,  personality  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  some  handicap  other  than  blindness. 
However,  when  we  realize  that  there  are  es¬ 
timated  to  be  between  200,000  and  250,000 
blind  in  the  United  States,4 5  we  find  that  there 
is  an  employable  number  ranging  from  34,000 
to  56,000  persons.0  The  present  need  for  man¬ 
power  and  the  comparatively  untapped  re¬ 
sources  which  the  blind  present,  have  made 
it  possible  to  rehabilitate  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  during  the  past  few  years.  Nevertheless, 
we  all  know  that  a  very  large  number  have 
not  yet  been  reached.  Our  task,  then,  is  to 
ofher  to  every  eligible  individual  those  services 
which  will  help  him  reach  his  physical  maxi¬ 
mum,  aid  him  in  facing  the  reality  of  his 
limitation,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  make 
the  best  use  of  resources  which  can  help  him 
to  find  his  place  vocationally. 

In  order  to  have  a  more  graphic  picture  of 
the  group  to  be  included  in  this  discussion, 
let  us,  even  at  the  expense  of  being  trite,  re¬ 
view  the  definition  of  blindness.  In  its  practi¬ 
cal  definition  it  is  usually  interpreted  to  refer 
to  economic  blindness  “which  includes  not 
only  total  absence  of  sight  but  also  sufficient 
visual  handicap  to  require  reliance  on  the 
other  senses  for  the  ordinary  activities  of 
life.”6 7  In  terms  of  visual  acuity  a  person  is 
considered  blind  “who,  with  eye-glass  cor¬ 
rection,  has  central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or 
less  in  the  better  eye,  or  one  who  has  better 
than  20/200  central  vision,  but  an  equivalent 
handicap  due  to  peripheral  vision.”  ‘  To 
clarify  in  our  minds  the  functional  degrees 
of  vision  possible  between  total  absence  of 
sight  and  20/200,  let  us  review  the  classifica¬ 

3  Kurtz,  Russell  H.,  editor.  Social  Work  Year  Book- 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1943.  pp.  68-9. 

4  Ibid.  p.  68. 

5  Mimeographed  leaflet,  “The  Administration  of  War 
and  Postwar  Rehabilitation  of  Handicapped  Persons.” 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Feb.  10,  1944.  p.  1. 

6  Kurtz,  Russell  H.,  editor.  Social  Work  Year  Book- 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1943.  p.  68. 

7  Ibid.  p.  69. 


tion  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind : 8 

1.  o  to  2/200  — Those  totally  blind 

or  having  light  per¬ 
ception. 

2.  2/200  to  5/200  — Those  having  per¬ 

ception  of  form  or 
motion  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  not  over  3 
feet. 

3.  5/200  to  10/200  — Those  having  trav¬ 

eling  sight,  or  able 
to  count  fingers  at 
3  feet. 

4.  10/200  to  20/200 — Those  able  to  read 

large  headlines. 

We  mention  these  degrees  of  vision  because 
of  the  inestimable  value  they  can  be  to  a 
person  who  is  so  limited  in  a  faculty  which 
records  the  majority  of  impressions  for  the 
“normally”  sighted.  Thus,  for  example,  while 
improvement  of  a  blind  person’s  vision  from, 
let  us  say,  form  perception  (5/200)  to  20/200, 
or  sufficient  vision  to  permit  him  to  walk 
about  unaided,  does  not  lift  him  out  of  the 
category  of  occupational  blindness,  it  can  be 
of  immeasurable  value  to  him  because  of  the 
greater  degree  of  independence  it  insures.  A 
person  having  traveling  sight  (5/200  to 
10/200)  would  not  for  any  reward,  even  if 
he  could,  exchange  it  with  another  who  has 
only  light  perception — and  so  on. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
blind  client  himself.  We  may  assume  that  he 
desires  rehabilitation  service  because  of  his 
failure  or  inability  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  persons  in  a  workaday  world  and 
recognizes  his  physical  limitation  as  a  major 
item.  He  desires  help  which  will  increase  his 
competence  in  earning  a  living.  We  cannot 
do  him  justice,  however,  if  in  our  helping 
process  we  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the 
client  as  a  total  personality  and  know  what 
are  his  strengths  and  his  weaknesses.  As  Miss 

8  Kirby,  C.  Edith.  Manual  on  the  Use  of  the  Standard 
Classification  of  Blindness.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  and  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Inc.,  Dec.  1940.  p.  23. 
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Cannon  has  so  aptly  put  it:9  “Every  human 
being  has  both  abilities  and  disabilities  and 
their  product  in  personality  depends  not  only 
upon  his  inherent  physical  equipment  and 
potentialities  and  the  way  they  have  developed 
and  been  damaged  in  his  experience,  but  also 
upon  the  environmental  forces  which  have 
been  part  of  his  experience  and  the  way  in 
which  he  has  responded  to  these  forces.”  We 
might  ask  ourselves:  What  did  life  offer  the 
client  when  he  was  at  his  Lest?  What  was 
his  occupation;  and  how  adequately  did  he 
meet  his  family’s  needs?  What  were  his 
hobbies  and  his  interests?  Has  he  made  any 
attempt  to  continue  them  or  to  develop  new 
interests?  Although  some  of  these  questions 
may  not  seem  to  be  directly  related  to  the 
question  of  medical  care,  they  do  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  client’s  resourcefulness.  We  must 
remember,  too,  that  we  cannot  entirely  di¬ 
vorce  physical  rehabilitation  from  vocational 
rehabilitation,  for  they  are  here  of  interrelated 
importance.  A  knowledge  of  the  client’s  his¬ 
tory  will  explain  whether  his  reaction  to 
blindness  is  similar  to  his  pattern  of  reaction 
to  previous  hardships  and  disappointments. 
Are  we  dealing  with  an  individual  who  needs 
a  great  deal  of  support  and  direction,  or  may 
our  help  be  limited  to  a  discussion  of  re¬ 
sources  and  assistance  in  arranging  for  them  ? 
An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  case  of  Mary 
Y,  a  young  woman  with  congenital  cataracts. 

Mary  had  several  needlings  on  one  eye 
when  she  was  a  youngster,  but  eye  care  had 
never  been  completed.  Vision  was  limited  to 
traveling  sight  and  ability  to  read  headlines. 
Her  first  vocational  endeavor,  a  job  which 
did  not  provide  sufficient  activity  and  in¬ 
come,  was  a  disappointment.  An  eye  exami¬ 
nation  which  had  been  provided  in  the  in¬ 
terim  showed  that  vision  could  be  improved 
by  further  surgery.  The  recommendations 
were  carefully  discussed  with  her  and  availa¬ 
bility  of  resources  clearly  indicated.  The  re- 

9  Cannon,  Antoinette.  Uses  of  Medical  Social  Wor\. 
London.  T.  Brakell,  Ltd.,  1936.  p.  10. 


suit  was  that  Mary  took  the  initiative  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  contacting  an  ophthalmologist. 
The  operation  was  successful;  and  Mary’s 
vision  with  glasses  was  improved  to  20/40 
vision.  On  her  own,  Mary  sought  employ¬ 
ment  and  is  now  clerking  in  a  large  chain 
grocery  where  she  is  kept  busy  and  where 
she  earns  enough  to  maintain  herself. 

The  length  of  time  a  client  has  been  with¬ 
out  useful  vision,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  lost  his  sight,  the  adequacy  or  lack 
of  resources  which  were  made  available  to 
him  at  that  time  may  largely  determine  his 
attitude  toward  further  eye  care  and  his  use 
of  initiative.  The  newly  or  recently  blinded 
individual  may,  in  his  distress  and  confusion, 
find  difficulty  in  thinking  and  planning  con¬ 
structively.  We  might  cite  here  briefly  the 
case  of  Miss  R,  a  school  teacher  who  was  in 
an  automobile  accident  and  who,  in  addition 
to  other,  although  minor  injuries,  sustained 
an  injury  to  her  eyes  which  led  to  traumatic 
cataracts. 

Following  the  accident,  Miss  R’s  world 
seemed  to  have  crumbled  about  her.  She  was 
afraid  at  first  to  walk  about  even  with  a 
guide;  she  was  unable  to  do  very  simple 
things  for  herself.  Although  the  ophthalmo¬ 
logist  felt  that  there  were  good  prospects  for 
restoration  of  sight  through  cataract  surgery, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  accept  it  as  she 
feared  “the  prospect  of  further  suffering.” 
We  might  add  that  her  attitude  toward  life 
has  begun  to  change  over  a  period  of  months. 
She  is  regaining  some  of  her  confidence  and 
is  beginning  to  see  herself  as  a  person  who 
can  again  accept  responsibility.  She  cannot 
be  rushed  into  a  decision  to  accept  eye  care. 
Services  given  to*  help  her  regain  her  “self- 
respect”  and  promote  a  feeling  of  security 
can  enable  her  to  think  constructively  about 
the  problem  of  eye  surgery,  but  they  must  be 
given  at  the  rate  at  which  she  is  able  to  use 
them. 

The  man  who  is  troubled  about  problems 
in  the  home  to  which  he  cannot  find  solu- 
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tion,  may  likewise  be  unable  to  make  the  best 
use  of  resources.  There  are  times  when  we 
need  to  seek  the  aid  of  another  social  agency 
to  supply  our  client  with  the  additional  serv¬ 
ices  he  needs.  The  relationship  between  the 
two  agencies  can  be  such  that  in  the  mutual 
sharing  of  recent  information  and  develop¬ 
ments,  in  so  far  as  is  advisable,  a  good  quality 
of  help  can  be  given  to  the  individual  and 
his  family.  By  relieving  the  client  wholly  or 
partially  of  a  burden  which  stands  in  his 
way,  we  can  help  him  to  think  constructively 
about  his  problems  and  enable  him  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  program  for  himself. 

In  addition  to  learning  what  we  can  about 
the  client  as  a  person,  we  need  to  see  him  as 
a  member  of  his  family  group.  WHat  is  his 
status  in  the  family  ?  How  does  it  differ  from 
that  which  he  held  prior  to  the  onset  of  blind¬ 
ness?  What  has  been  the  family’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  his  blindness?  Can  their  support  be  re¬ 
lied  on  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
for  medical  care  ?  This  is  important  for  many 
reasons.  The  client  needs  the  family’s  en¬ 
couragement  whether  it  be  support  or  merely 
sanction.  He  needs  the  security  which  comes 
from  the  understanding  and  approval  of 
those  in  the  inner  family  circle.  The  client 
may,  further,  need  the  family’s  help  in  trans¬ 
porting  him  back  and  forth  to  the  doctor; 
and  in  the  use  of  medication  which  he  may 
not  be  able  to  give  himself.  He  requires  their 
help  and  understanding  during  a  period  of 
convalescence  when  a  patient  needs  to  have 
his  mind  relieved  of  worry  and  should  have 
encouragement  to  do  his  part  in  getting  well. 

What  are  some  of  the  aspects  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  us,  as  social  workers,  as  we  look 
forward  to  a  program  of  medical  care  for  our 
blind  client?  It  is  likely  that  the  client  will 
have  explained  to  us  the  nature  of  his  dis¬ 
ability.  Is  it  confined  to  blindness,  or  are  there 
other  physical  conditions  which  need  to  be 
considered  in  helping  him  later  to  plan  con¬ 
structively?'  Since  blindness  can  be  a  very 
limiting  disability,  we  are  particularly  inter¬ 


ested  to  know  its  cause  and  whether  there  is 
possibility  of  improving,  or  at  least  main¬ 
taining,  the  degree  of  vision  which  the  client 
possesses  at  the  time  of  application.  Any  im¬ 
provement  gained  can  give  him  a  more  en¬ 
couraging  outlook,  perhaps  even  open  a  wider 
range  of  opportunity  in  the  training  field. 

We  know  that  much  eye  disease  is  related 
to  “systemic  conditions,  such  as  syphilis, 
diabetes,  tuberculosis,  kidney  disease,  high 
blood  pressure,  vitamin  deficiencies  and  cer¬ 
tain  toxemias.”10  Focal  infections,  such  as 
teeth,  sinus,  tonsils,  etc.,  are  likewise  factors. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  recognition  and 
treatment  of  the  basic  cause  of  eye  disease  is 
a  vital  part  of  eye  care,  or  if  it  comes  too  late, 
at  least  vital  in  helping  the  client  maintain 
his  health  at  the  highest  level  and  prevent 
further  disability.  In  the  interest  of  the  client, 
we  must  also  be  alert  for  the  possible  presence 
of  any  other  condition  which  in  its  own  right 
can  restrict  an  individual’s  activities.  It  is 
only  fair  for  the  applicant  for  rehabilitation 
services  to  have  the  benefit  both  of  a  thorough 
general  physical  examination  and  of  a  com¬ 
plete  ophthalmological  examination.  This  is 
a  sound  procedure  and  will  prevent  a  slipshod 
quality  of  placement.  It  would  be  obviously 
foolish,  for  example,  to  limit  our  information 
to  an  eye  examination  report  and  to  offer  vo¬ 
cational  training  to  a  client  who  is  later 
found  to  have  a  hernia  or  a  heart  condition, 
both  of  which  limit  the  type  of  work  a  man 
may  do.  It  would  also  be  unwise  to  arrange 
vocational  training  for  an  individual  who  is 
disturbed  emotionally.  In  such  an  instance, 
the  help  of  a  specialist — a  psychiatrist — would 
aid  us  in  our  understanding  and  guidance. 
Can  our  client  be  helped  by  treatment?  If  so, 
plans  can  be  made  for  psychiatric  care.  Is  he 
beyond  the  help  of  a  psychiatrist?  Then  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  agency  to  offer  him 
services  within  his  limitations. 

10  Payne,  Brittain.  “Systemic  Conditions  and  How 
They  May  Result  in  the  Loss  of  Sight.”  Outloo/{  for  the 
Blind.  No.  2,  Vol.  XXXV.  April,  1941.  p.  67. 
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The  effectiveness  of  our  service  to  the  client 
is  partly  in  relation  to  the  practical  application 
we  can  make  of  the  medical  information  we 
have  about  him.  Since  the  physician  is  the 
logical  person  to  interpret  the  diagnosis,  ad¬ 
vise  about  the  need  for  further  treatment  and 
following  treatment,  explain  the  client’s  res¬ 
trictions  or  newly  expanded  capacities,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  we  must  share  with  him  some  of 
our  information  about  the  client.  Pertinent 
data  relative  to  previous  health  history  and  to 
social  and  emotional  factors  which  have  in¬ 
fluenced  our  client  (further  objectives,  if 
known)  can  enable  the  physician  to  give  us 
information  which  we  can  readily  apply  to 
future  planning. 

Since  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
blind,  let  us  take  examples  from  the  field  of 
ophthalmology.  We  may  need  help  in  under¬ 
standing  what  practical  use  of  vision  can  be 
made  by  clients  with  varying  eye  conditions. 
What,  for  example,  can  a  man  whose  sight 
has  been  restored  by  cataract  surgery,  but  who 
consequently  has  lost  his  focusing  power,  be 
expected  to  do?  What  may  the  glaucoma  pa¬ 
tient  who  has  good  distance  vision,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  peripheral  vision,  look  for¬ 
ward  to?  Is  it  dangerous  for  the  myope  to 
engage  in  work  that  requires  lifting?  Will 
dust  or  fumes  in  the  air  tend  to  irritate  the 
eyes  of  a  man  whose  trachoma  has  just  been 
cured  or  arrested?  Will  the  client  with  reti¬ 
nitis  pigmentosa  get  around  more  easily  if 
he  is  permitted  to  work  under  excellent  light¬ 
ing  conditions?  What  precautions  must  the 
diabetic  take  to  prevent  further  damage  to 
his  eyes?  What  dietary  restriction  must  be  ob¬ 
served?  How  much  continued  medical  super¬ 
vision  must  he  have?  Is  his  general  physical 
condition  such  that  he  can  be  expected  to  do 
a  full  day’s  work  ?  Such  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  so  that  the  individual  may 
be  placed  in  a  job  which  will  require  his  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  but  not  exceed  his  limitation. 

To  return  to  the  client,  we  find  that  he 
has  certain  needs  which  we  can  help  him 


meet  through  the  use  of  case  work  skills:  (i) 
He  must  have  basic  information  in  regard  to 
services  offered  under  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  He  must  be  helped  to  understand  the 
desirability  of  adequate  medical  information 
and,  if  recommended,  to  make  use  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  ameliorative  or  corrective  treatment 
before  vocational  training  can  begin.  We  all 
agree  that  medical  care  must  not  be  held  up 
as  a  threat  to  the  client  who  wishes  vocational 
training  but  resists  necessary  treatment.  Our 
task  is  to  determine  why  he  refuses.  Our  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  client  must  be  that  of  an 
ally  and  not  an  additional  complicating  factor 
to  which  he  must  adjust  if  he  desires  to  gain 
his  objective.  To  digress  for  a  moment:  it  is 
well  for  the  worker  to  examine  his  attitude 
toward  the  client  and  his  illness.  Does  the 
sight  of  disfigured  eyes  block  him?  Has  he 
any  feeling  -about  the  disease  which  caused 
blindness,  let  us  say  for  example,  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis?  Is  he  loath  to  visit  in  a  home 
where  there  is  active  trachoma  ?  Reactions 
such  as  the  above  can  limit  a  case  worker’s 
usefulness.  (2)  The  client  needs  help  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  use  of  medical  resources.  As 
we  have  pointed  out,  some  clients  may  re¬ 
quire  only  “mechanical”  assistance,  such  as 
information.  Others  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  feelings  and  can  benefit  by 
the  “release”  which  the  worker  can  make  pos¬ 
sible  through  “purposeful  listening”  and  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  client’s  comments  with  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  of  her  own.  This  technique 
obtains  throughout  the  entire  relationship. 
(3)  Following  examination,  the  client  needs 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  find¬ 
ings  with  the  worker.  He  must  have  an  in¬ 
terpretation  as  to  recommendations  for  fur¬ 
ther  care  and  some  idea  as  to  the  benefits  to 
be  gained.  Is  surgery  required?  Will  it  mean 
a  period  of  convalescence?  He  must  have,  in 
addition,  the  feeling  that  the  agency  will 
stand  by  and  help  him  see  through  the  ex¬ 
periences  which  he  is  to  meet.  (4)  The  client 
may  need  help  from  other  organized  re- 
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sources.  Financial  aid  may  be  needed  tem¬ 
porarily,  or  for  a  longer  period  in  connection 
with  medical  care,  carfare,  guide  service, 
medication,  money  with  which  to  meet  the 
expense  of  a  special  diet,  etc.  Other  resources 
include  services  from  a  public  health  nursing 
association,  a  family  service  agency,  home 
teaching  service  from  the  agency  for  the 
blind,  etc.  (5)  When  medical  care  has  been 
completed  or  has  reached  a  stage  when  it  is 
advisable  to  consider  vocational  training,  it 
is  important  for  him  to  have  an  interpretation 
of  his  physical  status.  What  continued  medi¬ 
cal  supervision  will  the  client  need?  How 
can  the  client  apply  himself  vocationally  in 
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terms  of  the  restrictions  of  his  disability? 

The  aim  of  a  rehabilitation  program  is  to 
give  the  client  access  to  resources  which  can 
help  him  to  achieve  an  acceptable  goal.  The 
whole  experience  can  for  him  be  likened  to 
a  journey  which  he,  with  the  help  of  medical 
and  social  resources,  must  plan  step  by  step. 
He  must  have  guidance  as  to  which  road  to 
take  and  strength  to  remove  or  circumvent 
the  obstacles  in  his  path.  Whether  his  desti¬ 
nation  proves  to  be  a  satisfaction  or  a  dis¬ 
appointment  depends  on  the  equipment  (for¬ 
titude)  he  takes  with  him — equipment  which 
we  who  are  interested  in  human  values  can 
help  him  shoulder. 


HOME  TEACHERS  MEET  IN  BOSTON 


The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
held  a  four-day  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Lenox,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  opening  with 
an  evening  session  on  Tuesday,  September  12, 
and  continuing  through  Friday  morning, 
September  15.  The  Massachusetts  Division  of 
the  Blind  was  the  entertaining  organization. 
Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  of  Connecticut,  who  is 
president  of  the  Conference,  presided  at  the 
meetings. 

The  program  included  a  banquet  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  September  14  and  an  in¬ 


WAR-BLIND  PROGRAM 
TRANSFERRED 

The  hospital  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  war-blind  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
been  transferred  from  Letterman  General 
Hospital,  in  San  Francisco,  to  Dibble  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Menlo  Park,  California. 


formal  reception  following  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion.  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were 
devoted  to  papers  and  discussions.  There 
were  exhibits  of  work  from  several  states. 

Membership  in  the  Conference  now  in¬ 
cludes  active  and  retired  home  teachers,  execu¬ 
tive  officers,  and  heads  of  home  teaching 
departments  in  South  Carolina  and  Ohio,  as 
well  as  in  the  New  England  states,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ELECTION  LAWS  DIGEST 
READY  BY  OCTOBER 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  presidential 
election  year  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  prepared  a  digest  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  laws  of  the  various  states.  This  digest 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Outloo\. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


The  Young  Singers  Club 


This  club  was  one  of  the  many  expressions 
of  happiness  which  were  born  in  the  quicken¬ 
ing  environment  of  Overbrook.  A  former 
music-loving  pupil,  then  a  teacher  there, 
the  same  Jacob  Bausch  who  in  1924  brought 
his  boys’  band  from  Cleveland  to  the  Water- 
town  Convention,  writes  that,  chancing  one 
evening  in  1901  to  hear  harmonious  singing 
by  boys  of  his  cottage,  he  joined  them  to  add 
his  tenor  voice,  but  soon  to  suggest  that  the 
group  meet  regularly,  in  which  case  he  would 
gladly  be  their  leader.  The  suggestion  took 
and  he,  finding  himself  in  his  element,  pro¬ 
duced,  let  me  add,  an  extracurricular  activity 
of  which  we  all  became  extremely  proud. 

Mr.  Bausch’s  conductorship  meant  using 
the  better  class  of  popular  music  adapted  to 
four-part  singing,  and  therefore  drew  a  select 
membership  growing  to  number  twenty-five. 
Their  repertory  and  variety  of  pieces  grew 
also,  in  which  the  joyous  appeared  often,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  any  glee  club.  When  a 
quartette  of  them  sang  such  selections  as 
“Johnnie  Schmoker,”  the  rest  joined  in  going 
through  the  motions. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  club  was  asked 
to  perform  in  our  auditorium,  next  at  some 
local  church  entertainment;  and  even  farther 
afield,  until  the  invitations  became  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  we  had  to  limit  acceptances  to  once 
a  fortnight. 

A  member,  now  a  public  school  teacher 
up-state,  who  after  graduation  formed  and 
still  leads  a  similar  club  there,  tells  not  only 
of  the  glorious  times  the  Young  Singers  had 
on  excursions,  and  of  what  it  all  meant  to  him 
personally;  but  also  how  it  served  our  institu¬ 
tion,  which  is  only  an  uncommon  school. 
While  his  participation  in  the  club’s  activities 


acquainted  him  with  the  best  music  pub¬ 
lished  for  such  singing,  it  unconsciously 
brought  him  out — for  he  had  been  shy,  self- 
depreciating,  and  lonely. 

Of  this  influence  he  writes:  “My  associa¬ 
tion  with  our  select  boys  gave  me  self- 
confidence,  poise,  and  improved  morale.  At 
our  monthly  business  meetings  I  learned  the 
rudiments  of  parliamentary  law.  I  soon  was 
able  to  speak  on  my  feet  and  in  due  time 
to  preside.  Also,  when  chosen  to  demonstrate 
finger-reading  in  public,  I  could  face  any 
audience,  and  so  I  developed  a  stage  presence 
which  has  since  stood  me  in  good  stead. 

“This  much  for  my  own  benefit.  But  what 
is  of  general  importance,  our  club  did  a  great 
deal  to  interpret  the  blind  and  our  school 
to  people  outside.  The  thousands  who  heard 
us  sing  and  saw  us  act  (even  including  ‘The 
Mikado,’  costumed  as  we  were  and  in  full 
opera  form  at  the  Lulu  Temple  in  Philadel¬ 
phia)  saw  us  as  normal  human  beings,  happy 
in  our  work  and  capable  of  giving  pleasure 
to  others.  Before  the  everting  was  over  the 
usual  barriers  between  them  and  us  were 
down,  and  we  were  all  friends  together.  Yes, 
our  appearances  did  in  a  small  way  for  the 
cause  of  the  blind  what  ‘Wings  Over  Jordan’ 
is  doing  for  the  Negro. 

“Finally,  I  must  say  of  Mr.  Bausch  of 
Overbrook  that,  like  Mr.  Chips  of  Brook¬ 
field,  he  started  us,  kept  us  going,  and  when 
after  sixteen  delightful  seasons  he  departed 
to  teach  blind  pupils  elsewhere,  our  Young 
Singers  as  a  club  died;  for  there  was  no  one 
left  with  the  genius  to  carry  it  on  along  the 
old  lines.  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  a  close  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  man  who  made  the  Young 
Singers  the  splendid  organization  it  was.” 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Lucy  Armistead  Goldthwaite,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
in  January  1942,  resigned  that  post  with  the 
June  issue  of  the  magazine.  Miss  Goldthwaite 
will  continue  as  editor  of  the  Braille  Boo\ 
Review,  which  magazine  she  established  in 
1932  and  has  edited  ever  since.  It  was  Miss 
Goldthwaite  who  saw  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  through  the  period  of  its  merging  with 
The  Teachers  Forum  and  launched  it  in  its 
new  format  as  a  monthly  magazine.  Before 
coming  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  Miss  Goldthwaite  had  for  many  years 
held  the  position  of  Librarian  for  the  Blind 
with  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  work  for  and  problems  of 
the  blind  gave  her  exceptional  qualifications 
for  the  Outloo\  editorship.  It  is  with  sincere 
regret  that  the  Foundation  relinquishes  her 
services  on  the  magazine. 

1  ———————  — 

Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

and 

The  Teachers  Forum 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street, 

New  York  11,  New  York 

Enid  Griffis 
P.  C.  Potts,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Editors 

Emily  J.  Klinkhart 
Circulation  Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year  1944- 
45  have  been  awarded  to  the  following  candi¬ 
dates:  George  Bitner,  Pennsylvania;  Marjorie 
Boon,  New  York;  Carol  Bragg,  New  York; 
Alfred  Brooks,  Oklahoma;  Arnold  Graber, 
South  Dakota;  Ruth  Lerdal,  Iowa;  Marilyn 
Olson,  Minnesota;  Ruby  Puller,  Ohio;  Evelyn 
Elsie  Smith,  Wisconsin;  Leonard  Staisey, 
Pennsylvania;  Carl  Weiss,  New  Jersey;  and 
Frances  Wilson,  Michigan. 

Scholarships  have  been  renewed  for  the 
following:  Dorothy  Anderson,  Pennsylvania; 
Milton  Jahoda,  New  York;  Mary  Kravetz, 
New  Jersey;  Jane  Kurtz,  Iowa;  Mavis  Owen, 
Arizona;  John  L.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Oklahoma;  and 
Carson  Seavey,  Florida. 

The  Summer  Training  Course  for  Workers 
with  the  Adult  Blind,  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  Western 
Reserve  University,  enrolled  thirty-three  stu¬ 
dents  this  year.  The  group,  which  comprised 
students  frojn  thirteen  states,  included  home 
teachers,  placement  agents,  and  social  case 
workers. 

The  six  courses  offered  were:  Fundamentals 
of  Social  Case  Work,  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Berkowitz,  of  the  Institute  of  Family  Service, 
Associated  Charities,  Cleveland;  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Organization,  by  Cornelius  Utz,  director, 
Boys’  Department,  Cleveland  Youth  Bureau; 
Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  director  of  Educational  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York;  Causes  of  Blindness  and  their  Social 
Effects,  by  Dr.  Robert  Rosner,  Cleveland 
ophthalmologist;  Vocational  Adjustment,  by 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Research  Secretary, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and 
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History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  with  the 
Blind,  by  Miss  McKay. 

Volunteer  reading  service  was  again  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  generous  co-operation  of 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  and 
various  other  services  rendered  by  the  Society 
added  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
students.  The  collection  of  braille  books  made 
available  in  the  student  residence  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
Department  for  the  Blind,  was  another  fea¬ 
ture  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 

The  sixth  consecutive  summer  school  for 
Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
was  held  at  Hampton  Institute  from  June  20 
to  July  28.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  of  the  Foundation 
staff,  made  the  preliminary  arrangements  and 
was  there-  during  the  first  week  before  start- 
ing  his  courses  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Orin  A.  Stone,  principal  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  School  for  the  Blind,  completed  Dr. 
Potts’  courses,  and  the  other  instructors  were 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  principal  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lucy  Moore, 
supervising  teacher  in  the  Florida  School  for 
the  Deaf;  and  Miss  Vivian  Greene,  itinerant 
teacher  of  speech-reading  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  public  schools.  A  demonstration  and 
directed  teaching  school  was  conducted  at  the 
Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children.  Four  students  received  special 
teaching  certificates  and  one,  Miss  Emily 
Raspberry,  who  is  a  totally  blind  teacher  in 
the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored 
Deaf  and  Blind,  was  awarded  a  master’s 
degree  in  special  education. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
regrets  the  temporary  loss  of  the  services  of 
Glen  Leet,  who  acted  as  the  Foundation’s 
legislative  consultant  and,  on  occasion,  as  its 
Washington  representative.  Mr.  Leet  last 
spring  accepted  a  position  as  director  of  wel¬ 
fare  for  an  overseas  mission  with  the  United 


Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  immediately  went  to  the 
UNRRA  Training  Center  where  he  received 
intensive  training  in  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  situation  and  language  of  a 
foreign  country.  In  a  letter  dated  May  31, 
1944,  and  addressed  to  subscribers  to  the 
Washington  News  Letter  on  Social  Legisla¬ 
tion,  of  which  Glen  Leet  was  editor,  he  asked 
for  “leave  of  absence  for  the  duration.”  Mr. 
Leet  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  more  recently  administrator  of 
the  Division  of  Public  Assistance,  Rhode 
Island  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Enid  Griffis  has  been  appointed  associate 
editor  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  and  will 
for  the  present  carry  responsibility  for  the 
editorship  of  the  Outloo\.  She  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Lucy  Armistead  Goldthwaite  in 
the  editing  of  the  magazine  since  January 
1943. 

ALFRED  ALLEN  WILL  JOIN 
FOUNDATION  STAFF  OCTOBER  1 

Alfred  Allen  is  joining  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  born  and  educated 
in  England,  has  had  a  varied  and  colorful 
career  which  began  with  his  entrance  into 
the  British  Civil  Service.  He  was  assigned 
to  duties  in  the  War  Office,  and  later  to  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  where  he  remained 
until  his  enlistment  in  the  British  Navy  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I.  Upon  returning  to  civilian 
life  he  became  connected  with  commercial 
and  banking  houses,  and  later  spent  some 
time  in  South  Africa  and  Australia*  coming 
finally  to  the  United  States.  In  1922  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  William  A.  Hadley  in 
organizing  The  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Winnetka,  Illinois* 
which  he  served  successively  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary  and  director  for  22  years. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Peter  J.  Salmon,  director  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  in  Brooklyn,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  OP  A  Broom 
Manufacturers’  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  War  Production  Board,  which  for 
some  time  prohibited  the  use  of  prime  timber 
for  turning  handles,  now  permits  its  use 
for  this  purpose.  This  should  make  more 
handles  available  in  the  near  future. 

The  Arkansas  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
1 8  and  Center  Streets,  Little  Rock,  has  second¬ 
hand  refinished  warehouse  broom  handles  for 
sale  at  $60  per  thousand. 

One  of  the  workshops  requests  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  disposal  of  yarn  waste 
and  would  like  to  know  what  price  other 
shops  are  receiving  for  these  cuttings.  Any 
information  available  on  this  subject  should 
he  sent  to  the  office  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind. 

Several  requests  have  already  been  made 
to  shops  to  be  sure  and  put  the  allocation 
number  on  copies  of  invoices.  Despite  these 
repeated  requests  the  majority  of  invoices 
are  still  coming  in  without  carrying  the 
allocation  number.  It  is  also  important  that 
shops,  when  writing  about  orders,  include 
the  allocation  number  in  such  letters  as  it 
is  very  difficult  to  answer  questions  or  make 
proper  entries  without  the  allocation  number. 
Your  co-operation  in  these  matters  will 

BE  GREATLY  APPRECIATED. 

On  July  5,  1944,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  issued  Order  T-2289,  exempting 


agencies  for  the  blind  from  price  ceilings  on 
specialty  paper  bags  and  envelopes.  Copies 
of  this  Order  may  be  obtained  from  the 
nearest  OPA  office. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Sheltered  Workshops  of  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  developed  a  statement  of  elemen¬ 
tary  standards  respecting  the  policies,  or¬ 
ganization,  operation,  and  service  activities  of 
sheltered  workshops.  A  copy  of  this  is  being 
mailed  to  workshops  under  separate  cover  by 
the  Committee.  This  statement  is  supple¬ 
mentary  to  and  even  broader  than  the  Pur¬ 
poses  and  Principles  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind ,  prepared  by  N.I.B.  It  should  be  helpful 
in  many  ways,  including  the  interpretation 
of  the  work  to  Community  Chests  and  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Social  Agencies. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  John¬ 
ston  &  Company  Cable  Cord,  Inc.,  no  West 
18  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y.,  to  provide 
the  workshops  with  necessary  rug  roving. 
This  rug  roving  is  4-ply  material  which  is 
the  same  diameter  as  the  original  6-ply 
standardized  by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  The  material  is  available  in  bleached 
white,  light  and  dark  blue,  light  and  dark 
green,  gold,  black,  and  red.  These  are  com- 
mercial  fast  colors,  with  aftertreatment  which 
removes  the  excess  dye  which  ordinarily 
might  run  in  the  first  washing.  These  colors 
will  stand  up  to  120  degrees  Farenheit. 
Workshops  wishing  to  purchase  this  material 
should  place  their  orders  direct  with  John¬ 
ston  &  Company.  The  above-mentioned 
colors  are  now  in  stock  and  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment. 
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American  Association  Co.,  Atlanta  i, 
Georgia,  will  supply  the  shops  with  ironing- 
board  padding.  The  price  on  the  54”  x  l/^" 
is  55^  per  yard,  f.o.b.  mill  in  Georgia. 

This  will  be  the  sixth  season  that  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Card  service  has  been  furnished  to 
agencies  for  the  blind.  The  volume  of  this 
business  has  increased  every  year,  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  an  excellent  means  of 
providing  employment  for  many  blind  sales¬ 
men.  During  the  Christmas  season  last  year 
agencies  for  the  blind  sold  twice  as  many 
cards  as  during  the  previous  year.  A  circular 
describing  the  assortments  of  boxed  cards 
and  the  price  at  which  they  are  supplied 
to  agencies  for  the  blind  has  already  been 
sent  to  workshops  and  agencies.  Since  these 
cards  are  not  on  sale  in  any  retail  store  and 
there  is  already  evidence  that  there  will  be  a 
shortage  on  Christmas  cards  this  year,  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  '  Blind  urges  that 
those  interested  place  their  orders  without 
delay. 


NEW  COURSES  AT  WISCONSIN 

A  project  of  outstanding  importance  was 
initiated  this  summer  with  the  establishment 
of  courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
the  Child  Development  Department  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  A  training  center  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  has  long  been  needed  in  the  middle 
west  and  Madison  seems  to  be  the  logical 
place  for  such  training.  The  enrollment  was 
small  this  summer,  due  to  lateness  in  per¬ 
fecting  plans  and  lack  of  publicity,  but  five 
states  were  represented  and  much  interest 
was  aroused.  It  is  planned  not  only  to  con¬ 
tinue,  but  to  extend  the  work  next  summer. 
The  provision  of  such  training  is  vital  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  new  and 
much  improved  salary  schedules  in  several 
of  the  middle  western  states. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  5.  War  Department,  Office  of 
Surgeon  General,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Major 
M.  E.  Randolph,  Chief,  Ophthalmology 
Branch,  Surgery  Division,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  war-blind  under  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  War  Department, 
succeeding  Major  Walter  E.  Barton. 

Page  49.  Boston  Committee  for  the  Blind; 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Dangel,  president.  All 
future  publications  should  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Dangel  at  65  Hammond  Street,  Chestnut  Hill 
67,  Massachusetts. 


Page  S5.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.;  H.  R.  Latimer,  editor  of  The 
Seer  is  deceased. 


Page  8y.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch;  Betsey  M. 
Shanks,  executive  director,  succeeding  Audrey 
Campbell. 


Page  8y.  The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind;  Ruth  F.  Sargent  is  no  longer  secre¬ 
tary  of  this  organization. 


Page  96.  Fort  Worth — Tarrant  County  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Edith  Bell, 
Lighthouse  supervisor,  succeeding  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Lewis.  All  correspondence  pertaining  to  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Bell.  All 
correspondence  concerning  business  matters 
to  be  sent  in  future  to  Mrs.  M.  J.  Guthrie, 
business  manager. 

Page  101.  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Social  Security;  the  training 
center  is  now  located  at  104  Twelfth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Seattle,  instead  of  at  1101  East  Pike 
Street. 


NECROLOGY 
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Theodore  Louis  Max,  of  1  Crawford  Lane, 
New  Hartford,  New  York,  formerly  em¬ 
ployment  assistant  for  the  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  died  suddenly  on  April 
22,  in  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Max  became  acutely  ill  while  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  and  lived  only  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Max  was  graduated  from  Utica  Free 
Academy,  and  later  attended  Philip  Exeter 
Academy  and  Hobart  College,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Board  of  Trade,  a  member  of  the  Fort 
Schuyler  Club,  and  of  the  Lions  Club  of 
Utica,  New  York.  He  was  also  a  director  of 
the  Central  Association  for  the  Blind  of 
Utica,  and  a  former  director  of  the  Utica 
Day  Nursery. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Truslow  of  Geneva,  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  passed 
away  at  the  Geneva  Hospital  on  June  20, 
following  injury  from  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.  Mrs.  Truslow  was  well  known  through¬ 
out  New  York  State  for  her  interest  and 
co-operation  in  all  social  service  work,  and 
of  late  years  had  devoted  her  time  to  work 
for  the  blind  in  particular.  She  brought  to 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience  gained  through  her  association  with 
civic  and  social  groups.  She  was  vice-president 
of  the  Ontario  Committee  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Public  Health;  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Geneva  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross;  board  member  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Committee;  founder  of 
the  Geneva  Comfort  and  Cheer  Committee; 
founder  of  Women’s  Free  Rest  Rooms;  and 
Board  member  of  the  Social  Service  League. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
has  announced,  through  its  director,  Michael 
J.  Shortley,  the  appointment  of  Marian  E. 
Russell  as  medical-social  consultant,  with 
duties  beginning  September  1.  As  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark,  chief 
medical  officer,  Miss  Russell  will  aid  in  the 
formulation  and  development  of  the  medical- 
social  aspects  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the 
physical  restoration  of  disabled  persons.  She 
will  provide  consultant  and  technical  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Federal  Office  and  for  the  State 
Divisions  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Russell 
was  formerly  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Medical-Social  Workers. 
She  has  had  sixteen  years  of  experience  in 
medical  case  work  practice,  teaching  of  medi¬ 
cal-social  students,  program  planning,  and 
community  organization  activities. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Federal  Security  Agency,  has  appointed 
Joseph  F.  Clunk  Chief  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Clunk  has  for  the  past  seven  years 
served  as  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  formerly 
was  Director  of  Employment  Service  for  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Toronto,  Canada.  He  was  born  in  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  attended  Western  Reserve  University, 
and  began  work  as  a  salesman  in  April,  1919, 
by  which  time  he  was  known  to  be  perman¬ 
ently  blind.  From  January  to  August  1920,  he 
was  employed  as  placement  agent  for  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  Since  then 
Mr.  Clunk  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  problem  of  employment  of 
the  blind,  and  has  worked  to  acquaint  the 
sighted  public  with  the  abilities  of  the  blind. 
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The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia — The  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  shows  that  124 
new  applicants  for  aid  of  various  kinds  came  to  the 
organization  during  the  year  April  7,  1943,  to  April 
7,  1944.  The  Fund’s  active  list  now  numbers  1,207, 
many  of  whom  require  personal  and  family  advice, 
as  well  as  financial  aid. 

The  Dallas  (Texas)  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — 
The  Dallas  Lighthouse  has  recently  been  the  recipient 
of  two  generous  gifts — a  large  lot  adjoining  its  pres¬ 
ent  property  to  be  used  in  an  expansion  program 
as  soon  as  world  conditions  permit;  and  $2,000, 
proceeds  from  a  golf  tournament  held  at  the  Coun¬ 
try  Club. 

Fort  Worth — Tarrant  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  (Fort  Worth,  Texas). — Mrs.  Edith  Bell,  who 
for  the  past  three  years  has  worked  as  a  home 
teacher  of  the  blind,  has  now  been  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Lighthouse,  succeeding 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Lewis,  who  retired  recently. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — The  following  new 
faculty  members  have  been  employed  to  teach  at 
the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  1944-45 
school  year:  Theodore  Albrecht,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
science,  social  science,  and  boys’  physical  education; 
Mrs.  Marcella  Albrecht,  formerly  of  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School,  kindergarten;  Miss  Marguerite 
Kaufman,  formerly  of  the  Woodstock  Public  School 
Library,  librarian  and  junior  high  school  English; 
Miss  Sara  Gray,  formerly  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind,  senior  high  school  English,  speech, 
and  dramatics;  Miss  Joan  Pieper,  of  Madison,  South 
Dakota,  girls’  physical  education;  Mrs.  Feme  Hart¬ 
man,  of  Vinton,  Iowa,  junior  high  and  high  school 
sight-saving.  Leslie  M.  Hays,  superintendent  of  the 
School,  reports  that  as  the  result  of  the  success  of 
the  sight-saving  program  established  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1943-44  school  year  for  elementary  chil¬ 
dren,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Dorothy  Misbach 
and  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  principal,  it  has  been 


decided  to  expand  the  work  to  include  junior  high 
and  high  school  students.  A  room  is  being  equipped 
and  material  assembled  for  this  purpose.  Indications 
are  that  there  will  be  about  fifteen  students  enrolled 
in  this  class. 

The  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — J.  T. 
Heggie,  principal,  reports  that  three  former  pupils  of 
the  School  of  the  Montreal  Association  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  at  McGill  University.  Joyce 
Cole  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the 
recent  convocation  which  occurred  before  her 
twenty-first  birthday,  making  her  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  blind  university  graduates  on  record;  Lloyd 
McClintock,  who  in  addition  to  being  blind  has 
only  one  hand,  completed  his  law  course,  and  is  now 
B.A.,  B.C.L.;  James.  Swail  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  by  the  Science  Faculty  of  the  University 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  ability. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind—  The 
first  prize  in  the  Association’s  annual  short  story 
contest  was  won  this  year  by  Janet  Goodrich,  a 
sixteen-year-old  blind  girl  attending  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  for  her  story, 
Break-Up,  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  the 
best  of  twenty-one  stories  submitted  by  blind  chil¬ 
dren  throughout  the  United  States.  The  prize,  a 
Twenty-five-dollar  War  Bond,  was  awarded  by 
Thomas  S.  McLane,  treasurer  of  the  Association. 
Two  Honorable  Mentions,  accompanied  by  a  five- 
dollar  prize,  were  awarded  respectively  to  Lois 
Maxwell,  a  student  of  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Donald  Walhout,  a  student  at  the 
Michigan  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

New  Yor\  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind—  Dedication 
of  the  new  “City  Center”  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind,  with  its  expanded  facilities 
for  educational,  recreational,  and  employment  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  blind  of  every  race  and  creed,  took  place 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Center,  1880  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  on  June  27.  The  “City  Center’’ 
commemorates  the  Guild’s  thirty  years  of  service 
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to  the  blind,  which  anniversary  it  is  celebrating  this 
year.  Although  the  new  building  is  not  yet  en¬ 
tirely  finished  it  is  in  use  and  is  completely  occupied 
by  the  vocational  departments,  the  recreational 
departments,  the  social  service  department,  and 
the  administrative  offices.  Among  the  features  of 
the  new  Center  are  gymnasia  for  the  physical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  blind;  kennel  rooms  to  accommo¬ 
date  guide  dogs;  and  a  roof  garden  where  leisure 
hours  may  be  spent  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Pennsylvania:  State  Council  for  the  Blind — The 
following  personnel  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Welfare:  Miss  Martha  M.  Baird,  of  Philadelphia, 
home  teacher;  Mrs.  Verna  M.  Lutz,  R.N.,  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pennsylvania,  regional  supervisor  on  the 
staff  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  specialists;  Oris  J. 
Baker,  of  Philadelphia,  employee  on  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Vending  Stand  Program  for  blind  operators; 
George  Heim,  of  Orwigsburg,  Pennsylvania,  home 
instructor  for  the  adult  blind;  Miss  Betty  Schoch,  of 
DuBois,  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the  sight  con¬ 
servation  staff;  Carl  Shoemaker,  of  Paoli,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Home  Instructors 
for  the  Adult  Blind;  William  H.  Murray,  Jr.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Junior  Blind  Industries  adviser. 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind — The  School 
held  Open  House  on  June  24,  and  many  friends  of 
the  institution  attended  to  enjoy  the  day’s  program, 
which  included  a  demonstration  of  the  pupils’ 
schoolwork  and  handwork,  and  a  concert  in  the 
evening. 

The  San  Antonio  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
semiannual  production  report  of  the  San  Antonio 
Association  shows  that  the  seventy-five  blind  and 
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handicapped  workers  emplpyed  in  its  workshop 
produced  for  shipment  to  our  armed  forces  during 
the  six-month  period  ending  June  30,  a  total  of  more 
than  35,000  brooms,  55,500  mops,  160,000  pillow¬ 
cases,  and  7,500  laundry  bags.  Anthony  Schumann, 
who  for  many  years  has  completed  administrative 
and  accounting  assignments  for  Federal  depart¬ 
ments,  was  recently  appointed  executive  and  general 
manager  of  this  rapidly  expanding  Association  for 
the  Blind,  while  Mrs.  Nell  Dawson  directs  its  wel¬ 
fare  and  production  activities.  At  the  present  an 
aggressive  campaign  is  being  waged  to  obtain  neces¬ 
sary  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  modern  new  fire¬ 
proof  building  to  house  the  Association’s  various 
workshops,  on  a  sixteen-acre  tract  of  land  given  to 
the  Association  by  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
of  San  Antonio.  This  planning  provides  for  the 
erection  of  numerous  cottages  to  serve  as  living 
quarters  for  the  Association’s  workers. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Miss  Jessie 
Wells,  for  over  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind,  died 
on  May  31.  Miss  Wells,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
Board  members,  helped  organize  the  Society,  and 
served  on  the  Executive  Committee  during  her  en¬ 
tire  association  with  it. 

Washington:  Department  of  Social  Security 
( Olympia ) — Miss  Alice  Willoughby,  of  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota,  formerly  medical-social  consultant 
in  connection  with  Crippled  Children’s  Services  in 
Bismarck,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  as  medical-social  worker  on  August  15.  The 
Department  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  Training  Center  for  the  Blind  has 
moved  from  1101  E.  Pike  Street,  Seattle,  to  T04 
Twelfth  Avenue. 


BOOK  ON  DEAF-BLIND  OFFERED  AS  GIFT 


In  1932  the  Volta  Bureau  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  published  Those  in  the  Dar\  Silence, 
by  Corinne  Rocheleau  and  Rebecca  Mack — 
a  book  about  children  and  adults  who  are 
both  deaf  and  blind.  Some  copies  of  the 
book  remain  at  the  Volta  Bureau  and  these 
Miss  Mack  wishes  distributed  to  schools  for 
the  deaf,  schools  for  the  blind,  and  public 


libraries  which  do  not  own  the  book  at 
present.  Accordingly,  Volta  Bureau  an¬ 
nounces  that  any  library  which  has  no  copy 
of  Those  in  Dar\  Silence,  may  obtain  one 
without  charge  by  writing  to  the  Volta  Bu¬ 
reau,  1537  35th  Street  N.W.,  Washington  7, 
D.  C.,  and  enclosing  25  cents  to  cover  the 
cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing. 
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RESIGNATIONS 


Edwin  G.  Peterson,  who  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  since  July  1937,  has  been  obliged 
to  resign  his  position  owing  to  ill  health. 
The  resignation  became  effective  in  May.  In 
accepting  it,  Governor  Sam  C.  Ford,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  said: 
“All  of  us  will  look  upon  your  leaving  as  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  institution  which  is  doing 
a  fine  work  for  the  deaf  and  blind.”  Mr. 
Peterson  took  charge  of  the  Montana  School 
when  it  was  moved  to  Great  Falls  from 
Boulder,  in  August,  1937.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  had  been  for  six  years  in  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  where  he  opened  the 
first  school  for  the  deaf  in  that  province.  For 
his  services  there  he  received  a  medal  from 
King  George  VI.  Before  going  to  Canada  he 


had  been  principal  of  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Deaf.  Mr.  Peterson  and  his  family 
will  continue  to  reside  in  Great  Falls. 

LIBRARIAN  HONORED 

Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  State  Librarian  of 
the  California  State  Library  at  Sacramento, 
was  honored  on  June  4,  when  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Mills  College  conferred  upon  her 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  his  letter 
to  Miss  Gillis,  Dr.  Lynn  White,  president  of 
Mills  College,  said:  “Your  work  as  Librarian 
of  our  great  and  justly  famous  State  Library 
in  Sacramento  has  long  commanded  the  re¬ 
spect  of  all  of  us  who  are  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.”  The  California  State  Library 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  library  work  with  the  blind,  main¬ 
taining  one  of  the  largest  libraries  for  the 
sightless  in  the  country,  and  attaining  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  standards. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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HOW  IS  JOHNNY  DOING? 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 


This  is  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  by 
a  visiting  parent.  It  is  a  question  often  asked 
by  a  principal  as  a  basis  for  his  semiannual 
report  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  It  is  a  good 
question  for  a  teacher  to  ask  in  the  fall  about 
the  pupils  she  had  in  her  grade  the  year 
before  and  for  a  teacher  to  ask  in  the  spring 
concerning  the  pupils  who  will  be  promoted 
to  her  grade  after  the  summer  vacation.  Ac¬ 
curate  records  indicating  in  detail  just  how 
well  her  pupils  have  done  to  date  would  be 
a  very  great  help  to  a  teacher  new  to  the 
school,  who  must  face  a  roomful  of  young 
strangers. 

Perhaps  the  first  response  most  teachers 
would  give  to  our  question  would  be  a  string 
of  descriptive  adjectives  intended  to  char¬ 
acterize  Johnny’s  work  somewhat  vaguely, 
with  due  regard  to  parental  pride  and  the 

In  this  article,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Personnel  and  Research  at  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  shows  how  the  recendy  offered  percentile 
tables  for  the  Stanford  Achievement  tests  may  be  used 
to  answer  the  age-old  query:  “How  is  Johnny  Doing?” 


teacher’s  future  relationship  with  Johnny  in 
case  her  words  are  quoted  to  him  later.  If 
pressed  for  a  more  explicit  answer,  as  would 
certainly  be  the  case  if  the  questioner  were 
another  teacher  or  the  principal  of  the  school, 
our  teacher  would  probably  open  a  drawer, 
take  out  her  little  red  book,  and  evaluate 
Johnny’s  attainment  in  terms  of  letter  grades 
or  per  cents  for  the  different  subjects  Johnny 
has  been  studying,  emphasizing  any  tend¬ 
encies  to  improvement  or  backsliding  in 
recent  weeks.  If  standard  achievement  tests 
have  been  used  in  the  school,  a  more  detailed 
and  accurate  picture  of  Johnny’s  status  can 
be  given,  for  scores  in  various  subjects  can 
be  cited  and  Johnny’s  strong  and  weak  points 
indicated  by  reference  to  charts.  If  these 
scores  have  also  been  transformed  into  per¬ 
centiles,  the  teacher  can  go  still  further  and 
show  just  how  Johnny  stands  in  comparison 
with  other  pupils  of  his  age  and  grade,  and 
how  he  and  the  other  pupils  of  his  grade  com¬ 
pare  with  thousands  of  pupils  all  over  the 
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country  who  have  taken  standard  achieve¬ 
ment  tests. 

Fortunately  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  for  the  blind  now  use  standard  tests 
pretty  regularly,  so  our  teacher  may  well 
have  in  her  record  book  Johnny’s  scores  in 
the  ten  subjects  covered  by  the  Stanford 
Achievement  and  other  batteries  of  tests.  And 
our  teacher  may  have  a  profile  chart  for 
Johnny  so  that  she  can  show  at  a  glance 
how  well  or  how  poorly  he  has  done  in  each 
subject,  as  well  as  his  average  for  the  whole 
series,  and  compare  his  attainment  with  the 
average  scores  for  his  grade  and  with  the 
standards  attained  by  seeing  children  with 
these  same  tests.  She  may  even  have  his 
record  for  the  tests  Johnny  took  the  year 
before,  drawn  in  another  color  on  the  profile 
chart.  She  should  certainly  have  his  age 
recorded  on  the  chart,  along  with  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  native  mental  ability,  such  as  his 
latest  mental  age,  or  his  rank  in  mental  age 
in  his  grade.  With  such  data  at  hand  she 
can  make  a  fairly  detailed  statement  like  the 
following:  “Johnny  is  doing  pretty  well  with 
braille  this  year.  He  tests  a  little  above  the 
reading  standards  for  his  grade,  so  he  has 
evidently  not  been  handicapped  in  taking 
these  group  tests  in  braille.  But  he  is  an  active 
boy  who  does  not  read  very  much  outside  the 
schoolroom.  This  perhaps  explains  why  his 
vocabulary  is  a  little  below  average  and  why 
he  did  not  get  a  higher  score  in  the  Literature 
Test,  which  this  year  was  based  upon  a 
good  many  books  which  we  have  not  used 
in  this  school.  Perhaps  we  had  better  revise 
our  reading  lists  for  next  year.  Johnny  is  also 
a  bit  weak  in  Language  Usage,  though  he 
has  improved  over  his  score  for  last  year. 
This  deficiency  may  be  due  to  his  home 
environment  where  he  hears  only  Italian  and 
broken  English  when  he  visits  his  family  over 
week  ends.  Johnny  has  quite  a  flair  for 
number  work  and  is  the  first  to  give  me 
the  answers  in  our  mental  arithmetic.  This 
superiority  is  reflected  in  his  high  scores  in 


the  Arithmetic  Reasoning  Test;  and  he  is  up 
to  the  seeing  norms  in  Arithmetic  Computa¬ 
tion,  the  test  which  makes  the  most  trouble 
for  blind  children.  He  has  always  enjoyed  our 
map  work  so  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  his 
good  score  in  geography.  He  tests  slightly 
below  his  grade  level  in  history,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  does  so  little  outside  reading:  but 
he  is  about  at  the  grade  level  in  elementary 
science.  His  spelling  continues  poor,  but  is 
better  than  it  was  last  year.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  say  that  Johnny  is  a  good  average 
pupil,  doing  just  about  what  one  might 
reasonably  expect  of  a  boy  whose  Binet  In¬ 
telligence  Test  indicates  that  he  has  an  IQ  of 
about  ioo.  He  is  really  a  much  better  pupil 
than  William,  who  has  an  unusual  mind  but 
is  lazy  and  irregular  in  his  work.  I  think 
that  Johnny  might  progress  pretty  regularly 
through  the  school,  one  grade  per  year.” 

A  much  more  exact  and  illuminating  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  pupil’s  status  at  any  time,  and  of 
his  progress  from  year  to  year,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  transforming  his  achievement  scores 
into  percentiles,  for  the  use  of  percentiles 
makes  it  possible  to  tell  just  how  well  a 
child  is  doing  at  any  time,  and  to  show  his 
progress  from  year  to  year,  regardless  of  the 
particular  test  used.  Tables  of  percentile 
norms,  based  upon  the  results  obtained 
through  testing  very  large  numbers  of  seeing 
children,  can  be  found  in  the  inkprint  man¬ 
uals  for  the  tests  recently  adapted  for  use 
with  the  blind:  the  Otis-Orleans  Standard 
Graduation  Examination,  the  Myers-Ruch 
High  School  Progress  Test,  and  the  Sones- 
Harry  High  School  Achievement  Test.  Such 
tables  have  not  appeared  in  the  manual  for 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  so  we  have 
prepared  the  following  table  from  figures 
kindly  provided  by  the  publishers. 

The  meaning  of  this  table  and  its  use  may 
be  illustrated  by  applying  it  to  Johnny’s 
scores.  Johnny  is  in  the  fifth  grade  and  gets* 
a  score  of  54  in  geography.  Looking  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  column  for  grade  5.2,  we  see  that  a  score 
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of  54  is  in  the  same  horizontal  line  with  a 
percentile  of  70.  This  means  that  in  geog¬ 
raphy  Johnny  tests  as  well  as  or  better  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  fifth  grade  children  who 
have  taken  this  test,  actually  8,396  seeing 
pupils,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  test. 
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have  a  good  grade;  if  a  majority  get  per¬ 
centiles  below  50,  we  have  a  poor  grade,  and 
our  educational  efforts  must  be  modified  to 
fit  the  situation.  We  may  compare  children 
from  the  same  family  who  are  located  in 
different  grades.  If  Johnny’s  sister  in  the 


0 

Percentile  Norms  for  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Forms  D-H 
( Based  on  modal-age  scores  when  testing  is  done  between  October  15  and  November  15) 


Grades 

4.2 

5-2 

Percentiles 

90 

53 

62 

80 

48 

57 

70 

45 

54 

60 

42 

5i 

50  (Median) 

40 

50 

40 

37 

46 

30 

35 

44 

20 

32 

40 

10 

28 

36 

In  literature  his  score 

is  46.  Locating 

this 

score  in  the  column  for  5.2,  we  find  on  the 
same  horizontal  level  a  percentile  of  40,  so 
we  may  say  that  in  literature  Johnny  tests 
only  as  well  as  40  per  cent  of  fifth  grade 
pupils,  there  being  60  per  cent  who  do  better 
than  he  does.  In  reading  his  score  is  50, 
entitling  him  to  a  percentile  of  50,  which 
is  the  median  score  for  fifth  grade  pupils: 
Johnny  reads  better  than  the  lower  50  per 
cent  and  not  so  well  as  the  upper  50  per  cent. 

With  a  table  like  this,  scores  may  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  percentiles  which  tell  us  im¬ 
mediately  how  good  a  pupil  is  regardless  of 
grade  or  test.  If  through  the  years  a  pupil’s 
percentiles  are  always  about  50,  now  a  little 
above,  and  now  a  little  below,  and  he  has 
advanced  regularly  one  grade  per  year,  he 
is  obviously  an  average  pupil;  if  a  pupil’s 
percentiles  are  consistently  high,  he  is  a 
superior  pupil;  if  his  percentiles  are  con¬ 
sistently  low,  he  is  a  poor  pupil.  Similarly 
we  may  compare  grades:  if  we  find  more 
than  half  the  pupils  in  grade  six  getting  a 
large  proportion  of  percentiles  above  50,  we 


6.2 

7.2 

8.2 

9.2 

70 

75 

80 

*  84 

65 

70 

75 

79 

62 

67 

72 

76 

58 

64 

69 

73 

57 

62 

67 

7i 

53 

59 

63 

67 

50 

56 

60 

64 

47 

52 

57 

60 

43 

48 

53 

56 

seventh  grade  is  getting  percentiles  under  50, 
she  is  not  so  good  a  pupil  as  he  is;  and  if  her 
native  ability  is  equal  to  his,  as  indicated  by  a 
Binet  Intelligence  Test,  the  reason  for  her 
failure  in  attainment  should  certainly  be 
sought. 

But  most  important  of  all,  percentiles  bridge 
the  chasm  between  the  scores  made  in  tests 
in  the  elementary  school  and  those  given  in 
the  high  school.  Suppose  we  have  just  used 
the  Myers-Ruch  High  School  Progress  Test 
with  our  seniors,  who  have  not  taken  an 
achievement  test  since  they  entered  the  high 
school.  In  studying  over  the  scores  we  find 
some  70  percentiles  and  some  40  percentiles 
in  the  test  of  the  social  studies,  or  in  that 
on  science.  We  look  back  in  our  records  and 
discover  high  and  low  percentiles  for  the 
same  pupils  in  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Tests  of  social  studies  or  elementary  science, 
which  these  pupils  took  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade.  A  continuity  of  achievement 
at  once  becomes  apparent.  In  fact  it  gives  us 
confidence  in  the  new  high  school  test  to 
find  a  satisfactory  correlation  between  the 
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tests  at  a  higher  level  and  those  given  in 
the  elementary  school.  Schools  which  began 
with  the  first  five  forms  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  (forms  V,W,X,Y,Z) 
and  then  went  on  with  the  new  forms 
(D,E,F,G.H)  may  trace  a  pupil’s  whole 
school  history  by  means  of  his  percentiles, 
plotting  his  progress  through  the  grades  by 
means  of  his  Stanford  Achievement  per¬ 
centiles;  showing  his  readiness  for  high  school 
work  by  means  of  his  percentiles  in  the 
Otis-Orleans  Standard  Graduation  Examina¬ 
tion;  and  his  success  in  high  school  from  his 
percentiles  in  the  new  tests  now  available 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION 

By  a  recent  amendment  to  the  income  tax 
law,  a  blind  person,  in  addition  to  the  personal 
exemption,  the  credit  for  dependents,  and  all 
other  allowable  deductions,  is  permitted  to 
take  a  special  deduction  from  his  gross  in¬ 
come  of  S5QP  by  reason  of  his  blindness.  In 
the  case  of  a  joint  return,  if  both  husband 
and  wife  are  blind  individuals,  a  deduction  of 
Siooo  is  allowable.  In  the  case  of  a  seeing 
person  with  a  blind  spouse,  when  a  joint  re¬ 
turn  is  made,  the  $500  deduction  may  be  taken 
for  the  spouse  even  though  such  spouse  has 
no  income. 

A  blind  person  has  been  defined  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  whose  central  visual  acuity  does  not 
exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  correct¬ 
ing  lenses,  or  whose  visual  acuity  is  greater 
than  20/200  but  is  accompanied  by  a  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an 
angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees.  If  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  totally  blind,  that  is,  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  light  from  darkness,  he  should  attach 
a  statement  to  his  return  setting  forth  such 
fact.  If,  however,  he  has  some  vision,  he  must 
submit  with  his  return  a  certificate  from  a 
physician  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye 


at  the  American  Printing  House,  the  brief 
Myers-Ruch  High  School  Progress  Test,  and 
the  extensive  and  detailed  Sones-Harry  High 
School  Achievement  Test. 

It  is  no  longer  .necessary  to  guess  about 
Johnny,  or  to  report  his  status  and  progress 
in  vague  generalities.  We  can  say  definitely 
how  well  he  has  done  in  each  grade  to  date, 
in  terms  which  give  a  ready  means  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  attainment  of  thousands  of 
other  children;  and  we  can  call  percentiles  to 
our  aid  for  educational  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  using  past  attainment  as  a  significant 
factor  in  prognosis  of  the  future. 


PERMITTED  BLIND  PEOPLE 

or  a  registered  optometrist  showing  in  detail 
the  condition  of  his  eyes  as  of  the  status  de¬ 
termination  date.  If  a  person  loses  his  sight 
during  the  taxable  year,  his  eye  condition  on 
the  first  day  of  July  of  that  year  will  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  eligible  for  the  special 
deduction. 

The  law  does  not  permit  the  employer  of  a 
blind  person  to  allow  for  this  $500  deduction 
in  calculating  the  amount  of  tax  withheld. 
This  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son  wishing  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  $500 
deduction  to  make  a  special  income  tax  re¬ 
port  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  where¬ 
upon  he  will  in  due  time  receive  a  refund 
from  the  Federal  government. 

This  special  deduction  for  the  blind  does 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  preceding  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1944. 

For  further  advice  on  this  subject,  one 
should  make  inquiry  at  the  Office  of  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  his  community. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will 
be  glad  to  ’send  upon  request  the  official 
regulation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  governing  this  clause  in  the  income 
tax  law. 
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SOCIAL  CASE  WORK  AND  VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION 

LEONORE  YOUNG  GAY 


It  is  the  common  objective  of  both  social 
case  work  and  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
enable  clients  to  lead  full,  normal,  active  lives 
enriched  by  the  satisfactions  of  self-expression 
and  service  to  others,  bringing  with  it  a  sense 
of  achievement,  self-respect,  and  the  respect 
of  others.  Both  fields  of  service  have  recog¬ 
nized  that,  while  it  is  possible  to  attain  some 
of  these  satisfactions  in  other  ways,  for  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  most  of  these 
satisfactions  are  associated  with  economic 
independence.  Economic  independence  is 
usually  attained  through  suitable  employment 
and,  at  its  best,  suitable  employment  brings 
opportunities  for  many  other  sources  of  satis¬ 
faction,  both  tangible  and  intangible. 

There  are  numerous  definitions  for  the 
terms  “Social  Case  Work”  and  “Vocational 
Rehabilitation,”  both  of  which  are  featured 
in  the  title  of  this  article.  From  among  them 
I  have  selected  the  following: 

i.  Social  case  work  shares  with  other 
processes  in  the  field  of  social  work  the  com¬ 
mon  purpose  of  directing  positive  influences 
toward  the  well-being  of  the  individual  and 
the  betterment  of  the  social  order  in  which 
he  lives.  ( Social  Wor\  Yearbook^,  1941.) 


Mrs.  Leonore  Young  Gay  has  been  administrator  of 
the  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Rhode  Island  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  since  1938.  Previously  she  was  super¬ 
visor  of  the  City  of  Providence  under  the  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Relief  Program,  a  position  which  she  held  for 
five  years.  Before  that  she  was  placement  secretary  at 
the  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,  a  Providence  Com¬ 
munity  Fund  private  agency. 


2.  The  terms  “vocational  rehabilitation” 
and  “rehabilitation  services”  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably  to  mean  “any  services  necessary 
to  render  a  disabled  individual  fit  to  engage 
in  remunerative  occupation,”  as  defined  in 
the  Barden-La  Follette  Act. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to  cover 
the  historical  backgrounds  of  the  fields  of 
social  case  work  and  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  but  since  their  development  has  been 
quite  different,  a  brief  resume  may  be  appro¬ 
priate. 

Private  organizations  interested  in  special 
groups  of  handicapped  people  undoubtedly 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  in  this  country  by  establishing 
independent  sheltered  workshops  in  several 
urban  areas.  A  few  such  shops  existed  in 
New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Mid¬ 
western  portions  of  the  country  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  their  numbers  have  in¬ 
creased. 

During  the  last  world  war  public  concern 
for  the  disabled  veterans  reached  beyond 
provision  for  the  veterans  themselves  to 
those  crippled  and  disabled  through  indus¬ 
trial  accidents  and  from  ail  other  causes.  Few 
states  had  programs  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  before  1920,  when  on  June  2,  Congress 
passed,  and  the  President  signed,  “An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry 
or  otherwise,  and  their  return  to  civil  em¬ 
ployment.”  Federal  funds  were  made  available 
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through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  any 
state  which  had  or  which  created  a  satisfactory 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  reim¬ 
bursing  state  expenditures  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent.  Leadership  and  supervision  were 
provided  through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and,  in  most  states  the  program  has  been 
administered  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Since  the  program  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  was  a  pioneer  in  Federal  social  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  scope  was 
circumscribed  and  that  appropriations  were 
small.  The  Federal  limitations  under  which 
it  operated  for  over  twenty  years  were  often 
curtailed  still  further  by  the  indifference  of 
state  legislatures,  many  of  which  appro¬ 
priated  funds  far  below  the  amounts  available 
to  them  from  the  Federal  government  on  a 
matching  basis.  Some  states  failed  to  set  up 
any  program  for  years. 

Federal  funds  were  not  available  to  match 
expenditures  for  “physical  restoration,”  for 
medical  care  was  still  considered  a  local  func¬ 
tion.  For  the  same  reason,  few  states  de¬ 
veloped  programs  of  physical  restoration  in¬ 
dependently. 

Ten  years  of  industrial  depression  did 
nothing  to  stimulate  the  program.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association,  organized 
in  1923,  whose  membership  includes  not  only 
personnel  actually  engaged  in  the  work,  but 
educators,  industrial  leaders,  and  lay  persons 
interested  in  the  program,  found  it  hard  to 
make  progress  against  a  labor  market  which 
had  no  openings  for  even  the  best  trained. 
When  the  Federal  Security  Agency  was 
created  by  Administrative  order  in  1939,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (and  its  subsidiary, 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation)  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
agency.  Since  July  1,  1943,  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  been  directly 
responsible  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency. 

As  you  all  know,  social  case  work  has  roots 


in  many  fields — among  them  religion,  educa¬ 
tion,  economics,  sociology,  psychology,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  psychiatry.  Its  changing  philosophy, 
finding  expression  in  a  hierarchy  of  private 
organizations  and  movements,  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  public  relief  programs  for  centuries, 
but  until  recently  even  public  assistance  has 
clung  to  local  and  state  levels  in  the  United 
States.  The  prolonged  depression  of  the  1930’s 
necessitated  the  creation  of  various  Federal 
programs,  several  of  which,  including  Old- 
Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 
and  Aid  to  the  Blind  were  firmly  based  on 
social  case  work  principles.  Leadership  in 
social  case  work  philosophy  has,  of  course, 
come  largely  from  the  private  field:  local, 
state-wide  and  national  agencies,  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations. 

The  emphasis  of  social  case  work  upon  the 
importance  of  the  individual  has  tended  to 
draw  it  closer  to  medicine  and  psychiatry  of 
late  years,  and  its  struggles  for  professional 
standards  and  professional  recognition  have 
strengthened  this  trend.  As  a  result,  social 
case  work  is  less  closely  identified  today  with 
the  broader  sciences  from  which  it  originally 
developed.  Its  public  programs  are  usually 
administered  at  the  state  level  in  the  state 
departments  of  public  welfare,  and  at  the 
Federal  level  under  the  Social  Security  Board, 
which  in  turn  is  also  a  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  another,  fiercer 
world  war — a  war  which  truly  involves  the 
whole  globe,  and  which  staggers  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  its  scope  and  destructiveness.  Once 
more  the  nation  is  making  plans  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  its  sons  and  daughters  wounded  in  battle. 
Late  in  1942  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
provide,  through  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  all 
conceivable  vocational  rehabilitation  and  other 
services  to  the  honorably  discharged  wounded 
or  neuropsychiatric  veteran,  after  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  extensive  physical  restoration  serv¬ 
ices  available  through  army  or  navy  hos¬ 
pitals. 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 

On  July  6,  1943,  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act 
(P.  L.  1 13)  became  effective,  liberalizing  the 
original  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for 
handicapped  civilians,  and  making  special 
provision  out  of  Federal  funds  for  war-dis¬ 
abled  civil  employees  of  the  U.  S.  (such  as 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  War  Shipping 
Administration,  etc.)  and  war-disabled  civil¬ 
ians  (such  as  members  of  the  Aircraft  Warn¬ 
ing  Service,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  U.  S.  Citizens 
Defense  Corps,  etc.).  The  new  Act  includes 
provision  for  treatment  and  operation  for 
physical  restoration  of  function,  and  it  spe¬ 
cifically  includes  the  blind  as  eligible  for 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

To  qualify  for  the  more  liberal  provision 
of  Federal  funds,  each  state  must  submit  a 
plan  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator.  States  having  an 
agency  for  the  blind  may  assign  to  that  agency 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind;  it  is 
expected  that  rehabilitation  of  the  crippled 
(and  if  there  is  no  state  agency  for  the  blind, 
or  if  the  blind  agency  is  not  given  the  assign¬ 
ment,  the  blind  also)  will  be  assigned  to  the 
State  Division  of  Rehabilitation.  Whether  one 
state  agency  or  two  take  part  in  the  program, 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  is 
designated  by  Federal  law  as  the  state  agency 
to  submit  the  plan,  receive  Federal  funds,  sub¬ 
mit  reports,  etc.  Funds  earmarked  for  the 
blind  program  are  handled  in  a  different  ac¬ 
count  in  the  State  Treasury.  The  part  of  the 
state  plan  assigned  to  a  state  agency  or  division 
for  the  blind  (usually  in  a  different  state 
department  from  the  Rehabilitation  Division) 
is  administered  by  the  blind  agency  and  is 
supervised  directly  by  field  agents  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Co-ordination  and  co-operation  are  neces¬ 
sary  measures  in  wartime — as  well  as  in 
peacetime!  The  Federal  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  making  sincere  efforts  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  some  twenty-five  Federal  agencies, 
all  of  which  have  representation  at  the  state 
level,  and  is  urging  co-operative  agreements 
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between  agencies  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  social  case  workers  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agents  to  pool  their  skills.  Experienced 
agents  in  the  latter  field  know  occupations, 
industries,  employers,  labor  unions,  and 
training  facilities  as  few  social  workers  do. 
Medical-social  workers  have  a  far  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  doctors’  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  medical  or  psychiatric  treatment,  and 
can  do  a  far  better  job  at  interpreting  them 
to  the  client.  Social  workers  who  have  had 
experience  at  administering  relief  should  be 
able  to  handle  applications  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  dependent  upon  need,  objectively 
and  well,  even  though  eligibility  rules  are 
more  liberal  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Skilled  case  workers  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  drives  which  direct  human 
activity,  the  emotional  frustrations  which  may 
be  blocking  successful  accomplishment,  and 
how  to  give  or  obtain  treatment  which  may 
release  the  client  for  action  and  stimulate 
his  initiative. 

If  social  case  work  can  free  some  appar¬ 
ently  “unfeasible”  rehabilitation  clients  to 
the  point  where  they  can  accept  and  utilize 
training  successfully,  the  social  workers  must 
still  depend  on  the  rehabilitation  agent’s 
knowledge  of  occupational  fields,  trends  of 
opportunities  within  those  fields,  where  and 
how  to  obtain  training  appropriate  to  the 
carefully  chosen  objective,  and  where  to  find 
the  particular  job  for  the  client  after  train¬ 
ing.  Should  placement  require  that  the  client 
be  accepted  for  membership  in  a  labor  union, 
the  rehabilitation  agent  is  usually  in  a  better 
position  to  pave  the  way,  since  he  has  had 
many  previous  contacts  with  labor  unions. 
The  importance  of  supervision  on  the  job 
after  placement  cannot  be  overstressed,  and 
this  too  is  a  function  of  the  rehabilitation 
agent. 

Agencies  for  the  blind  which  are  starting 
to  administer  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
the  Barden-La  Follette  Act  have  a  golden 
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opportunity  to  make  a  valuable  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  co-ordinating  the  combined  skills  of 
social  case  work,  medical-social  work,  and 
rehabilitation  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 
Many  of  these  agencies  have  successfully 
rehabilitated  numerous  blind  people  in  the 
past,  in  spite  of  the  budgetary  limitations 
under  which  most  of  us  work.  Some  have 
strong  sight  restoration  programs  but  are 
weak  in  other  fields.  We  all  have  our  strong 
and  weak  “fronts”  among  our  varied  serv¬ 
ices.  Probably  the  program  of  vocational 
guidance,  training,  and  placement  is  the  one 
which  most  needs  reinforcement  in  most 
blind  agencies.  Therefore  the  success  of  our 
“demonstration”  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  qualifications  and  training  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  whom  we  hire  to  give  vocational 
guidance,  direct  training,  and  actually  make 
the  placements.  Never  was  there  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  blind  than  in  this  labor 
market!  And  never  was  the  responsibility 
more  grave  to  make  placements  which  will 
retain  the  respect  of  the  employer  and  of  the 
general  public  for  the  blind. 

Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  funds 
are  very  welcome  at  this  time.  They  will  not 
only  directly  strengthen  programs  for  the 
blind  at  our  weakest  point,  but  will  release 
state  funds  with  which  we  may  reinforce 
other  “fronts”  which  need  invigoration. 

Agencies  for  the  blind  are  fully  aware  of 
the  need  for  social  case  work  skills  and  under¬ 
standing  in  all  types  of  service  for  the  blind, 
as  well  as  in  the  administration  of  relief. 
Home  teachers  and  other  workers  with  the 
blind  are  now  taking  social  and  medical 
courses  as  an  important  part  of  training, 
which,  of  course,  includes  other  techniques. 
The  importance  of  medical-social  interpre¬ 
tation  in  programs  of  restoration  of  sight — a 
vital  part  of  the  work — has  already  been  ably 
discussed  by  Miss  Gutzeit.1  The  two  closely 


1  Miss  Gutzeit’s  article  was  printed  in  the  September, 
1944,  issue  of  Outlook,  for  the  Blind. 


related  skills  have  long  been  utilized  by 
agencies  for  the  blind.  Their  value  has  been 
recognized  to  some  extent  by  Divisions  of 
Rehabilitation,  whose  agents  have  regularly 
sought  service  from  social  agencies  and  hos¬ 
pital  social  service  departments  throughout 
the  country,  although  few  social  workers 
have  been  employed  on  their  staffs.  Now  that 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is 
offering  Federal  funds  to  match  state  ex¬ 
penditures  for  physical  restoration,  most  state 
Divisions  of  Rehabilitation  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  hire  at  least  one  medical-social  worker. 

The  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 
has  had  a  vocational  advisor  on  the  staff  only 
for  about  ten  months.  During  those  months 
32  placements  have  been  made,  involving  27 
individuals,  5  of  whom  were  placed  twice. 
In  addition,  a  job  was  saved  for  one  boy 
through  adjustment  of  duties;  and  one  man 
was  placed  in  a  sheltered  shop  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  training.  Sixteen  (of  whom  13  are 
women  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  46,  and 
3  are  men  of  19,  21,  and  41)  are  still  em¬ 
ployed  as  follows:  12  at  various  types  of 
industrial  work  (cotton,  jewelry,  rubber, 
woolen,  boxes,  airplane  parts,  electrical  fix¬ 
tures) ;  2  in  laundries;  1  as  a  dictaphone 
operator,  after  special  training;  1  as  a  poultry 
farmer,  after  special  training.  Of  these,  7  are 
totally  blind.  All  are  legally  blind  according 
to  Social  Security  definition,  and  they  are 
about  equally  divided  between  those  blind 
since  childhood  and  those  who  had  at  least 
useful  vision  until  adult  life.  None  has  any 
chance  for  improved  vision  through  remedial 
treatment,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  types  of 
work  which  the  partially  sighted  are  doing 
are  not  endangering  their  remaining  vision. 

Many  states  have  far  more  distinguished 
records  than  ours,  and  many  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  placing  the  blind  for  a 
much  longer  period.  We  cannot  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  such  limited  experience  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  try.  It  may  be  significant  how¬ 
ever,  that  of  the  sixteen,  five  would  probably 
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not  have  been  placeable  had  it  not  been  for 
patient  and  understanding  case  work  which 
in  some  cases  dated  back  for  several  years. 

One  of  the  nineteen-year-old  boys  who  has 
light  perception  only,  is  a  rejected  child  over 
whom  the  agency  has  watched  for  years. 
Some  very  thoughtful,  long-range,  joint  plan¬ 
ning  has  been  necessary  between  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Bureau,  and  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  have  always  been  anxious  periods.  This 
young  man  received  fifteen  months’  training 
in  dairy  and  poultry  farming  at  the  Barnes 
School.  He  was  placed  on  March  8  on  a 
farm  which  seems  ideally  suited  to  his  abili¬ 
ties,  and  we  are  supervising  him  closely. 

Another,  a  girl  who  is  now  about  twenty, 
was  a  state  ward  from  early  childhood  until 
her  eighteenth  birthday,  and  attended  sight 
conservation  classes.  Although  arrangements 
were  made  for  her  to  remain  with  her  foster 
mother,  following  a  year’s  additional  training 
at  Perkins,  and  Aid  to  the  Blind  offered  her 
assistance  if  suitable  work  could  not  be 
found,  she  showed  great  insecurity  when  the 
time  approached  for  her  to  go  “out  of  care” 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau.  A  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  record  dating  back  to  early  childhood 
helped  us  to  understand  her  rather  odd  per¬ 
sonality.  She  refused  one  placement  flatly, 
feeling  the  work  was  beneath  her,  but  found 
employment  which,  though  not  suitable  and 
poorly  paid,  helped  her  to  gain  confidence. 
Finally  we  found  her  an  industrial  job  which 
she  was  glad  to  accept,  sanding  (or  buffing) 
electric  plugs  at  a  factory  not  far  from  her 
home.  She  was  so  anxious  about  it  that  she 
got  to  the  plant  long  before  the  appointed 
hour,  lost  her  breakfast,  and  fainted  before 
our  placement  agent  met  her,  though  he  too 
was  early.  However,  she  revived  and  wanted 
to  keep  her  appointment  at  the  plant.  She 
started  that  same  morning,  earned  $32.13  the 
first  week,  and  has  been  happily  employed 
there  since  February  14.  Aid  to  the  Blind 
was  not  needed  after  all. 

Another,  a  young  woman  of  30,  post¬ 


encephalitic  as  well  as  suffering  from  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  had  had  years  of  treatment  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Neurological 
Clinic.  She  had  worked  in  a  mill  until  her 
failing  sight,  combined  with  the  aggravating 
effect  of  her  worries  on  her  behavior,  re¬ 
sulted  in  her  discharge.  She  too  was  placed 
unsuccessfully  once,  but  has  been  steadily  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  laundry  since  July  1943,  and  is 
giving  satisfaction.  She  now  has  only  light 
perception  except  in  broad  daylight,  but  she 
travels  across  the  city  alone. 

The  cases  briefly  described  above  are  not 
typical  of  the  blind  people  we  all  serve  from 
day  to  day.  Nevertheless  every  blind  register 
has  a  scattering  of  them,  and  some  of 
them  prove  “feasible  for  rehabilitation”  when 
properly  understood  and  patiently  treated  by 
trained  case  workers.  I  think  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  such  cases  require  more 
individual  treatment  than  it  is  possible  for 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  to 
give,  though  this  Service  has  made  some  suc¬ 
cessful  blind  placements  in  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  not  only  the  problem  cases  which  need 
guidance  and  adjustment  from  workers 
familiar  with  the  very  real  limitations  of 
blindness,  and  with  knowledge  of  how  they 
may  be  overcome.  A  very  attractive,  well- 
adjusted  young  woman  lost  her  sight  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  through  separation  of  the 
retina,  involving  first  one  eye  and  then  the 
other  in  rapid  succession.  A  high  school  grad¬ 
uate  who  had  had  two  years  of  business 
training  in  a  good  secretarial  school,  she  had 
been  employed  for  over  a  year  in  a  clerical 
capacity  before  losing  her  sight.  A  trying 
period  of  several  months  of  inactivity  was 
necessary  while  the  eye  doctor  kept  her  under 
observation  and  treatment.  During  this  period 
she  started  to  learn  braille  from  the  home 
teacher,  who  limited  the  lessons  according  to 
the  doctor’s  orders.  When  he  was  finally 
convinced  that  an  operation  to  reattach  the 
retina  was  not  advisable,  the  young  woman 
resumed  her  customary  activities.  On  her  owa 
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initiative,  but  with  the  doctor’s  consent,  she 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  Seeing  Eye  dog, 
and  through  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
took  about  a  month’s  training  in  dictaphone 
transcribing.  Before  attempting  to  place  her, 
we  thought  it  wise  to  observe  her  for  a 
short  time  to  determine  how  proficiently  she 
had  adapted  her  former  skills  to  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness.  The  young  woman  readily 
consented  to  this  plan  and  worked  half  time 
as  a  dictaphone  operator  for  four  weeks  in 
our  office.  Though  she  received  no  pay  she 
had  the  benefit  of  close  supervision,  learned 
to  utilize  her  braille  more  fully,  learned  cer¬ 
tain  tricks,  such  as  using  pin  pricks  to  show 
the  end  of  last  dictation  in  typing  case  rec¬ 
ords,  etc.  Finally,  we  sent  her  to  Perkins 
Institution  to  see  whether  she  had  attained  the 
standard  demanded  of  their  own  students 
who  graduate  as  certified  dictaphone  trans¬ 
cribers.  She  still  fell  a  little  short  of  their 
standard.  The  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
agreed  to  pay  her  tuition  at  Perkins  for  fur¬ 
ther  training.  Six  weeks  later  she  returned 
home  with  her  certificate — really  ready  for 
placement!  Within  two  weeks  she  was  placed 
in  the  office  of  a  private  children’s  agency 
to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy.  Three  months 


later,  when  another  vacancy  developed,  she 
had  proved  her  skill,  ability  to  produce,  and 
general  adaptability  to  the  point  where  she 
received  a  permanent  appointment.  And  inci¬ 
dentally,  she  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  staff. 

This  young  woman’s  bravery  in  facing  her 
sudden  affliction,  her  good  judgment  in 
adopting  a  job  objective  that  was  basically 
sound  and  in  realizing  that  she  needed  addi¬ 
tional  training,  and  her  initiative  in  seeking 
that  training,  were  all  sound,  sane,  and 
healthy.  After  all,  it  is  the  handicapped  per¬ 
son’s  own  desire  to  succeed  that  gives  vitality 
to  any  “individual  plan  for  rehabilitation.” 
She  needed  very  little  steering  from  the  blind 
agency,  but  what  little  was  given  probably 
saved  her  from  disappointment  which  could 
not  have  been  avoided  had  she  been  placed 
before  being  adequately  prepared. 

If  we  “start  where  the  client  is,”  reassure 
him  all  we  can,  steer  and  direct  his  ambitions 
into  activities  which  give  him  a  chance  to 
succeed,  get  him  the  best  possible  training — 
and  always  keep  him  “with  us”  in  the 
process — social  case  workers  will  surely  be 
living  up  to  their  own  objectives  and  will 
also  make  a  real  contribution  to  vocational 
rehabilitation. 


RADIO  COMPANY  PLANS  JOB 
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The  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  now  engaged  in 
revising  its  educational  program  in  such  a 
way  that  every  disabled  war  veteran  return¬ 
ing  to  apply  for  his  former  job  will  be  given 
not  only  any  special  retraining  he  requires, 
but  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  re¬ 
arrangement  of  tools,  materials,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  which  the  nature  of  his  disability  may 


indicate.  The  company  reports  that  it  owes 
much  of  the  progress  made  in  this  re- 
educational  system  to  the  experience  gained 
in  fitting  its  first  blind  workers  to  their  oc¬ 
cupation.  It  has  at  the  present  time  several 
blind  people  in  its  employ,  and  has  found  that 
various  assembly  line  operations  in  the  Wire 
Transmission  Division  are  eminently  suitable 
for  blind  workers. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  RURAL  REHABILITATION 

MERTON  M.  LAKE 


As  the  rehabilitation  plans  of  various 
agencies  gain  momentum  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act  it  will 
become  increasingly  advisable  for  workers  to 
have  a  broad  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  whole  field.  Because  the  rural  group 
of  the  blind  is  a  sizeable  one  deserving  of 
consideration,  we  are  going  to  attempt  to 
make  some  specific  suggestions  which  may 
help  to  visualize  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
Roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  reside  in  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  rural  areas.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  a  good  percentage  of  the  blind  are  from 
rural  homes.  Possibly  30  per  cent  of  the  em¬ 
ployable  blind  are  in  this  group.  It  is  evident 
that  a  group  of  this  size  should  have  some 
consideration  from  those  who  are  interested 
in  rehabilitation. 

The  first  consideration  in  any  plan  of 
rehabilitation  should  be  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  client.  It  is  only  itatural  to 
give  first  consideration  to  employment  of 
blind  residents  of  urban  centers.  That  is 
where  most  of  the  jobs  are  to  be  found.  It 
is  also  where  most  sighted  persons  would 
have  the  best  chance  for  employment,  for 
there  will  be  found  the  greater  diversity  of 
positions.  This  may  be  the  situation  in  regard 
to  employment  of  the  blind  if  they  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city  and  are  adjusted  to  it.  How- 


In  this  article  Merton  M.  Lake,  superintendent  of  the 
Barnes  School  at  Henniker,  N.  H.,  discusses  a  subject 
which  should  be  of  special  interest  at  this  time  when  so 
many  agencies  for  the  blind  are  planning  to  expand  their 
programs. 


ever,  we  are  aware  that  economic  conditions 
make  it  advisable,  and  even  necessary,  to 
change  jobs  from  time  to  time  if  one  is  to 
succeed  in  the  city.  This  fact  is  apt  to  work 
a  hardship  upon  many  of  the  blind,  even 
those  of  urban  origin,  although  I  am  not 
attempting  to  recommend  rural  life  for  all 
who  are  blind. 

Another  consideration  of  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  urban  centers  is  this:  City 
life  is  more  competitive;  business  is  keyed  to 
a  higher  pitch,  and  often  the  sighted  worker 
is  unable  to  keep  pace.  The  problem  of  trade 
unions  may  also  be  a  handicap  to  the  blind 
worker. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  program  of  placing  the  blind  in 
industry,  for  I  visualize  great  advancement 
in  that  field.  There  is  every  reason  to  feel 
confident  of  the  soundness  of  the  placement 
program  that  has  been  inaugurated.  I  should 
like  to  see  established  modern  workshops  or 
factories  where,  even  though  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  the  workers  were  sighted,  the 
blind  would  have  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
work  to  which  they  are  adapted,  thus 
enabling  them  to  earn  a  comfortable  wage 
and  to  make  their  contribution  to  society. 
This  group  is  worthy  of  every  consideration, 
but  outside  of  the  group  that  would  be  happy 
in  factory  work  we  have  another  large  group 
to  consider.  It  is  my  purpose  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  latter  group. 

The  country  and  rural  living  has  an  appeal 
of  its  own  which  has  been  pictured  very 
clearly  by  R.  M.  Maclver  in  his  book, 
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Society :  A  Textboo\  of  Sociology.  He  says, 
“It  is  certain  that  a  purely  urban  culture, 
divorced  from  the  sources  of  inspiration 
which  the  life  of  the  country  contains,  would 
be  fundamentally  unbalanced  and  spiritually 
impoverished.  The  country  has  the  secret  of 
permanence.  It  leads  man  beyond  the  circle 
of  humanity,  into  the  vision  of  the  majestic 
forces  of  nature  and  into  the  presence  of  the 
teeming  interdependent  life  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal,  of  the  mightier  pattern  of  which  his  own 
life,  for  all  the  powers  of  civilization,  is  but 
a  part.  It  offers  the  ageless  wonders  of  life, 
beside  which  all  the  works  of  man’s  hands 
are  puny  and  pretentious  and  ephemeral.  It 
reveals,  for  those  who  can  see  and  hear  them, 
an  infinitude  of  forms  and  colors  and  har¬ 
monies  and  rhythms  which  may  bring  con¬ 
stant  renewal  and  fresh  inspiration  to  the 
arts  of  man.”  Who  would  be  more  appre¬ 
ciative  of  most  of  these  points  than  the 
blind?  Especially  would  this  be  true  of  those 
whose  roots  go  deep  into  the  soil.  In  the 
country  the  family  is  of  first  importance,  life 
is  quieter,  neighbors  are  more  helpful,  God 
is  more  in  evidence.  All  of  these  things  would 
tend  to  aid  one  without  sight  in  finding 
happiness  and  satisfactory  living. 

Having  given  you  some  of  the  reasons  why 
those  from  rural  areas  might  best  be  re¬ 
habilitated  in  the  country,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  some  concrete  suggestions  as  to 
how  this  might  be  done.  It  is  a  problem 
which  requires  special  knowledge  of  rural 
life,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  purchase  fifty 
chicks  for  a  client  and  then  expect  him  to 
rehabilitate  himself.  In  order  to  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  approach  to  each  problem  one  must 
have  some  definite  information  concerning 
the  client  and  his  background.  Does  he  live 
with  his  family?  Do  they  own  a  farm?  If 
so,  can  he  be  properly  rehabilitated  on  this 
farm?  What  is  the  attitude  of  his  family 
toward  his  contribution  to  the  farm  enter¬ 
prise?  What  type  of  project  would  offer  him 
the  greatest  opportunity  ?  What  would  be  the 


cost  of  such  a  project?  Is  he  qualified  by 
his  training  and  past  experience  to  handle 
the  project?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  have  to  be  answered.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  they  can  only  be  an¬ 
swered  safely  by  one  who  is  familiar  with 
rural  life.  Even  with  this  knowledge  there 
will  be  mistakes.  I  should  say  that  the  rural 
cases  could  be  placed  in  three  major  classi¬ 
fications: 

1.  Those  who  are  unmarried  and  reside 
with  their  family  on  the  family  farm. 

2.  Married  men  owning  their  own  farm  or 
having  some  small  project  that  could,  with 
intelligent  guidance,  be  made  into  a  sub¬ 
sistence  farm  project. 

3.  Married  and  single  men  living  in  rural 
areas  who  could  be  rehabilitated  through  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms,  or  set  up  on  their  own 
farms  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 

Some  of  these  men  will  require  specialized 
training  while  some  will  not.  All  will  need 
the  supervision  of  a  qualified  agent  to  point 
out  to  them  their  mistakes,  to  advise  them 
on  their  problems,  and  to  assist  them  in 
planning  for  the  future.  Any  project  will  re¬ 
quire  the  presence  of  some  one  with  vision 
to  render  assistance  to  the  blind  farmer. 

There  are  many  technical  details  that  must 
be  worked  out.  It  is  essential  that  every  cent 
of  money  expended  in  such  work  be  care¬ 
fully  invested.  It  is  difficult  to  figure  such 
problems  in  money  values.  What  is  the  value 
to  our  social  economy  of  a  family  that  is 
made  self-supporting  and  happy?  It  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  show  them  how  really  to 
live  in  the  country.  There  are  many  considera¬ 
tions  that  must  receive  attention.  The  farm 
must  above  all  be  a  home.  The  wife  must 
be  more  than  an  assistant;  she  must  be  the 
eyes  of  her  husband.  She  must  have  some 
flowers  and  a  few  of  the  comforts  which  her 
urban  sister  would  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  children  must  have  a  chance  to 
live  rich  and  interesting  lives,  have  their  own 
part  in  the  farm  project,  and  thus  become  a 
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satisfactory  product  of  the  rehabilitation  plan 
that  must  include  the  whole  family.  It  is 
possible  that  many  may  consider  this  plan 
too  far-fetched  and  visionary.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  family  can 
become  a  very  important  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  rehabilitation  project  in  the  country. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  the  city — at  least  not 
to  such  an  extent — and  we  may  be  apt  to 
overlook  its  importance  in  rural  work. 
Whereas  a  worker  in  the  city  may  be  the 
sole  wage  earner  of  the  family,  in  the  rural 
areas  all  have  a  part  in  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  work. 

Having  gone  over  the  rural  clients  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  weed  out  many  of 
them.  It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  the  impossible 
in  this  work.  Many  are  not  qualified  for  this 
particular  attempt  at  rehabilitation  and  a 
few  failures  will  tend  to  destroy  confidence 
in  a  rural  rehabilitation  program.  They  can 
easily  undo  the  work  of  many  successful 
cases.  The  first  requirement  should  be  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  client  to  help 
himself,  make  some  small  sacrifices,  and 
above  all,  follow  directions.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  men  who  will  know  what  they 
want  to  do.  They  may  have  small  farm 
projects  but  need  some  additional  capital. 
These  should  be  willing  to  plan  definitely 
for  their  ultimate  success  and  should  be  able 
to  show  just  how  this  capital  will  contribute 
to  the  desired  end.  Success  on  the  farm  de¬ 
mands  considerable  intelligence,  patience, 
and  hard  work.  Does  the  client  have  these 
qualities?  Does  his  wife  want  to  help  him 
or  is  she  merely  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  any  help  offered? 

There  is  a  tendency  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  in  one’s  zeal  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
habilitate  a  rural  client.  You  may  have  a 
man  who  thinks  he  would  like  to  be  a 
farmer.  You  may  have  another  living  in  the 
country  whom  you  think  would  make  a 
farmer.  Perhaps  neither  of  these  men  has  the 
necessary  knowledge,  so  you  decide  first  to 


give  them  the  training.  I  would  urge  that 
you  first  decide  just  what  is  to  be  done  with 
these  men  after  they  have  completed  their 
training.  How  are  they  to  make  use  of  it 
and  what  will  you  do  to  assist  them  ?  I  have 
found  it  to  be  a  terrible  disappointment  for 
a  young  man  to  leave  here,  after  having 
entered  heartily  into  the  work,  only  to  find 
that  he  must  return  to  his  home  with  no 
prospects  of  employment.  It  would  be  well 
to  determine  specifically  what  can  be  done 
for  a  client  before  any  expenditure  is  made 
for  his  training.  With  this  knowledge  the 
client  is  filled  with  hope  and  enthusiasm,  his 
training  period  becomes  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
plete  plan,  and  everything  falls  neatly  in  place 
for  his  ultimate  fulfillment  of  it. 

The  eventual  success  of  any  number  of 
rural  men  under  this  program  will  depend 
upon  the  help  we  are  able  to  give  them.  Here 
is  a  field  that  represents  a  large  group  of  the 
employable  blind.  A  need  is  evident;  the 
challenge  is  facing  us;  the  means  have  been 
supplied  to  meet  it.  Are  we  going  to  meet 
it  with  intelligence  and  understanding,  with 
education  and  co-operation,  or  are  we  going 
to  attempt  to  meet  it  with  antiquated  methods 
that  belong  to  the  past?  Are  these  blind 
agriculturists  to  be  denied  the  tools  with 
which  to  work,  the  scientific  material  to 
keep  them  informed  of  changes  and  advance¬ 
ment  in  their  field  ?  There  are  certain  definite 
needs  which  must  be  supplied.  These  can  be 
supplied  only  by  the  action  of  interested 
workers.  There  is  a  need  for  more  books 
and  articles  in  braille  on  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects;  for  an  increasing  number  of  record¬ 
ings;  and  for  a  regular  braille  magazine 
devoted  to  these  subjects.  We  find  many 
men — and  this  will  be  especially  true  of  the 
war-blinded — who  will  derive  the  greatest  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  from  recorded  material.  At 
present  I  know  of  none  available  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  although  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  started  action  to  remedy  this 
situation. 
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Having  supplied  our  blind  farmers  with 
the  tools  that  will  enable  them  to  compete 
favorably  with  sighted  farmers,  let  us  survey 
the  possibilities  of  their  success  in  various 
agricultural  pursuits.  There  can  be  no  set 
method  of  determining  just  what  type  of 
farming  they  are  adapted  to.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficient  management  the  blind 
farmer  should  devote  his  time  to  those  things 
at  which  he  is  most  proficient.  However, 
there  is  no  way  of  determining  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  particular  individual.  There  is  no 
explanation  for  the  diverse  talents  of  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this 
in  mind.  It  is  not  safe  arbitrarily  to  label 
some  work  as  impractical  for  a  blind  farmer. 
There  are  some  men  to  whom  this  would 
be  a  direct  challenge. 

There  are  certain  phases  of  agriculture  at 
which  the  blind  have  been  reasonably  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  will  briefly  sketch  some  of  the 
possibilities. 

Poultry  raising:  This  is  not  only  a  branch 
of  agriculture  but  a  complete  field  in  itself. 
In  its  many  specialized  branches  the  blind 
have  been  successful  in  operating  breeding 
farms,  hatcheries,  broiler  plants,  and  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farms,  as  well  as  general  farms 
where  poultry  is  an  important  part  of  the 
enterprise. 

Dairy  farming :  While  not  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  specially  suited  for  the  blind,  there 
are  some  who  have  succeeded  at  this.  I  know 
of  one  blind  farmer  who  now  has  a  small 
herd  of  cattle.  He  has  set  his  goal  at  fifty 
head.  One  angle  of  dairy  farming  is  worth 
consideration.  The  average  dairy  farm  would 
require  hired  help,  and  with  good  help  a 
blind  dairyman  should  be  able  to  plan  his 
work  so  as  to  utilize  himself  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
handling  milking  machines  and  dairy  equip¬ 
ment. 

Gardening :  Our  many  blind  gardeners 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  impractical 


for  such  a  person  to  supervise,  with  some 
good  sighted  help,  a  market  garden  enter¬ 
prise.  At  any  rate  I  should  hate  to  be  the 
one  to  say  it  is  an  impossibility. 

Other  branches  are  open  to  those  men 
with  interest  and  initiative  to  develop  them. 
Bee-keeping,  swine  and  livestock  production 
are  some  of  the  activities  in  which  the  blind 
have  succeeded. 

There  are  other  fields  presented  as  we  ex¬ 
plore  more  deeply.  With  modern  poultry¬ 
picking  machines  the  blind  should  be  able 
to  operate  poultry-dressing  plants  with  a 
minimum  of  sighted  help.  Milk-processing 
plants  may  offer  possibilities,  as  also  may  meat¬ 
packing  plants.  If  a  person  without  sight 
can  operate  a  vending  stand  it  is  certain  he 
can  operate  a  roadside  market  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  community 
farm  project  on  an  extensive  scale  would  be 
a  practical  consideration.  This  would  enable 
the  operation  of  a  large  and  diversified  farm 
with  an  opportunity  to  market  a  variety  of 
products,  the  use  of  a  large  roadside  market, 
and  the  utilization  of  many  blind  men  for 
a  variety  of  jobs. 

I  have  attempted  to  portray  some  of  the 
specific  points  that  must  be  considered  in 
planning  to  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
rural  rehabilitation  problem.  In  addition  to 
a  careful  study  of  each  client  and  his  back¬ 
ground  there  must  be  a  keen  understanding 
of  his  capacities  and  his  needs.  Added  to 
this  there  must  be  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  field  of  agriculture.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  keep  the  program  on  a  sound 
and  practical  basis;  to  resolve  that  every  penny 
spent  shall  be  used  for  the  betterment  of 
some  individual.  Let  us  be  sure  that  this 
individual  has  the  ability  to  do  his  part;  let 
us  give  him  the  training,  if  necessary;  supply 
him  with  the  tools;  furnish  him  with  up-to- 
date  reference  material;  and  carefully  guide 
him  along  the  road  to  sound  financial  inde¬ 
pendence. 
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Magic,  the  art  of  performing  the  appar¬ 
ently  impossible,  has  been  found  effective  as 
a  medium  for  developing  individual  per¬ 
sonality  in  group  work  with  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  Magic  has  fascinated  and 
intrigued  everyone,  young  and  old  alike.  The 
famous  magician,  Houdini,  became  an  almost 
universal  symbol  for  feats  defying  rational 
explanation,  and  currently,  Dunninger  is 
confounding  his  radio  listeners  with  incredible 
accomplishments  in  mental  telepathy. 

Our  story  of  magic-therapy  at  The  Light¬ 
house  in  New  York  City,  began  several 
months  ago  when  a  group  of  magicians,  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  national  fraternity,  known  as 
“Knights  of  Magic,”  wondered  how  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  blind  people  would  respond  to  their 
art.  One  of  the  magicians  decided  to  experi¬ 
ment.  He  quickly  learned  that  visual  per¬ 
ception  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  magic.  More 
surprising,  even,  was  the  fact  that  after  the 
show  he  was  surrounded  by  many  from  the 
audience  asking  him  not  only  to  verify  their 
explanation  of  his  tricks  but  also  to  teach 
them  how  to  do  the  tricks. 

But  could  blind  people  do  magic?  Well, 
many  tricks  require  the  magician  to  be  blind¬ 
folded  and  there  are  the  popular  radio  magi¬ 
cians  who  perform  for  an  audience  they 
cannot  see.  Magic  seemed  to  be  such  a  good 
hobby  and  there  was  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  a  class  was  organized.  It  became  evident 
almost  immediately  that  from  the  process  of 
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learning  magic  there  were  to  be  many 
unanticipated  psychological  by-products  af¬ 
fecting  the  personalities  of  the  students. 

It  is  not  violating  the  magicians’  code  of 
secrecy  to  state  that  basic  in  the  magicians’ 
total  equipment  is  his  absolute  conviction  that 
he  can  fool  you.  No  matter  how  alert  and 
vigilant  your  attention,  the  magician  will 
fool  you;  unless,  of  course,  you  happen  to 
be  a  magician  yourself.  And  who  has  not 
been  impressed  by  the  magician’s  poise,  his 
self-assurance,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
directs  his  audience? 

As  these  ideas  began  to  come  out  in  after¬ 
class  discussion  among  the  workers  at  The 
Lighthouse,  it  seemed  logical  to  suppose  that 
a  withdrawn  person  or  one  whose  behavior 
was  symptomatic  of  inferiority,  would, 
through  participation  in  magic,  develop  a 
more  positive  feeling  of  adequacy  with  re¬ 
sultant  improved  individual  and  social  ad¬ 
justment.  The  surprise  and  astonishment  of 
the  audience,  the  inevitable  questions  follow¬ 
ing  the  successful  completion  of  a  clever  trick, 
baffling  even  the  sighted,  all  tended  to  build 
the  ego  and  develop  self-confidence.  Con¬ 
tinuously  there  was  the  constant  emphasis 
on  the  ability  of  the  performer  to  outsmart 
his  audience. 

As  the  students  became  more  proficient, 
definite  changes  were  evident  in  their 
demeanor  and  behavior.  Besides  learning 
the  specific  routines  of  magic,  sensitive  blind 
persons  became  more  articulate  and  more 
sociable,  revealing  many  personality  qualities 
theretofore  hidden  within  themselves.  Tom, 
fourteen  years  old  and  totally  blind,  a  regular 
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member  of  The  Lighthouse  Boys  Club,  was 
known  to  be  a  shy,  retiring  boy  who  needed 

always  to  be  drawn  into  club  activities.  Left 

*  • 

alone,  he  would  invariably  find  a  chair  and 
just  sit  and  listen,  vicariously  enjoying  the 
games  of  the  others  through  hearing  them, 
while  his  restless  hands  fingered  his  face, 
head,  and  clothing.  Responding  to  increased 
activity  Tom  would  rock  to  and  fro  and 
shake  his  arms  and  hands.  He  seldom  spoke 
at  club  meetings.  Tom  indicated  his  in¬ 
terest  in  magic,  and  duly  became  a  member 
of  the  magic  class.  He  learned  the  “pick  a 
card,”  “think  of  a  card,”  “think  of  a  name” 
routine,  and  with  feigned  painful  delibera¬ 
tion,  proceeded  with  his  divination.  For  dif¬ 
ficult  ones  he  consulted  his  radio  crystal  ball 
(regular  magician’s  crystal  ball),  to  which  he 
listened  intently  before  calling  out  the,  of 
course,  correct  answer.  The  quickness  with 
which  Tom  learned  the  technical  manipula¬ 
tions  and  codes  was  impressive,  but  more 
significant  was  the  change  in  the  boy  him¬ 
self.  He  grew  more  active  in  the  club;  he 
became  more  articulate  and  revealed  a  keen 
sense  of  humor;  and  the  blindisms  previously 
referred  to  were  decidedly  reduced.  Several 
weeks  ago  Tom  participated  in  a  magic  show 
at  The  Lighthouse,  before  a  paying  audience. 
For  his  part  of  the  program  he  occupied  the 
stage  alone — and  gave  a  very  creditable  per¬ 
formance. 

In  contrast  to  Tom,  Arthur,  fifteen  years 
old,  with  some  vision — loud,  overactive, 
aggressive,  contemptuous  of  order  and  regula¬ 
tions — indicated  his  interest,  somewhat  dis¬ 
dainfully,  in  joining  the  magic  class.  Arthur’s 
specialty  became  the  Chinese  ring  trick.  After 
several  lessons  he  was  linking  and  unlinking 
the  solid  steel  rings.  He  developed  a  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  for  his  routine,  which 
he  had  prepared  in  large  type  for  study  at 
home.  Arthur  is  not  a  model  boy  now,  but  he 


has  changed  considerably.  He  no  longer 
bullies  the  smaller  boys  and  he  no  longer 
disrupts  club  meetings.  In  fact,  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  junior  assistant  to  the  club  leader. 
He  was  very  proud  of  an  invitation  to  do 
his  magic  in  a  show  given  by  his  high  school 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  organization 
and  methods  of  the  class:  Eight  students,  four 
boys  and  four  girls,  were  enrolled.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  session,  lasting  approxi¬ 
mately  forty-five  minutes,  the  students  par¬ 
ticipated  in  and  practiced  all  the  tricks.  Then 
special  feats  were  assigned  to  particular  stu¬ 
dents.  For  example,  Tom  specialized  in  men¬ 
tal  telepathy  tricks;  Arthur  in  manual  dex¬ 
terity  tricks;  Edith  in  card  and  number 
tricks;  and  Helen  in  silk  and  rope  tricks.  In 
assigning  tricks,  consideration  was  given  to 
personality,  intelligence,  adeptness,  and  any 
special  interests  of  the  student.  Apropos  of 
the  question  initially  raised  as  to  whether  a 
blind  person  could  do  magic,  the  students  at 
The  Lighthouse  created  a  few  tricks  of  their 
own,  based  on  their  ability  to  read  braille. 
Now  the  magician  is  studying  braille! 

As  these  new  junior  magicians  showed  off 
their  magic  around  the  agency,  the  adult 
members  began  to  show  interest.  There  has 
already  been  started  a  weekly  evening  class 
for  adults.  The  same  psychological  con¬ 
comitants,  perhaps  in  varying  degrees,  are 
expected  for  this  group  of  older  magic  enthu¬ 
siasts.  We  have  a  firm  conviction  that  magic- 
therapy,  handled  with  a  definite  plan  in 
mind,  has  practical  potentialities  in  many 
programs  dealing  with  problem  individuals 
and  their  inadequacies,  mental  and  physical. 
Because  it  provides  a  relatively  simple  medium 
for  enabling  a  hurt  personality  to  reassert  and 
express  itself  positively,  magic-therapy  seems 
particularly  applicable  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  rehabilitation  process. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Two  Instances  of  Wise  Preschool  Training 


Julia  Burnham  (1867-1942)  was  so  admired 
by  her  associates  that  they  had  her  life  story 
made  the  subject  of  an  after-chapel  talk. 

Her  sister  writes  that  Julia  lost  her  eyesight 
at  seven  months,  and  that  their  uncommonly 
sensible  parents  brought  up  both  children 
alike,  the  mother  allowing  the  blind  one  to 
assist  more  and  more  in  the  daily  housework; 
and  the  father,  an  inventive  dentist,  playing 
with  her  table  games,  like  checkers,  for 
which  he  contrived  special  boards;  and  also 
teaching  her  to  read  the  raised  letters  on 
bottles,  etc.,  and  to  write  and  reckon  by 
means  of  homemade,  tangible  appliances. 

When  this  sister,  at  six,  went  to  public 
school,  Julia,  aged  seven,  eagerly  went  along, 
but  as  a  “hearer”  only.  However,  being  alert 
and  precocious,  she  advanced  normally  until 
at  ten,  on  admittance  to  Perkins,  she  aston¬ 
ished  all  with  what  she,  a  new  pupil,  already 
knew  and  could  do.  After  graduating  at 
eighteen  she  attended  normal  school  and  at 
twenty-two  returned  to  South  Boston  as  a 
resident  teacher,  remaining  forty-six  years. 

It  was  said  of  her  that  Perkins  might  well 
have  afforded  to  pay  her  a  salary  just  to  be 
there  as  a  living  example  to  pupils  and 
fellow  teachers  of  how  initiating,  efficient, 
and  independent  a  totally  blind  woman 
could  be. 

Elizabeth  Gilbert  (1826-1885),  though 


Note:  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  designates 
Elizabeth  Gilbert  as  a  philanthropist.  She  founded  and 
conducted  in  London  a  pioneer  employment  shop  for  the 
blind,  which  became  the  British  Association  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


blinded  in  early  childhood  and  a  lifelong 
invalid,  yet  achieved  so  much  in  behalf  of 
her  fellow  blind  that  Macmillan  published 
her  biography  by  Frances  Martin.  Its  read-, 
ing  in  1887  impressed  me  with  the  wisdom 
of  such  home  nurture. 

Bessie  was  the  third  of  eleven  children  of 
Principal  Gilbert,  of  Brasenose  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Eng¬ 
land.  Her  parents,  resolutely  rejecting  the 
notion  that  the  wind  should  be  tempered  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  treated  her  exactly  like  her 
sisters.  “When  she  came  into  a  room  they  were 
not  to  give  her  a  chair;  she  was  to  find  one  for 
herself.  Dr.  Gilbert  . . .  could  not  bear  to  have 
it  suggested  that  she  could  not  do  what  the 
others  did.  ‘Let  her  try,’  he  would  say. . .  He 
was  especially  anxious  she  should  behave  like 
them  at  table,  should  be  as  particular  in 
eating  and  drinking  as  they  .  .  .  and  should 
manage  the  food  on  her  plate  without  offence 
to  others. 

“Bessie  wanted  to  do  everything  that  her 
sisters  did.  She  would  try,  and  nothing  but 
her  own  experience  could  convince  her  of 
the  limitations  of  her  powers.” 

Under  a  governess  she  and  her  sister  were 
companions  in  their  lessons.  “Bessie’s  were 
read  aloud  to  her;  she  learned  easily,  her 
memory  was  good,  and  she  made  rapid 
progress.”  Obviously  she  was  influenced 
throughout  life  by  the  home  training  which 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  believe  in  the 
numerous  so-called  “disabilities  of  the  blind.” 
Her  physical  afflictions  she  bore  with  patience, 
and  they  “by  heroic  effort  were  compelled  to 
minister  to  great  aims.” 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


It  Was  Not  My  Own  Idea,  by  Robinson 
Pierce.  New  York:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street.  1944.  128 
pages.  $1.50. 

*It  was  with  the  keenest  pleasure  that  I 
opened,  at  long  last,  this  small  and  very  well- 
•printed  book  by  that  remarkable  citizen  of 
Florida,  Robinson  Pierce,  of  West  Palm 
Beach.  I  always  had  hoped  that  this  book, 
parts  of  which  I  already  had  seen  and  en¬ 
joyed,  would  be  printed.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  that  it  should  be  published  now, 
when  it  is  only  a  statement  of  tragic  fact  that 
many  soldiers  will  be  returning  from  the  war 
blinded.  They  will  need  to  know  how  to  live 
in  that  world  of  the  blind,  which  is  so  nearly 
like  the  world  of  sighted  people,  and  yet  so 
different.  Nothing  could  be  finer  for  such 
soldiers,  or  for  blind  people  everywhere,  and 
for  all  the  rest  of  us,  than  to  read  and  enjoy 
this  dry,  practical,  infinitely  humorous  and 
utterly  courageous  book. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  indomitable  human 
spirit  and  intelligence,  which  has  gone  on 
living  richly  and  fully  in  spite  of  handicap. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  small  practical  things 
a  man  must  do  to  adjust  to  that  world  of 
blindness.  It  will  make  any  one  more 
thoughtful  and  more  courageous  just  to 
read  it. 

“Blindness  is  an  inconvenience  and  it 
interferes  in  a  good  many  ways,  but  it  is 
not  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  you,  by 
any  means.  Irrespective  of  what  other  people 
may  think,  your  general  education  consists 
in  learning  to  do  without  sight  all  that  you 
will  have  to  do  and  as  much  as  possible  all 
that  you  would  like  to  do.  You  must  learn 


to  do  things  by  feeling  and  to  take  account 
of  sounds  and,  to  some  extent,  of  smells. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  odd  little  experiences 
which  I  underwent  would  never  happen  to 
one  who  deported  himself  quietly  as  a  blind 
man  should.  I  believed,  however,  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  carry  on  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  way  as  before — when 
I  could  see.  I  know  that  many  blind  men 
feel  that  way  and  I  believe  we  have  more  zest 
for  life  in  spite  of  the  occasional  knocks.” 

Mr.  Pierce  follows  that  up  with  a  story  of 
one  of  his  remarkable  exploits  in  shingling  a 
roof,  by  himself,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
so  that  his  family  would  not  stop  him.  The 
book  is  constantly  illustrated  with  stories  of 
the  things  he  learned,  and  learned  in  an 
astonishingly  vigorous  and  undefeated  way. 

I  could  wish  the  book  were  much  longer, 
it  is  so  eloquent  a  testimony  to  a  rich  sense 
of  life.  The  author  writes  helpful  chapters 
about  occupations  and  professions  open  to 
blind  people,  to  the  history  and  nature  of 
braille,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  it  is  always 
a  moving  and  incredibly  amusing  personal 
history,  as  any  good  book  should  be.  I  really 
think  it  is  a  classic  and  that  it  should  be 
read  and  reread  and  reprinted.  The  intro¬ 
duction,  which  is  also  a  testimony  to  Mr. 
Pierce’s  personality,  was  written  by  Harvey 
Davis,  President  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  a  lifelong  friend. 

Mr.  Pierce  came  to  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  from  Massachusetts,  where  he  had 
taught  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  from  which  he  retired  to 
run  a  farm,  and  a  real  farm,  with  hundreds 
of  chickens  and  wild  cows  and  strong  horses 
and  savage  dogs,  all  of  which  he  writes 
about,  in  Florida;  and  I  am  hoping  he  will 


1  This  review  is  reprinted  from  The  Miami  Herald. 


WASHINGTON  NOTES 


write  another  book  about  that.  For  years  he 
has  driven  about  Florida  working  with  the 
blind  people  of  remote  country  districts,  both 
white  and  colored,  many  of  whom  could  not 
read  at  all,  let  alone  read  braille,  when  he 
began  with  them.  He  now  is  living  in  West 
Palm  Beach  and  preparing  to  write  a  book 
on  astronomy  for  beginners.  He  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  advanced  astronomy  as  well  as  a 
track  runner,  in  his  college  days,  before  he 
began  to  teach  mathematics. 

Marjorie  Stoneman  Douglas 


JANE  COWL  LAUDS  BOOK 
BY  BLIND  AUTHOR 

Jane  Cowl,  famous  actress,  on  a  recent 
broadcast  over  WOR  devoted  a  generous 
part  of  her  program  to  Robinson  Pierce’s 
book,  It  Was  Not  My  Own  Idea  (published 
by  .the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  reviewed  above).  She  quoted  several  pas¬ 
sages,  referred  to  its  “humorous  and  delightful 
quality,”  and  assured  prospective  readers  that 
“you  will  like  this  book,  and  be  inspired  by 
it  as  well.”  Before  concluding  her  broadcast, 
Miss  Cowl  recalled  her  first  meeting  with 
Helen  Keller,  who,  after  carefully  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  the  actress’s  features  with  her  fingers, 
said:  “Of  course  you  look  just  as  I  imagined 
you  would.”  “It  would  have  broken  my 
heart,”  Miss  Cowl  remarked,  “if  she  hadn’t 
thought  I  was  a  very  nice  woman  indeed,  for 
she  can  cut  through  all  sham  to  the  very 
heart  of  those  around  her.  Her  own  integrity 
can  never  be  deceived.  Her  own  goodness  is 
a  shield.” 

MORE  TIME  FOR  CONTESTANTS 

The  closing  date  for  the  Jewish  Braille 
Review  Literary  Competition  for  1944  has 
been  postponed  from  October  15  to  December 
30  of  this  year.  Fuller  information  may  be 
had  by  writing  to:  The  Editor,  P.  O.  Box  36, 
Morris  Heights  Station,  New  York  53,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON  NOTES 

By  an  Executive  Order  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  a  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  with  Brigadier  General  Frank 
T.  Hines  as  Administrator,  has  now  been 
established  in  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization. 
Its  work  will  be  to  co-ordinate  in  a  general 
way  activities  of  all  government  agencies 
having  to  do  with  the  retraining  and  re¬ 
employment  of  persons  discharged  or  re¬ 
leased  from  the  armed  services  and  other  war 
work,  including  all  work  directly  affected  by 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  or  the  reduction  of 
the  war  program.  In  other  words,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  directs  the  Administration  to 
utilize  existing  agencies  and  to  function 
through  them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  over¬ 
lapping  in  the  work  now  being  done.  One 
of  the  activities  which  this  new  Administra¬ 
tion  has  in  hand  which  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  war-blinded  veterans  is  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  operation  of  veterans’  service 
committees  in  each  state  to  centralize  aid  to 
veterans.  Under  the  plan,  state  committees, 
comprised  of  representatives  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Veterans  Administration  will 
represent  the  Federal  government  in  pro¬ 
grams  for  veterans;  will  aid  communities  in 
establishing  veterans’  information  centers; 
will  centralize  and  mobilize  efforts  of  state 
groups  and  volunteers  in  states  to  assist  vet¬ 
erans  and  war  workers  in  making  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  wartime  to  peacetime  civilian  life. 
The  primary  function  of  these  centers  will 
be  to  advise  and  refer  veterans  and  war 
workers  to  agencies  that  can  assist  them 
with  retraining  and  reemployment.  Local  in¬ 
formation  centers  of  the  kind  now  being 
planned  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
war-blinded  veteran  who  may  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  help  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
ELECTION  LAWS  AFFECTING  BLIND  PERSONS* 


Alabama :  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  any  person  he  may  select 
except  that  no  candidate  for  election  shall  act 
as  assistant. 

Arizona:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  two  judges,  not  of  the  same 
political  party. 

Arkansas:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  the  judges  in  the  primary 
election,  and  by  two  of  the  judges  in  the 
general  election. 

California:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  no  more  than  two  persons  of 
his  own  selection  or,  upon  request,  by  two 
of  the  officers  of  election,  of  different  political 
parties. 

Colorado:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  any  one  of  the  election  judges 
or  clerks,  or  by  any  elector  of  the  precinct 
selected  by  said  disabled  voter. 

Connecticut:  A  blind  person  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  polls  by  two  electors,  one  from 
each  of  the  dominant  parties,  appointed  by 
the  moderator. 

Delaware:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  any  elector  of  his  own  selec¬ 
tion,  or  two  electors  if  the  nature  of  the 
disability  manifestly  requires  more  than  one. 

Florida:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  some  person  of  his  own  selection. 

Georgia:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  any  two  managers  of  the 
election. 

Idaho:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  any  two  of  the  judges,  not  of 
the  same  political  party. 

Illinois:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  a  relative  or  friend  of  his  selection. 

Indiana:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  the  poll  clerks. 

Iowa:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  two  officers. 

*Copies  of  this  digest  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Library,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W. 
16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


'  Kansas:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  a  judge  and  clerk  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  board  of  different  political  parties. 

Kentucky:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  the  clerk,  in  the  presence  of 
other  officers  of  election. 

Louisiana:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  two  of  the  commissioners  of 
different  political  parties. 

Maine:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  two  of  the  election  clerks  not 
of  the  same  political  party. 

Maryland:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  a  member  of  his  family  whom 
he  may  select  or  by  the  two  clerks  of  election. 

Massachusetts:  A  blind  person  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  polls  by  any  qualified*voter  whom 
he  may  designate. 

Michigan:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  a  member  of  his  immediate 
family. 

Minnesota:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  two  judges  or,  if  he  prefers, 
by  any  voter  of  the  same  district. 

Mississippi:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  one  of  the  managers  of  elec¬ 
tion  or  other  person  of  his  own  selection. 

Missouri:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  the  judges  of  election. 

Montana:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  two  of  the  judges  who  shall 
represent  different  parties. 

*  Nebraska:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  one  judge  and  one  clerk,  each 
of  different  political  parties,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  voter’s  own  political  party. 

Nevada:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  any  elector  he  may  designate, 
other  than  an  election  officer. 

New  Hampshire:  A  blind  person  may  be 
assisted  at  the  polls  by  any  qualified  voter  in 
the  same  town  or  ward  designated  by  the 
blind  voter. 

New  Jersey:  A  blind  person  may  be  helped 
at  the  polls  by  a  person  of  his  own  selection. 


ELECTION  LAWS  AFFECTING  THE  BLIND 


New  Mexico:  A  blind  person  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  polls  by  the  two  poll  clerks. 

New  Yorl \:  A  blind  person  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  polls  by  two  election  officers,  not 
of  the  same  political  faith  (may  be  of  same 
political  faith  at  primaries),  or  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  husband,  wife,  or  child,  as  he 
may  select. 

North  Carolina:  A  blind  person  may  be 
assisted  at  the  polls  by  any  of  the  markers  or 
assistants,  or,  if  he  prefers,  by  a  member  of 
his  family. 

North  Dakota:  A  blind  person  may  be 
assisted  at  the  polls  by  a  person  of  his  own 
selection,  or  by  the  two  judges  of  election. 

Ohio:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  a  near  relative  or  by  two  judges 
of  election  belonging  to  different  political 
parties. 

Oklahoma:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  two  of  the  election  judges  not 
of  the  same  political  party. 

Oregon:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  both  judges  or  by  a  judge 
and  a  clerk. 

Pennsylvania:  A  blind  person  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  polls  by  a  registered  elector  of 
the  election  district,  selected  by  the  voter. 

Rhode  Island:  A  blind  person  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  polls  by  two  of  the  supervisors, 
one  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a  Republican. 


South  Carolina:  No  legal  provision;  cus¬ 
tomary  for  managers  to  assist. 

South  Dakota:  A  blind  person  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  polls  by  any  person  whom  he 
may  select. 

Tennessee:  A  blind  person  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  polls  by  the  officer  holding  the 
election  or,  if  he  is  totally  blind,  by  any  per¬ 
son  of  his  own  selection. 

Texas:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  two  judges  of  election. 

Utah:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted  at 
the  polls  by  any  qualified  elector  of  his  own 
selection. 

Vermont:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  two  assisting  clerks. 

Virginia:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  one  of  the  judges  of  election 
designated  by  the  other  judges. 

W ashington:  A  blind  person  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  polls  by  his  or  her  spouse  or  any 
near  relative  who  is  also  a  registered  voter,  or 
by  an  election  officer. 

West  Virginia:  A  blind  person  may  be 
assisted  at  the  polls  by  the  poll  clerks. 

Wisconsin:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  any  person  chosen  by  him 
from  among  the  legal  voters  of  the  country. 

Wyoming:  A  blind  person  may  be  assisted 
at  the  polls  by  two  of  the  election  officers,  not 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


A  training  program  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  was,  for  the  first  time,  included  among 
the  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  Seattle,  during  the  past  summer 
session.  The  following  special  courses  were 
offered:  Eye  Conditions  and  Hygiene,  by  Dr. 
Purman  Dorman,  Seattle  ophthalmologist; 
Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  director  of  educational  research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and 


Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind,  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  and  Dr.  Curtis  T.  Wil¬ 
liams,  professor  of  education,  University  of 
Washington. 

Students  from  the  home  teaching  as  well  as 
the  teaching  field  attended  the  courses.  It  is 
expected  that  the  University  of  Washington 
will  be  the  center  for  a  continued  training 
program  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  the 
Northwest. 


— 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  N.I.B.  Bulletin  dated  June,  1944,  con¬ 
tained  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  rug  roving 
was  available  from  Johnston  &  Company,  no 
W.  18  Street,  New  York  City;  however  it 
omitted  to  state  that  this  roving  had  to  be 
ordered  in  lots  of  100  pounds  per  color  except 
in  the  bleached  white  which  will  be  furnished 
in  50-pound  lots.  Anyone  desiring  special 
colors  will  have  to  order  a  minimum  quantity 
of  250  pounds.  N.I.B.  recommends  avoidance 
of  these  special  orders. 

National  Industries  regrets  to  announce  that 
its  supplier  is  completely  out  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  assortment  Feature  Box  of  21  cards, 
and  that  no  further  orders  on  same  can  be 
accepted.  The  Religious,  Selected  Etchings, 
and  All-Occasion  Cards  are  still  available. 

The  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  a 
number  of  cars  of  No.  1  Lindsay  corn.  Any¬ 
one  wishing  to  purchase  a  car  of  this  corn 
should  notify  Fred  Sturm  of  the  Kansas  City 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  is  a  report  on  the  broom 
corn  situation  received  from  Morris  Walker, 
132  South  Erie  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas: 

“The  south  Texas  broom  corn  was  mostly 
all  overlength.  Some  of  the  early  corn  was 
rain  stained.  I  doubt  if  the  total  tonnage  will 
be  quite  as  much  as  government  prediction 
(8900  tons) . 

“The  Lindsay  corn  is  not  choice  corn.  Only 
a  small  percentage  will  be  that.  The  corn  is 
being  poorly  seeded.  Early  crops  were  ware¬ 
house  corn.  Late  corn,  now  being  harvested, 
will  show  lots  of  sticky  corn.  Practically  all 
corn  has  brought  the  ceiling  price.  Some  in¬ 


ferior  grades  have  recently  sold  as  low  as 
$250  per  ton.  The  yields  were  very  heavy  in 
the  bottom  lands,  but  just  the  opposite  is  true 
on  the  upland  corn.  As  a  whole,  this  Lindsay 
corn  is  just  good  medium. 

“Conditions  are  very  favorable  in  western 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  If  the  corn 
is  properly  handled  there  the  quality  should 
be  good.  All  the  corn  is  being  sold  as  fast  as 
baled.  Latest  figures  on  shipments  are  around 
450  to  460  carloads  from  the  entire  Lindsay 
district.  I  predict  between  600  and  700  car¬ 
loads  total  for  the  year.  This  might  change  up 
or  down,  depending  on  how  the  late  corn 
makes  up. 

“I  think  there  will  be  some  corn  ready  for 
market  in  western  Kansas  by  September  5 
to  9.  Some  real  early  New  Mexico  fields  are 
to  be  harvested  during  the  coming  week. 
Likewise,  corn  is  now  being  harvested  in 
western  Oklahoma.  However  the  bulk  of  the 
western  Oklahoma  corn  will  not  be  ready  for 
4  or  5  weeks.” 

So  far  N.I.B.  has  received  a  set  of  sample 
brooms  from  only  one  workshop.  Workshops 
are  asked  to  refer  to  their  copies  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  Broom 
Shops,  page  4,  and  forward  these  brooms 
to  N.I.B. 

Workshops  which  are  having  difficulty  in 
securing  handles  for  their  Army  orders  should 
notify  the  Jersey  City  Quartermaster  Depot 
and  also  William  Klass,  Lumber  Division  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  Room  1320,  Tem¬ 
porary  D  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Associated  Co.,  Atlanta  1, 
Georgia,  are  in  a  position  to  supply  workshops 
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with  54" — 1/2"  thick  padding  for  ironing- 
board  covers  at  55  cents  per  yard,  f.o.b.  mill. 
N.I.B.  can  send  samples  if  they  are  required, 
but  orders  for  this  material  should  be  sent 
direct  to  the  American  Associated  Co. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


HOME  TEACHERS  ENDORSE 
INSURANCE  PLAN  FOR  BLIND 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  at  its  tenth  convention  held  in  Boston 
September  12-15  wholeheartedly  endorsed  a 
resolution  advocating  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  would  provide  in¬ 
surance  against  dependency  due  to  blindness. 
The  action  grew  out  of  a  talk  given  by  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  on  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  blind.  In  this  talk  Dr.  Irwin 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
Social  Security  Act  contains  an  insurance  plan 
for  wage  earners  who  might  otherwise  become 
dependent  upon  relief  in  the  future,  owing  to 
age,  no  comparable  provision  has  been  made 
for  men  and  women  who  might  become  de¬ 
pendent  at  some  future  time  owing  to  blind¬ 
ness.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  reads  as  follows: 

• 

Whereas:  The  Social  Security  Act  provides, 
in  addition  to  special  relief  for  the  needy 
aged,  a  contributory  insurance  plan  by  which 
wage  earners  who  become  aged  in  the  future 
may  be,  in  large  measure,  independent  of 
special  relief  through  the  operation  of  such 
Insurance  plan,  and 

Whereas:  Said  Act  provides  only  relief  for 
the  blind,  and  fails  to  provide  any  plan  of 
insuring  wage  earners  against  becoming  de¬ 
pendent  upon  relief  in  the  future,  due  to 

blindness;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  concensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  an 


insurance  plan  for  the  blind  comparable  to 
the  Old-Age  Insurance  plan  for  the  aged. 

The  meeting  at  which  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held  by  the  Conference.  More  than  100 
delegates  were  present,  with  representation  as 
follows:  Massachusetts,  35;  New  York,  18; 
Pennsylvania,  13;  Connecticut,  10;  Rhode 
Island,  5;  Maryland,  4;  New  Jersey,  4;  Ohio, 
3;  New  Hampshire,  3;  District  of  Columbia, 
2;  Maine,  2;  Vermont,  1. 

Papers  were  presented  and  discussions  held 
on  many  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  home 
teachers,  among  them  such  matters  as  what 
the  home  teacher  should  know  about  social 
case  work;  how  to  make  use  of  community 
resources  and  professional  skills;  how  to  use 
available  medical  resources;  the  use  of  Grade 
II  braille,  with  a  plea  for  its  wider  use,  etc. 
The  delegates  also  heard  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  papers  on  the  subjects  of  glaucoma 

and  corneal  transplants. 

The  social  event  of  the  Conference  was  a 
banquet  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  in  the  Dome  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Lenox  in  honor  of  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  di¬ 
rector  emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  unable  to  be  present,  owing 
to  ill  health,  but  sent  a  message  of  love,  good 
wishes,  and  thanks  to  the  convention. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference  on 
Friday  morning  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  who  has 
acted  as  its  secretary  since  its  beginning,  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation.  The  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  regret  at 
losing  the  services  of  Mr.  Ryan,  and  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  “untiring  efforts  and  devoted 
service,”  and  presented  Mr.  Ryan  with  a 
fountain  pen.  Peter  J.  Salmon  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Ryan.  Except  for  this  change, 
the  officers  of  the  Conference  remain  the  same 

as  for  last  year. 
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Monograph  No.  10,  from  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  is 
called  “The  Improvement  of  Reading  in  a 
School  for  the  Blind:  Studies  in  the  Rate  of 
Reading  Braille,”  and  is  prepared  by  Clarence 
R.  Athearn,  Mrs.  Hartley  Campbell,  and 
George  Lavos.  The  contents  read:  A  Study 
of  Central  Tendencies;  Significant  Factors 
Affecting  the  Rate  of  Reading  Braille;  Tests 
in  the  Oral  Reading  of  Braille;  Summary  of 
Studies  in  the  Rate  of  Reading  Braille. 

McCall’s  Magazine  for  September,  1944, 
includes  the  article,  “Don  Miller  Is  Blind 
But  He  Sees,”  by  Toni  Taylor.  It  is  said  that 
he  sees  “through  the  eyes  of  his  father,  his 
teachers  and  his  schoolmates,  a  boy’s  world 
filled  with  fun  and  hope.  .  .  Because  Don  is 
what  he  is,  he  has  a  message,  especially  to  the 
men  who  will  come  back  from  battlefields 
blinded,  crippled,  deaf,  or  physically  ill.  He 
is  only  sixteen,  but  he  can  speak  without 
effrontery  to  these  older  men,  because  he  has 
lived  a  lifetime  without  eyes,  while  their  dis¬ 
ability  is  new  and  shocking  to  them.” 

Harper’s  Magazine  for  July,  1944,  contains 
the  story,  “You  Needed  to  Go  Upstairs,”  by 
Rumer  Godden.  The  heroine  of  this  sensi¬ 
tively  written  piece  is  a  little  blind  girl. 

Magazine  Digest  for  September,  1944,  con¬ 
tains  “Russia’s  New  Deal  for  Veterans — 
Already  Launched,”  by  Rose  Maurer.  The 
article  is  adapted  from  the  book,  The  U.S.S.R. 
in  Reconstruction.  Part  of  the  article  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded  veterans. 
All  efforts  are  being  made  to  prepare  the 


blind  for  productive  work,  to  provide  them 
with  the  needed  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
pride,  and  to  make  the  population  aware  of 
the  creative  possibilities  that  are  open  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Read  for  May,  1944,  includes  “The  Bible 
Speaks,”  by  Paul  Green,  which  relates  the 
story  of  Talking  Books  for  the  blind  and 
especially  the  story  of  the  recording  of  the 
Bible  for  blind  readers.  It  says:  “Talking 
Books  have  assumed  special  significance  in 
the  great  campaign  of  mental  and  physical 
rehabilitation  of  our  war-injured.  Young 
blinded  soldiers,  it  has  been  noted,  are  quickly 
lifted  out  of  despair  when  they  hear  their 
favorite  books  on  these  records.” 

The  W ashington  Alumnus,  the  Graduate 
Magazine  of  the  University  of  W ashington, 
for  April,  1944,  contains  “A  Washingtonian 
You  Should  Know,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  ’06,”  bf 
Herbert  T.  Condon.  To  quote  from  the  ar¬ 
ticle:  “Blind  himself  since  childhood,  self- 
supporting  as  a  student  in  college,  he  has 
devoted  the  full  energies  of  his  mature  life 
to  enabling  people  to  enjoy  fuller,  richer,  and 
more  useful  lives.” 

The  Letters  of  Alexander  Woollcott,  edited 
by  Beatrice  Kaufman  and  Joseph  Hennessey, 
published  recently  by  the  Viking  Press,  has 
many  references  to  the  blind.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  was 
close  to  Alexander  Woollcott’s  heart.  He  also 
displayed  an  active  interest  in  the  Talking 
Book  and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  recording 
his  own  works. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blmd 


The  first  season  of  “Rest-Haven,”  free  vaca¬ 
tion  center  for  blind  women  and  girls  at 
Monroe,  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  came  to  a  close  on 
September  8,  after  a  highly  successful  three 
months  during  which  it  entertained  140  blind 
guests  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Pennsylvania. 

This  beautiful  estate,  presented  to  the 
Foundation  by  its  president,  M.  C.  Migel, 
offered  perfect  opportunities  for  the  guests’ 
rest  and  relaxation.  Each  visitor  enjoyed  the 
vacation  in  her  own  way — reading  or  work¬ 
ing  on  handiwork  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
strolling  down  to  the  old  well  for  a  drink  of 
that  “delicious  water,”  or  engaging  in  more 
strenuous  activities. 

The  recreational  program,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Miss  Dorothy  Bischoff,  included 
hikes,  swimming,  fishing,  rowing,  or  shopping 
in  the  village;  entertainment  by  vocal  and 
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instrumental  artists;  amateur  hours  by  the 
guests  themselves;  games  of  various  kinds; 
and,  of  course,  the  Talking  Book  and  radio. 
Guests  who  wanted  quietness  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  relaxed  in  their  rooms,  or  dictated 
letters  to  the  Girl  Scouts  who  came  every 
day  to  write  their  letters  and  send  them  off 
to  family  or  friends.  Others  enjoyed* lounging 
on  the  wide  porches  where  friends  from  the 
village  read  aloud  the  news  of  the  day  and 
interesting  articles  from  magazines. 

Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Adams  acted  as  hostess,  and 
with  kindness  and  cheerfulness  saw  that 
everything  possible  was  done  to  make  the 
guests  comfortable  and  happy. 

The  administrative-director  of  “Rest- 
Haven”  was  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  of  the 
Foundation  stafT,  who  organized  four  groups 
of  blind  guests  and  their  guides,  each  group 
enjoying  eighteen  days’  vacation.  The  first 
group  arrived  on  June  19.  Mrs.  Gifford  also 
arranged  for  transportation  of  the  guests  to 
and  from  Monroe,  and  supervised  the  staff 
members  and  the  employees. 

The  many  “thank  you”  letters  which  have 
already  been  received  from  guests  are  very 
gratifying  and  much  appreciated.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  a  few  of  them: 

“Just  a  line  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Migel,  and 
all  members  of  the  Foundation  for  the  won¬ 
derful  vacation  I  so  immensely  enjoyed.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  may  all  be  together 
next  year.” 

“I  had  a  wonderful  vacation  at  ‘Rest- 
Haven’  and  feel  well  able  now  to  tackle  my 
new  position  with  renewed  strength  and 
reserve.  I  was  delighted  also  to  have  been 
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granted  the  privilege  of  having  my  guide 
dog  with  me.” 

“Thank  you  for  a  lovely  visit  to  ‘Rest- 
Haven.’  As  you  know,  I  spent  a  grand  vaca¬ 
tion  there,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  see  the  dear 
place  again  and  live  over  old  memories.” 

“The  three  weeks  which  I  spent  at  ‘Rest- 
Haven’  I  consider  to  be  the  happiest  weeks 
of  my  life.  It  is  impossible  to  thank  you 
enough  for  making  such  a  wonderful  vaca¬ 
tion  possible.” 

“This  is  a  brief  note  to  thank  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  .  .  .  for  the  lovely 
time  I  had.  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  my 
stay,  and  made  many  new  friends.” 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Pages  3  and  38.  Indiana  State  Library; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Harpe,  librarian. 

Page  62.  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind;  Glenn  I.  Harris,  president,  succeeding 
Edwin  G.  Peterson. 


BLIND  KEEP  UP  RECORD  AS 
BLOOD  DONORS 

Blind  men  and  women  continue  to  keep 
up  their  fine  record  as  blood  donors.  In 
August,  on  one  day  alone,  twenty-three  blind 
employees  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  in  Brooklyn,  presented  themselves  at 
the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Center. 

From  The  Glens  Falls  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  comes  the 
story  of  a  blind  man  who  did  not  wait  for 
the  war  to  begin  before  donating  his  blood 
for  those  who  might  be  in  need  of  it.  He  is 
James  Parkinson,  blind  since  birth,  and  he 
has  been  a  blood  donor  at  the  Glens  Falls 
Hospital  for  twenty-two  years. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


Of  232  students  examined  in  June  for 
admission  to  the  New  York  bar,  only  113 
were  successful  in  passing  the  examinations. 
Among  the  successful  candidates  was  Edward 
M.  Smallwood,  23  years  old,  of  Ithaca,  who 
is  entering  the  law  firm  of  Colonel  William 
Donovan  in  New  York  City.  At  the  age  of 
five  Mr.  Smallwood  lost  the  sight  of  his  right 
eye  through  an  accident;  sympathetic  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  left  eye  soon  caused  total 
blindness.  In  spite  of  his  handicap,  young 
Smallwood  maintained  excellent  records  at 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia,  and  at  Warsaw  High  School,  from 
which  he  graduated.  He  was  an  honor  stu¬ 
dent  at  Cornell  University  Law  School,  and 
editor  of  the  Law  School  quarterly. 

An  Associated  Press  item  from  Rochester 
New  York,  appearing  in  the  August  7  issue 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  reports: 
“Lucille  Sweet,  22,  believed  to  be  the  only 
sightless  woman  in  the  country  to  pass  the 
technical  examinations,  today  had  won  her 
amateur  radio  operator’s  license.” 

The  New  Beacon,  for  July  15,  reports  that 
The  University  of  Manchester,  England,  has 
conferred  an  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  on  Edward  Isaac,  Mus.  B.,  distinguished 
blind  musician  who  is  director  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Tuesday  Midday  Concerts.  He  is  a 
well  known  broadcaster,  and  was  the  first  to 
play  abroad  and  have  his  performance  relayed 
home  to  England.  In  concluding  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Isaacs  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  Professor  T.  W.  Manson  said: 
“Mr.  Isaacs  has  been  totally  blind  for  twenty 
years,  years  which  have  seen  some  of  his  best 
work,  years  of  magnificent  triumph  over  a 
crushing  handicap.” 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The  Montana  School  for  the  De\f  and 
Blind  has  appointed  Glenn  I.  Harris  president 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Edwin  G.  Peterson.  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  a 
native  of  California,  began  his  career  in  work 
for  the  blind  as  relief  supervisor  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  in  1924, 
and  served  as  supervisor  of  blind  boys  from 
January  1925  to  June  1926  while  attending  the 
University  of  California,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1926  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  In  1927  he  received  his  M.A.  from 
Gallaudet  College  upon  completion  of  a 
year’s  postgraduate  study  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  From  1927  to  1930  he  served  as 
teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the  Colorado  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  from  1930  to  1944 
was  head  teacher  of  the  department  for  the 
deaf,  and  supervising  teacher  of  the  vocational 
department.  Mr.  Harris  assumed  his  new 
duties  at  the  Montana  School  on  July  1. 

The  Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Blind  Trade  School  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Clifford  Stocker  as  director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  departure  of  J.  H.  Chappell,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Washington,  D.  C.  staff 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Stocker,  a  native  of  Weiser,  Idaho,  re¬ 
ceived  his  high  school  and  college  education 
in  Oregon,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Oregon  State 
College,  from  which  he  received  his  master’s 
degree  with  a  major  in  School  Administra¬ 
tion.  For  three  years  following  his  graduation 
he  was  engaged  in  high  school  teaching.  More 
recently  he  was  engaged  in  defense  work  at 
Kodiak,  Alaska,  where  he  received  injuries 
which  affected  his  eyesight.  Mr.  Stocker  has 
given  considerable  time  and  study  to  rehabili¬ 
tation,  both  in  vocational  and  educational 
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counsel.  He  will  be  assisted  in  his  new  work 
by  Robert  Mealey. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Division  for  Adult  Blind,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Andrew  Kummerow  to  its  staff  as 
supervisor  of  Field  Staff  and  Field  Services. 
Mr.  Kummerow  is  a  graduate  of  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  with  a  philosophy 
degree  (cum  laude)  in  Sociology.  His  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  was  received  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  Social  Pathology.  Mr.  Kum¬ 
merow  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  and  of 
Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  a  national  honorary 
sociological  society.  He  has  attended  several 
summer  school  sessions  at  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  as  pupil  and 
teacher. 


DOUBLY  HANDICAPPED  FIND  JOBS 

In  a  recent  issue  of  St.  Dunstari s  Review, 
Sir  Ian  Fraser  states  that  St.  Dunstan’s  hopes 
to  place  a  war-blinded  veteran  who  has  also 
lost  both  his  hands  as  elevator  operator.  One 
St.  Dunstaner  who  has  lost  one  hand  is  al¬ 
ready  employed  as  an  elevator  operator;  and 
another  is  just  starting  work  as  a  telephone 
operator.  A  third,  similarly  handicapped, 
worked  a  lathe  at  the  Back  to  Work  exhibition 
held  in  London,  and  has  since  been  employed. 


COUNCIL  TO  MEET  NOVEMBER  23 

The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
will  hold  its  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  23-25.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  focused  upon  the  problems  and 
issues  facing  social  studies  teachers  upon  the 
return  to  an  era  of  peace.  A  widely  diversified 
program,  with  outstanding  speakers  is  plan¬ 
ned.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Merrill  F.  Hartshorn,  executive 
secretary,  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
WORKERS  WITH  BLIND  PLANNED 

FOR  1944-45 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  has  just  issued  a  folder 
describing  professional  education  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  home  teachers  and  social  workers  with 
the  blind  as  planned  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  in  co-operation  with  the 
Overbrook  School  and  other  co-operating 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital;  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work;  and  the  Department  of  Social  Econ¬ 
omy,  Byrn  Mawr  College.  The  program  as 
planned  is  divided  into  three  curricula. 

Curriculum  I  leads  to  Certificate  I  from 
Overbrook,  and  to  the  Class  I  Home  Teach¬ 
ers’  Certificate  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  provides  basic 
training  for  home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind. 
It  is  planned  to  cover  two  years  of  study  at 
Overbrook,  but  mature  students  who,  at  the 
time  of  admission,  have  had  supervised  field 
work  experience  and  are  proficient  in  braille, 
typewriting,  and  crafts  may  complete  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  one  year.  This  curriculum  is 
open  to  visually  handicapped  students  who 
have  junior  standing  in  an  accredited  college 
or  university,  or  its  equivalent. 

Curriculum  2  leads  to  Certificate  II  from 
Overbrook,  and  to  the  Class  II  Home  Teach¬ 
ers’  Certificate  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  provides  full 
professional  education  for  home  teachers.  This 
course  requires  two  years  to  complete.  The 
first  year,  taken  at  Overbrook,  includes  the 
content  of  Curriculum  I,  which,  however,  may 
be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student.  The  second  year  may  be 
taken  in  any  approved  graduate  school  of 
social  work.  This  curriculum  is  open  to 
visually  handicapped  students  who  have 
graduated  from  an  accredited  college  or  uni¬ 
versity;  and  properly  qualified  students  may 


matriculate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Curriculum  3  provides  opportunity  for 
specialized  preparation  for  students  in  grad¬ 
uate  schools  of  social  work  who  expect  to 
choose  work  with  the  blind  as  their  field  of 
employment.  The  Bryn  Mawr  Graduate  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Economy,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  2410 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  planning 
such  special  training  for  those  individuals 
among  their  students  as  may  desire  this  type 
of  preparation.  This  curriculum  is  open  to 
students  who  are  regularly  enrolled  in  a 
graduate  school  of  social  work,  including  both 
students  with  normal  vision  and  those  with 
visual  handicaps.  Anyone  wishing  to  follow 
Curriculum  3  should  write  directly  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  named  above  for  information  re¬ 
garding  admission  requirements,  courses,  and 
field  work. 

The  school  year  began  September  15,  and 
will  end  the  latter  part  of  June. 

The  lecturers  and  staff  for  the  various 
courses  will  be:  Dr.  Amey  E.  Watson,  Co¬ 
ordinator,  Curricula  for  Home  Teachers  and 
Workers  with  the  Adult  Blind,  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind; 
Dr.  Wilfred  E.  Fry,  Professor  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology,  Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  Associate  Director,  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of  Educational 
Research,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Re¬ 
search  Secretary,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind;  Miss  Edith  Newlin,  Psychologist, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind;  Miss  Mabel  Lee  Price,  Medical- 
Social  Case  Worker,  Department  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital. 
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Braille  Institute  of  America  ( Los  Angeles ) — The 
Braille  Institute  celebrated  its  25th  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  on  September  30,  with  a  three-day  Open 
House  Reception  (September  28,  29,  and  30)  at  the 
Institute’s  headquarters,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue. 
The  festivities  concluded  with  a  banquet  in  the 
Banquet  Hall  of  The  Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — In  accordance  with 
its  plans  to  expand  its  rehabilitative  service  for  the 
blind,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  has  recently 
added  two  new  workers  to  the  staff  of  its  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled.  Linn  W.  Curtis, 
formerly  associated  with  the  Vocational  Advisory 
Service  in  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  director;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Maloney,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  field  director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  is  now  medical-social 
worker  on  the  department  staff.  The  Brooklyn 
Bureau’s  rehabilitation  service  is  being  expanded  to 
meet  government  calls  on  voluntary  agencies  for 
assistance  in  retraining  physically  handicapped  vet¬ 
erans,  civilian  war  workers,  and  merchant  seamen. 
This  agency’s  program  is  to  be  centered  on  work¬ 
testing.  Before  deciding  to  develop  this  phase  of 
service,  a  canvass  of  all  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  handicapped  in  Greater  New  York  was 
made  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not  duplicating  efforts. 
Brooklyn  industrial  concerns  and  labor  groups  are 
reported  to  be  co-operating  with  the  Brooklyn  Bu¬ 
reau  in  the  work-testing  service. 

Dallas  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — Through  the 
help  given  him  by  the  Dallas  Lighthouse  in  pro¬ 
viding  readers  in  Spanish,  Dr.  Wilbur  W.  Chappel 
has  been  enabled  to  secure  his  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  Spanish  at  Southern  Methodist  University. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  Bessie  Dixon,  of 
Des  Moines,  has  been  appointed  junior  boys  matron 
at  the  Iowa  School. 

Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  The  Iowa 


Commission  for  the  Blind  has  added  two  new 
members  to  its  staff.  They  are:  Miss  Mary  Vuper,  of 
Des  Moines,  who  becomes  the  first  home  teacher  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Commission’s  staff;  and  Robert 
Moore,  who  is  employed  as  placement  agent,  filling 
the  vacancy  caused  by  M.  August  McCollom’s 
departure  to  join  the  Veterans  Administration  staff. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The 
Activity  Program  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind  was  inaugurated  on  September  25  with 
the  men’s  gym  and  swimming  class  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
This  class  will  continue  each  Monday,  and  there 
will  be  a  women’s  gym  and  swimming  class  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
Braille  classes  will  be  held  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  in  the  Society’s  club  room.  The  Current 
Events  sessions  will  start  on  October  20  and  will 
continue  on  the  third  Friday  of  each  month.  Bowl¬ 
ing  for  both  men  and  women  will  be  enjoyed  on 
Saturday  mornings  from  10  to  12  o’clock.  Mickey 
Dobbin,  who  was  for  some  time  a  salesman 
in  the  Retail  Sales  Department  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society,  is  now  in  business  for  himself,  operating  the 
Novelty  and  Gift  Shop,  in  Minneapolis.  The  facilities 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Sunshine  Home  were  not 
available  this  year,  but  the  Community  Fund  was 
able  to  arrange  for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  Welfare 
Society  camp,  near  Amery,  Wisconsin,  where  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  August  14-21  twenty-five  visually 
handicapped  women  were  treated  to  a  vacation, 
free  of  charge.  The  same  number  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  men  were  entertained  at  the  camp  from 
August  21  to  August  28. 

The  New  Yorl \  Association  for  the  Blind — Early 
in  July  121  hand-carved  canes,  a  gift  from  Arthur 
Young  and  other  residents  of  distant  Pitcairn  Island 
in  the  Pacific,  arrived  at  the  New  York  Association 
after  nearly  three  years  of  circuitous  travel  on  the 
high  seas.  First  shipped  out  on  tramp  steamer 
bound  for  New  Zealand,  the  canes  finally  arrived 
in  New  York  via  a  ship  sailing  from  Glasgow, 
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Scotland.  On  the  head  of  each  cane  is  carved 
“Pitcairn  Island,”  and  in  some  cases  the  cane  also 
bears  the  name  of  the  individual  donor. 

New  Yor\  State  School  for  the  Blind — Thirty 
students  of  the  New  York  State  School  found  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  western  secdon  of  the  state  during 
the  summer.  All  but  two  were  successful  in  their 
work,  and  some  earned  as  high  as  $60  a  week.  In 
reporting  this  activity  Eber  L.  Palmer,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  School  says:  “The  most  interesting 
project  was  at  Medina,  New  York  in  the  Heinz 
Canning  Company.  The  personnel  director  em¬ 
ployed  five  of  our  girls  for  the  summer  against  the 
desire  of  the  plant  manager  and  the  plant  fore¬ 
man.  They  are  on  a  production  bonus  system  in 
this  factory  and  the  two  operators  were  afraid  that 
employment  of  the  girls  would  slow  down  produc¬ 
tion.  After  a  summer’s  experience  they  have  com¬ 
pletely  changed  their  attitude  and  are  now 
enthusiastic  about  the  work  of  the  girls,  so  much 
so  that  they  gave  each  foreman  in  the  factory  an 
hour  for  observation  of  the  girls  at  work.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  any  of  the  Heinz  factories  throughout 
the  United  States  have  employed  visually  handi¬ 
capped  people,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  factory  at 
Medina  has  made  a  report  to  the  home  office  in 
Pittsburgh  every  two  weeks  concerning  the  work 
of  the  girls  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  they 
plan  to  give  the  information  concerning  the  work 
of  these  girls  to  all  their  factories  throughout  the 
United  States  with  the  recommendation  that  they 


consider  the  employment  of  some  visually  handi¬ 
capped  people.  Incidentally,  the  same  crew  of  girls 
have  been  asked  to  return  next  summer.” 

Texas:  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — Lon 
Alsup,  executive  secretary-director  of  the  Texas 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  reports  several  new 
appointments:  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Weber  has  been 
made  eye  medical-social  worker;  Thomas  Stone,  a 
former  outstanding  employee  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  will  act  as  placement  agent  in  the 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth  area;  Truett  Childre,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  formerly  a  home  teacher  with  the 
Commission,  has  been  made  rehabilitation  agent; 
and  Miss  Maidee  Schow,  of  Austin,  who  has  been 
serving  the  Commission  in  another  capacity  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
of  supervisor  of  industries.  Alexander  B.  Weiss,  of 
San  Antonio,  placement  agent,  is  now  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  is  receiving  additional  training. 

Workshop  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  (St. 
Paul,  Minn.) — This  workshop,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  St.  Paul  Goodwill  Industries,  and 
is  sponsored  by  the  Community  Chest,  has  greatly 
expanded  its  program  within  the  past  few  months. 
It  has  increased  its  pay  roll  four-fold,  even  though 
the  best  qualified  workers  were  selected  to  go  into 
war  jobs.  The  shop  now  employs  nineteen  workers. 
Roy  Stelzig,  former  supervisor  of  the  NYA  in  St. 
Paul,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  workshop. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  WIDER  ACCEPTANCE  AND  USE 
OF  GRADE  TWO  BRAILLE  BY  HOME  TEACHERS 

THOMAS  F.  GILMARTIN 


In  1932  Standard  English  Braille,  Grade 
Two,  was  adopted  as  the  official  braille  system 
for  the  English-speaking  countries.  Although 
at  that  time  it  was  recognized — and  still  is — as 
more  practical  than  Revised  Braille  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  because  of  its  uniformity  and 
because  of  the  time  saved  in  reading  and 
space  saved  in  writing,  its  actual  acceptance 
and  use  by  home  teachers  was  not  as  spon¬ 
taneous  and  widespread  as  might  have  been 
expected  or  desired. 

We  can  probably  assume  that  a  majority  of 
braille  readers  today  do  read  Grade  Two, 
from  the  fact  that  most  periodicals  and  pub¬ 
lications  are  in  this  grade,  and  also  since  a 

■  -  . . .  '  —  ■■  ■  ■  '  '  — 

Thomas  F.  Gilmartin  has  been  engaged  in  home  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  since 
September,  1943.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Queen’s  College, 
where  he  majored  in  sociology  and  psychology;  has  had 
special  courses  in  braille  and  teaching  methods  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University;  and  during  the  summer 
just  past,  attended  Western  Reserve  University,  where  he 
completed  his  academic  qualifications  for  home  teaching 
certification  by  the  A.A.W.B. 


large  number  of  braille  books  distributed  by 
various  libraries  during  1943  were  in  Grade 
Two.  However,  I  believe  that  if  most  of  us 
will  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
number  of  people  we  know  who  read  braille, 
we  will  agree  that  that  majority  is  not  an 
overwhelming  one,  and  that  for  the  number 
of  years  during  which  Grade  Two  has  been 
standard,  there  are  still  far  too  many  who  do 
not  read  it,  and  who  have  stopped  learning  or 
being  taught  after  mastering  Grade  One  and 
a  Half.  Figures  for  the  total  circulation  of 
volumes  in  One  and  a  Half  and  Two  by  the 
twenty-seven  distributing  libraries  last  year 
show  that  not  even  twice  as  many  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Grade  Two  as  there  were  in  One 
and  a  Half. 

At  this  point,  some  of  you  may  be  thinking 
to  yourselves:  “So  what?  What’s  the  point? 
Suppose  a  large  group  of  braille  readers  do 
not  read  Grade  Two  and  aren’t  being  taught 
to  do  so?  What’s  the  difference?  They  are 
enjoying  their  reading  and  are  satisfied.” 
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Well,  the  point  is  that  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  is  becoming  outmoded,  and  many  of 
the  present-day  best  sellers,  popular  titles, 
other  books,  and  the  magazines  which  most 
people  are  reading,  enjoying,  and  discussing, 
are  only  available  in  Grade  Two,  and  are 
therefore  denied  to  this  large  proportion  of 
readers  who  know  only  One  and  a  Half.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  probably  know,  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  ceased  publishing 
books  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  already 
many  blind  individuals  I  know,  and  several 
known  to  other  workers,  are  finding  it  a  hard¬ 
ship  that  they  do  not  know  Grade  Two,  and 
are  asking  for  home  teaching  service  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  it.  Of  course  these  indi¬ 
viduals  can,  and  many  do,  turn  to  the  Talking 
Book  for  much  of  their  reading;  but  I  hope 
that  none  of  us  advocates  substitution  of  the 
Talking  Book  for  braille,  except  for  those 
who  find  it  impossible  to  master  braille. 
Then,  too,  Grade  Two  makes  for  much  faster 
reading  and  takes  up  less  space. 

I  have  heard  of  cases  where  people  who 
had  been  taught  only  One  and  a  Half  found 
braille  reading  too  slow,  and  therefore  un¬ 
interesting.  As  a  result,  they  gave  up  the  idea 
of  reading  braille  altogether.  Perhaps  the 
knowledge  of  Grade  Two  might  have  in¬ 
creased  their  speed  just  enough  to  keep  them 
reading;  and  perhaps  continued  reading 
might  have  helped  them  to  acquire  increased 
speed  and.efficiency. 

If  it  then  appears  evident  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  wider  use  and  teaching  of  Grade 
Two,  how  can  we  home  teachers  best  fulfill 
this  need?  First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  ask 
ourselves:  “Why  has  Standard  English  Braille 
been  somewhat  slow  and  narrow  in  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  use?”  In  seeking  a  solution  to 
any  problem,  we  must  first  try  to  determine 
the  cause  of,  or  reason  for,  the  problem. 

As  I  see  it,  the  first  step  required  to  widen 
the  use  and  acceptance  of  Braille  Grade  Two 
is  to  increase  the  teaching  of  it  to  adults  by 
home  teachers.  It  might  also  be  a  good  idea 


for  the  teacher  to  test  himself  objectively  and, 
if  he  should  find  it  necessary,  take  steps  to 
better  equip  himself  to  teach  Grade  Two. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  use  of  Grade 
Two  and  of  making  certain  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  braille  readers  read  it,  I  pro¬ 
pose  the  method  of  teaching  braille  by  pro¬ 
gressing  from  full  spelling,  or  Grade  One, 
directly  into  Grade  Two,  eliminating  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  entirely.  It  is  my  belief  that 
anyone  who  can  learn  One  and  a  Half  can, 
with  very  little  extra  efTort,  learn  Grade  Two. 
In  my  experience  in  teaching  braille  by  the 
commonly  used  method  of  going  from  Grade 
One  into  Grade  One  and  a  Half  and  then 
into  Two,  I  have  found  in  several  instances 
that  the  pupil  has  become  psychologically 
overwhelmed,  confused,  and  discouraged  be¬ 
fore  he  has  scarcely  begun  to  learn.  Most  blind 
people,  especially  the  newly  blinded,  when 
taking  up  braille  are  very  anxious  to  gain  a 
reading  knowledge  of  it  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  they  may  resume  their  reading  habits. 
Because  of  this  anxiety  and  desire  to  read, 
many  pupils  after  learning  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  register  at  the  distributing  libraries,  re¬ 
ceive  reading  matter,  and  begin  reading. 
When  they  find  that  they  can  read,  and  that 
the  braille  they  have  learned  serves  their 
purpose,  they  tend  to  put  ofif  the  further  study 
of  Braille  Grade  Two.  As  a  result,  they  never 
do  get  around  to  learning  it. 

In  teaching  braille  as  well  as  print,  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  the  pupil  read  words  rather 
than  letters.  He  learns  braille  characters  pri¬ 
marily  as  they  appear  in  words.  By  this  word 
method  of  learning  to  read,  a  person  forms 
definite  mental  images  of  how  many  combi¬ 
nations  of  letters  or  words  appear  to  the  touch. 
For  example,  in  teaching  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  before  going  into  Two,  the  word  “year” 
appears  as  y-e-  and  the  ar  sign.  The  word 
“under”  as  u-n-d-<?r  sign,  and  the  word  “foun¬ 
dation”  as  f -ou  sign,  n-d-a-t-i-o-n.  In  Grade 
Two,  these  same  words  appear  as  y -ea  sign, 
r;  under,  as  dot  5  u;  and  foundation,  f -ound 
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sign,  ation  sign.  In  other  words,  after  a  pupil 
spends  considerable  time  and  effort  in  learn¬ 
ing  One  and  a  Half  and  in  forming  a  mental 
picture  of  words  as  they  appear  therein,  these 
mental  pictures  must  be  destroyed  and  re¬ 
placed  by  new  ones  formed  in  Grade  Two, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  additional  con¬ 
tractions  and  abbreviations  and  the  rules 
governing  their  use  completely  change  word 
formations.  By  using  this  method — first  teach¬ 
ing  One,  then  One  and  a  Half,  and  then 
Two — what  we  are  actually  doing  is  having 
a  student  learn  to  read  and  write  incorrectly, 
then  unlearn  what  he  has  been  taught,  and 
then  shown  the  correct  way  of  doing  it.  This 
method  of  teaching — and  I  believe  most  edu¬ 
cators  and  psychologists  will  confirm  my 
stand — violates  one  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pedagogy,  that  of  always  illustrating 
the  correct  way  first.  If  we  start  off  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  by  presenting  words  in  their  final 
contracted  form,  we  not  only  do  away  with 
the  learning  and  unlearning  process,  but  we 
make  it  less  confusing  for  the  pupil  and,  as  I 
have  found,  speed  up  learning  of  Grade  Two. 
Also,  the  pupil  must  learn  all  of  the  system 
before  he  is  able  to  read,  and  cannot,  as 
pointed  out  before,  stop  in  the  middle  after 
learning  One  and  a  Half,  and  put  off  study¬ 
ing  Grade  Two. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  people  are  not 
capable  of  learning  Grade  Two;  that  it  is  too 
hard;  that  there  are  too  many  contractions 
and  abbreviations  to  memorize — 185  as 
against  only  44  in  One  and  a  Half.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  there  are  too  many  lower-cell 
signs  to  confuse  the  student;  that  the  sense  of 
touch  of  many  is  not  keen  enough  to  discern 
the  slight  differences  which  exist  between  the 
dots  located  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cell 
and  their  corresponding  dots  on  the  right, 
thus  making  it  confusing  for  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  several  double-cell  contractions 
are  contractions,  two  separate  letters,  or  a  let¬ 
ter  followed  by  a  contraction.  For  example, 
the  double-cell  contraction  for  the  word 
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their,”  it  is  maintained,  might  be  read  as 
the  letter  L  followed  by  the  sign  for  “the.” 

Let  us  analyze  these  objections  and  see  if 
they  are  really  valid.  First  of  all,  we  are  told 
that  Grade  Two  is  too  difficult  for  many  to 
master.  As  mentioned  before,  I  believe  that 
anyone  capable  of  learning  One  and  a  Half 
is  also  capable  of  learning  Grade  Two.  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  comprises  and  makes  use  of 
all  possible  combinations  of  dots  that  are  used 
in  Grade  Two;  therefore,  learning  to  read 
Grade  Two  does  not  entail  the  learning  of 
any  new  combinations  of  dots.  It  merely  en¬ 
tails  familiarizing  oneself  with  additional 
contractions  and  abbreviations  and  the  differ- 
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ent  meanings  of  some  of  them,  depending  on 
their  position  in  a  word.  From  the  number 
of  people  who  already  read  Two,  it  would 
appear  that  anyone  endowed  with  an  average 
amount  of  intelligence  (which  these  people 
who  can  master  One  and  a  Half  must  pos¬ 
sess)  should  not  have  too  much  difficulty  in 
memorizing  the  additional  signs  in  Grade 
Two.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  more 
signs  to  learn,  but  of  these  185,  seventy-three 
are  abbreviations  which  are  practically  self- 
evident.  The  letters  themselves  hint  at  the 
word  they  represent,  and  not  much  trouble 
is  encountered  in  learning  them.  In  addition, 
there  are  several  double-cell  contractions 
which  are  used  as  whole-  and  part-word  signs, 
and  which  also  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
learn.  The  letter  used  in  these  contractions 
represents  either  the  first  or  last  letter  of  the 
word,  or  group  of  letters,  for  which  it  stands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contractions  which 
give  the  reader  no,  or  very  little,  hint  as  to 
their  meaning,  are  those  which  are  also  used 
in  Grade  One  and  a  Half.  As  for  lower-cell 
signs  confusing  the  reader,  it  is  also  true  that 
Two  makes  use  of  several  of  them,  and  at 
first  some  readers  have  trouble  recognizing 
them  as  such.  Although  there  are  only  two 
such  signs  used  in  One  and  a  Half,  i-n  and 
e-n,  all  the  others  used  in  Two  occur  in  One 
and  a  Half  as  punctuations.  If  they  are  not 
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confusing  to  the  person  in  learning  One 
and  a  Half,  why  should  they  confuse  him  in 
Grade  Two?  He  need  only  recognize  their 
different  meanings,  depending  on  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  word.  Confusing  the  right-side 
cell  dots  with  letters  in  reading  double-cell 
signs  is,  I  admit,  a  problem  for  some  to  over¬ 
come.  However,  here  again,  if  a  pupil  can 
learn  not  to  call  an  italics  sign  a  “k”  in  One 
and  a  Half,  he  should  have  little  difficulty 
with  double-cell  signs  in  Two.  This  type  of 
spacing  is  rare  in  One  and  a  Half,  but  if  the 
teacher,  when  teaching  Grade  Two,  will  give 
his  student  extra  practice  in  recognizing  these 
signs,  and  constantly  point  out  the  difference 
by  comparing  their  spacing  with  ordinary 
letter  spacing,  I  think  this  problem  can  easily 
be  solved.  Also,  I  think  that  when  the  pupil 


,  J 

finds  that  calling  these  dots  a  letter  makes  no 
reading  sense,  he  will  immediately  realize 
his  mistake  and  correct  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  more  emphasize 
the  need  for  a  wider  use  of  Grade  Two 
Braille.  In  order  to  widen  its  use,  however,  it 
will  first  be  necessary  to  teach  it  to  more 
adults;  and  since  most  adults  are  taught 
braille  by  home  teachers,  the  major  portion 
of  the  responsibility  for  increasing  its  use  and 
acceptance  lies  with  us.  It  is  an  obligation  to 
the  braille  reader  which  should  not  be  ignored 
by  the  home  teacher.  In  my  opinion,  the  fast¬ 
est,  easiest,  and  most  logical  way  to  meet  this 
obligation  is  to  teach  braille  in  the  manner 
indicated  above;  that  is,  by  eliminating 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  and  going  directly  into 
Two. 
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BROOKLYN  COUNCIL  TO  AID  VETERANS 


A  borough-wide  Veterans  Welfare  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee,  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  labor,  the  church,  veterans’ 
groups  and  social  agencies,  has  been  formed 
in  Brooklyn  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Council  for  Social  Planning,  affiliate  of 
the  Welfare  Council.  City  Court  Justice 
Murray  Hearn,  vice-chairman  of  the  Brooklyn 
Council,  heads  the  committee,  which  was 
established  to  mobilize  the  borough’s  services 


in  preparation  for  the  return  of  ex-servicemen. 

An  inventory  of  social  and  health  services 
available  to  veterans  in  Brooklyn  has  been 
compiled  and  distributed  to  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  affiliated  organizations.  The 
services  listed  include  governmental  units, 
veterans’  organizations,  and  agencies  provid¬ 
ing  vocational  counseling,  family  care,  psy¬ 
chiatric  attention,  and  aid  to  the  physically 
handicapped. 


LET’S  USE  WHAT  WE  HAVE! 

HELEN  A.  STRICKLAND 


Some  years  ago,  I  heard  Dr.  Allen  make  a 
statement  which  has  been  of  help  to  me 
throughout  my  home  teaching  experience. 
The  quotation  is  this:  “As  a  rule,  men  habitu¬ 
ally  use  only  a  small  part  of  the  powers 
which  they  actually  possess  and  which  they 
might  use  under  appropriate  conditions.” 

We,  as  home  teachers,  are  aware  of  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  but  are  we  making  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  seek  out  and  develop  the 
potential  capabilities  of  the  people  we  visit? 
And,  considering  the  shortage  of  materials, 
are  we  making  the  best  use  of  what  we  have 
at  hand? 

Most  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  settle  into  a 
matter-of-fact  routine  of  activity  consisting  of 
teaching  and  other  duties  assigned  by  the 
agency  by  which  we  are  employed.  Under 
the  pressure  of  work  and  wartime  living  it 
is  easy  to  slip  into  a  rut — but  we  don’t  have 
to  stay  there.  Neither  should  we  permit  our 
pupils  to  settle  down  to  a  lethargic  state  of 
existence  because  they  dislike  handwork  or 
have  neither  the  desire  nor  physical  stamina 
for  regular  employment. 

What  can  be  suggested  in  the  way  of  house¬ 
hold  activities  or  hobbies  for  such  persons? 
What  unusual  and  interesting  project  can  be 
initiated  which  will  give  the  individual  an 
opportunity  to  use  “the  powers  he  possesses” 
and  the  materials  at  hand  which  will  provide 
him  with  the  absorbing  interest  which  he 
needs  ? 


Miss  Helen  A.  Strickland  has  been  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  for 
seven  years.  She  served  first  as  home  teacher,  and  is 
now  supervisor  of  home  teachers. 


The  following  suggestions  are  made  for 
just  such  problem  cases.  Both  men  and 
women  have  been  considered,  but  for  the 
most  part  no  line  of  demarcation  has  been 
drawn  between  the  activities  and  hobbies  sug¬ 
gested.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  limit 
them  to  “money-makers,”  but  if  some  project 
results  in  an  income,  so  much  the  better.  They 
are,  rather,  unusual  activities  which  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  home  by  a  blind  person  with 
a  minimum  of  assistance  from  others.  With 
some  exceptions,  all  are  being  carried  on  by 
persons  today — and  the  others  have  been  out¬ 
lined  with  specific  cases  in  mind  to  keep  them 
within  the  realm  of  practical  application. 

Have  you  someone  who  is  interested  in 
gardening  who  finds  it  difficult  to  manage 
one  entirely  alone?  The  part  of  gardening 
'found  most  difficult  is  the  planting  of  seeds, 
and  identifying  and  transplanting  the  seed¬ 
lings.  Seeds  can  be  planted  in  egg  shells  filled 
with  the  proper  soil  mixture  suggested  by  a 
florist.  The  shells  may  be  embedded  in  sand 
in  an  oblong  cheesebox  with  just  the  edges 
protruding  so  that  they  may  be  easily  located 
by  touch.  When  the  seedlings  are  ready  for 
transplanting,  the  shell  can  be  transferred  to 
the  ground,  where  it  will  disintegrate,  pro¬ 
viding  lime  for  the  plant  in  the  process  of 
growth. 

Specialization  in  a  few  varieties  of  plants 
is  most  satisfactory — preferably  those  which 
can  easily  be  differentiated  from  weeds  by  a: 
sightless  person.  In  some  communities  there 
is  a  demand  for  cut  flowers  and  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  is  found  for  them  with  local  florists  who. 
pay  from  one  to  five  cents  a  bloom,  depend- 
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ing  on  the  flower.  In  a  town  which  has  no 
convenient  florist  shop,  the  opportunity  is 
even  greater.  People  often  want  table  bou¬ 
quets. 

If  one  enjoys  raising  flowers  just  so  that 
others  may  enjoy  them,  they  can  be  given  to 
friends,  shut-ins,  hospitals,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions.  One  blind  person  derived  much  satis¬ 
faction  from  packing  and  mailing  boxes  of 
flowers  to  shut-ins  in  New  York  City.  Her 
neighbors  became  interested  and  contributed 
blossoms  from  their  own  gardens.  Last  spring 
this  blind  woman  mailed  over  1800  stalks  of 
lily-of-the-valley  alone. 

Along  the  same  line  is  the  raising  of  house 
plants  which  may  be  used  for  gifts  or  sold  at 
a  profit.  Geraniums  and  ivy  are  perhaps  the 
easiest  to  manage,  as  they  are  sturdy  and  can 
be  grown  from  slips.  They  can  be  potted  indi¬ 
vidually  in  containers  made  or  purchased  for 
the  purpose.  One  attractive  container  is  made 
from  an  ordinary  flowerpot  which  has  been 
decorated  with  the  decalcomania  transfers 
which  may  be  purchased  in  the  ten-cent 
stores.  If  a  flower  design  is  used  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  it  perfectly  straight.  The 
small  size  bread  tins  (3"  x  6")  covered  with 
reed  are  narrow  enough  to  fit  on  a  window 
sill.  Filled  with  chives  or  parsley,  they  make 
an  attractive  kitchen  decoration,  and  serve  a 
useful  culinary  purpose  as  well. 

If  one  of  your  pupils  has  a  keen  interest  in 
and  an  understanding  of  music,  why  not  fos¬ 
ter  this  in  such  a  way  that  she  may  benefit 
not  only  herself,  but  others  as  well?  A  few 
good  records  which  can  be  played  on  an  elec¬ 
tric  player  or  a  Talking  Book  machine  could 
serve  as  a  basis  for  hours  of  music  apprecia¬ 
tion.  These  programs  should  be  carefully 
planned  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  group  invited 
to  listen.  For  instance,  one  might  arrange  to 
have  an  all-string  program,  or  a  Haydn  pro¬ 
gram  with  special  reference  to  features  now 
termed  “Haydnesque,”  such  as  the  surprise 
in  the  “Surprise  Symphony”;  or  a  program 
designed  to  familiarize  one  with  various  in¬ 


struments.  The  possibilities  are  endless.  With 
the  assistance  of  braille  and  Talking  Books, 
appropriate  and  informative  comments  may 
be  made  by  the  hostess  on  the  composers  and 
the  characteristics  of  their  works.  A  small 
charge  would  permit  the  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  records — or  refreshments! 

Most  women,  and  some  men,  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  in  a  kitchen.  The  making  of  orange  mar¬ 
malade  is  a  worth-while  project  at  this  time. 
Marmalade  is  suggested  because  there  are  so- 
called  “fool-proof”  recipes,  and  methods  can 
be  worked  out  which  will  eliminate  danger 
and  needless  waste.  It  is  easy  to  recognize 
good  fruit  both  by  touch  and  smell.  The 
oranges,  which  should  be  free  of  artificial 
coloring,  are  scrubbed,  cut  in  half,  juiced,  and 
strained.  A  tablespoon,  grasped  firmly  near 
the  bowl  of  the  spoon,  is  used  to  scoop  out 
the  membrane  from  the  skins,  which  are  then 
put  through  a  food  grinder  before  cooking. 
This  eliminates  tedious  slicing.  The  cooking 
need  cause  no  particular  concern  if  a  large 
enough  kettle,  one  holding  almost  three  times 
the  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  cooked,  is  used. 
Permitting  the  marmalade  to  cool  somewhat 
before  pouring  into  jars  prevents  possible  ac¬ 
cidents  from  burning  and  does  not  impair  the 
quality.  Jars  such  as  those  in  which  prepared 
baby  foods  come  make  excellent  containers, 
as  they  are  uniform  in  size,  wide-mouthed, 
have  tight-fitting  covers,  and  cost  nothing. 
Pouring  paraffin  from  an  old  coffeepot  or 
pitcher  prevents  waste  and  is  convenient. 
Marmalade  so  made  costs  seven  to  ten  cents 
a  glass  and  could  sell  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Cookies  offer  another  opportunity  for  spe¬ 
cialization,  although  it  has  been  said  that 
cookies  are  difficult  for  a  blind  person  to  make 
unless  they  are  of  the  variety  which  can  be 
baked  in  a  sheet  and  cut  upon  removal  from 
the  oven.  However,  drop  cookies  can  be  easily 
made  by  baking  them  in  cupcake  tins — large 
or  small,  depending  on  the  size  desired.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  providing 
cookies  of  a  uniform  size,  thus  making  it 
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easier  to  figure  the  cost  per  dozen  if  they  are 
to  be  sold.  Icebox  cookies  are  also  easy  to 
manage.  Telephone  orders  may  be  taken  for 
the  cookies,  or  they  can  be  disposed  of  through 
a  neighborhood  store.  It  does  not  take  long 
to  establish  a  reputation  as  a  good  cookie 
maker. 

If  someone  knows  how  to  make  good  bread, 
why  not  encourage  regular  baking?  Many 
people  \vould  welcome  the  opportunity  to  buy 
freshly  baked  bread  or  biscuits.  The  same 
is  true  of  baked  beans.  One  woman  takes  or¬ 
ders  from  people  in  her  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  on  Friday,  and  the  hot  beans  are  ready 
for  the  customers  who  are  glad  to  run  over 
for  them  at  suppertime  on  Saturday.  A  little 
imagination  and  searching  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  reveal  other  possibili¬ 
ties  for  kitchen  hobbyists. 

Some  people  have  a  faculty  for  gathering 
and  disseminating  news.  Could  this  not  be 
directed  into  constructive  channels?  There 
are  opportunities  for  men  and  women  in 
small  towns  to  serve  as  reporters  for  daily 
papers.  The  news  items  can  be  obtained  by 
telephone  and  the  typewritten  items  for¬ 
warded  to  the  paper. 

One  man  conducts  a  question-and-answer 
column  on  current  affairs.  His  topic  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  Civilian  Defense.  Such  a  column  on  a 
special  topic  of  one’s  own  choosing  is  often 
acceptable  to  a  small-town  newspaper. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  people  have  a  yen  to 
do  creative  writing.  Help  them  to  work  out 
methods  whereby  they  can  revise  and  correct 
their  work  with  a  minimum  of  assistance 
from  other  people  by  making  use  of  the  type¬ 
writer,  braillewriter,  or  a  dictaphone.  Even 
if  the  material  is  not  acceptable  for  publica¬ 
tion,  satisfaction  is  derived  from  the  writing, 
and  one  can  never  tell  when  some  manuscript 
may  be  accepted.  One  young  blind  woman 
who  is  also  badly  crippled  with  arthritis  has 
devoted  hours  to  writing,  and  occasionally 
she  has  had  something  published.  She  writes 
a  rough  draft  in  braille,  and,  after  revision, 
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dictates  the  material  to  a  dictaphone  which 
enables  her  to  play  back  her  work  and  make 
further  corrections. 

A  person  living  in  a  community  with 
limited  library  facilities  could  establish  a 
small  lending  library  for  the  benefit  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  using  the  twenty-five-cent 
pocket  edition  books.  A  very  simple  record 
of  loans  could  be  kept  in  braille,  and  braille 
labels  pasted  inside  the  book  cover  would 
facilitate  handling.  If  patronage  warranted  it, 
other  books  could  be  put  into  circulation. 

A  telephone  can  be  the  instrument  for  de¬ 
veloping  several  projects.  One  woman  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintains  contacts  between  the 
“haves”  and  “have-nots”  to  facilitate  the  ex¬ 
change  of  surplus  products.  A  man  takes  tele- 
%  phone  orders  for  groceries,  then  hires  a  guide 
with  a  car  and  goes  once  a  week  to  wholesale 
houses  where  the  articles  are  bought  and  then 
delivered  at  a  considerable  saving  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Another  man  has  established  a  twenty- 
four-hour  telephone  service  exchange  for  pro¬ 
fessional  people,  and  it  has  developed  so  that 
he  now  earns  about  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  One  woman  who  does  not  mind 
rising  early,  is  a  “human  alarm  clock”  for 
defense  workers  and  others  in  her  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Her  own  clock  and  her  braille  notations 
help  her  to  maintain  her  reputation  as  a  re¬ 
liable  alarm  clock. 

A  man  may  often  be  interested  in  radio 
work,  and  with  persistence  he  can  qualify 
for  an  amateur  radio  broadcaster’s  license. 
Courses  at  a  state  trade  school  would  give 
him  the  technical  knowledge  he  needs. 

Collecting  things  affords  enjoyment  to 
many  people  and  collections  may  be  made  of 
almost  anything  which  appeals  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Keys,  buttons,  crosses,  potholders, 
pitchers,  knives,  arrowheads,  pins,  shells, 
rocks,  and  minerals  are  some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  collected  by  blind  people. 
Collections  are  limited  only  by  the  space 
available  to  house  them. 
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The  late  Miss  Lydia  Hayes,  in  describing 
the  rights  of  the  blind,  mentioned  the  right  to 
serve.  Perhaps  we  do  not  emphasize  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  need  and  right  of  a  blind  person 
to  be  of  service  to  others.  It  does  a  lot  for 
one — anyone — to  realize  that  he  is  really  of 
service  and  has  something  to  give. 

Many  men  and  women  could  be  of  definite 
service  in  the  field  of  Scouting  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  character-building  organization,  and  some 
have  had  experience  before  losing  their  sight. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  leaders,  and  youngsters 
would  be  glad  of  a  hand  with  intricate  knot¬ 
ting,  rope  splicing,  signal  practice  on  a  buzzer 
or  telegraph  key,  and  the  identification  of 
bird  calls,  in  which  the  Talking  Book  would 
be  of  help. 

Women,  and  some  men,  are  knitting  for 
the  Red  Cross  or  some  war  relief  agency. 
Blind  women  are  folding  surgical  dressings, 
and  one  has  supplied  all  those  of  a  certain 
type  needed  at  one  state  sanatorium. 

One  young  woman  who  is  crippled  as  well 
as  blind,  heard  of  a  bedridden  blind  woman 
who  has  no  relatives,  and  was  encouraged  to 


write  a  weekly  letter  to  her.  She  has  done 
this  faithfully  for  a  year  and  the  delightfully 
refreshing  letters  are  bringing  much  joy  and 
inspiration  to  the  patient. 

Occasionally  persons  with  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion  are  good  storytellers  but  they  need  an 
audience.  Encourage  them  to  practice  on  you, 
and  later,  on  their  own  or  their  neighbors’ 
children.  Suggest  incidents  about  which 
stories  can  be  woven.  Expression  may  be  slow 
at  first,  but  children  are  not  critical  if  there 
is  sufficient  dramatic  action  portrayed. 

Limitation  of  space  does  not  at  this  time 
permit  a  discussion  of  the  incentives  and 
motivation  which  may  be  used  to  initiate  and 
carry  to  a  successful  conclusion  these  home 
activities;  neither  have  the  benefits — both  tan¬ 
gible  and  intangible — been  mentioned.  Each 
problem  case  requires  individualized  treat¬ 
ment. 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  the  total  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  reveal 
opportunities  which  will  utilize  to  the  best 
advantage  the  “powers”  of  the  individual  and 
the  materials  available. 
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CARL  CAMP 


The  first  real  program  for  the  blind  in  New 
Hampshire  was  begun  in  1913.  At  this  time 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  passed  a  law 
placing  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  which  was  one  of 
the  predecessors  of  the  present  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare.  The  first  state  law 
was  a  broad  and  comprehensive  one.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  was  authorized  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services  for  the  blind,  including 
financial  aid,  medical  care,  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  the  education  of  blind  children, 
as  well  as  social  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  adult  blind.  As  the  different  programs 
for  the  blind  developed  under  this  law,  those 
concerned  with  its  administration  were  aware 
of  and  thankful  for  two  phases  of  the  law  in 
particular. 

In  the  first  place,  full  responsibility  for  the 
blind  has  remained  with  the  Department 
from  the  very  outset.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  has  undergone  many  changes 
since  1913,  losing  some  of  its  former  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  taking  on  new  ones,  it  has  lost  no 
part  of  its  full  responsibility  for  the  blind  to 
any  other  state  department.  We  like  to  think 
that  this  factor  makes  for  a  higher  degree  of 
integration  and  more  continuity  of  purpose. 


Before  assuming  his  present  duties  as  supervisor  of  the 
Division  of  Blind  Services  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  July,  1943*  Carl  Camp 
was  employed  for  seven  years  at  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  where  he  was  at  different  times  home 
teacher,  shop  social  worker,  and  supervisor  of  the  men  s 
occupational  department  and  recreation. 


Secondly,  the  1913  law  was  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  the  Department  to  modify 
its  philosophy  and  methods  from  time  to  time 
as  the  occasion  required.  Furthermore,  the 
law  was  broad  enough  for  the  Department 
to  undertake  new  programs,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Barden-La  Follette  Act,  without  resorting 
to  new  legislation. 

As  occurred  throughout  most  of  the  coun¬ 
try  after  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
New  Hampshire  reorganized  its  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  into  its  present  streamlined 
form  in  1938.  Public  assistance  throughout 
all  of  New  Hampshire  was  put  on  a  state- 
administered  basis.  In  all  of  the  state’s  ten 
counties,  district  offices  of  the  Department 
were  set  up  to  handle  directly  an  integrated 
case  load.  These  offices  are  a  part  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Division  of  Field  Services  and  are 
supervised  by  state  field  supervisors. 

The  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  is  also 
an  integral  part  of  the  Department’s  Division 
of  Field  Services.  New  Hampshire  being  a 
small  state  in  area  and  population,  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Services  to  the  Blind  can  operate 
from  the  state  office  in  Concord  and  service 
the  blind  throughout  the  entire  state.  The 
district  offices  and  the  Division  of  Services  to 
the  Blind  share  responsibility  in  the  Aid  to 
Needy  Blind  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  blind  not  on  public  assistance,  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Services  to  the  Blind  has  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  rehabilitation. 

When  the  Department  receives  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  Blind  Aid,  the  district  office  in  the 
given  area  first  investigates  the  case,  obtain¬ 
ing  a  physician’s  eye  report  and  other  infor- 
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mation  necessary  to  establish  the  eligibility  of 
the  applicant.  During  this  stage,  the  Division 
of  Services  to  the  Blind  acts  as  a  consultant  to  , 
the  district  office.  Once  the  application  is  ac¬ 
cepted  for  Blind  Aid,  and  likewise  when  ap¬ 
plication  is  rejected,  the  Division  makes  a 
complete  social  diagnosis  of  the  individual  to 
determine  feasibility  of  rehabilitation  services. 
The  Blind  Service  Division  worker  decides 
on  the  basis  of  his  and  the  district  office’s  find¬ 
ings  whether  the  individual  is  in  need  of  such 
special  services.  In  the  case  of  a  blind  person 
receiving  other  public  assistance,  the  services 
of  the  district  office  and  the  Division  of  Serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Blind  are  likewise  closely  co¬ 
ordinated,  each  having  its  respective  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  Division  maintains  a  register  of  the 
blind  containing  the  names  of  all  the  known 
blind  in  the  state.  As  of  September  1,  1944, 
this  register  totals  704  names.  In  addition  to 
this  figure,  we  have  several  names  of  persons 
referred  to  us  as  prospective  blind  cases.  A 
physician’s  eye  report  is  required  in  each  case 
before  the  name  is  put  on  the  register.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  no  doubt  many 
persons  who  are  still  unknown  to  us.  There¬ 
fore,  we  estimate  that  at  the  utmost  there  are 
about  750  bona  fide  blind  cases  in  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  state  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  491,524.  This  represents  a  ratio  of  1.5 
blind  persons  per  1000  population.  Before  any 
name  is  placed  on  the  Blind  Register,  a  physi¬ 
cian’s  eye  report  must  be  filled  out  by  an 
ophthalmologist.  Though  we  have  as  regular 
procedure  insisted  that  all  blind  cases  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  an  ophthalmologist,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  make  a  few  exceptions.  Owing 
to  the  present  traveling  difficulties  and  short¬ 
age  of  qualified  physicians,  a  few  names  have 
been  placed  on  the  register  on  the  basis  of  a 
physician’s  eye  report  signed  by  a  medical 
doctor  or  optometrist.  These  were  instances 
where  no  practical  value  would  have  been 
served  by  insisting  on  an  examination  by  an 
ophthalmologist,  as  the  patient  was  bedridden, 


or  in  a  similarly  incapacitated  condition. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  source  of  referrals, 
the  town  clerks  in  the  state  serve  as  a  major 
source.  Each  year  the  Division  writes  a  letter 
to  every  town  clerk,  county  farm,  and  state 
institution  listing  the  names  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  already  known  to  be  living 
in  that  particular  town  or  institution.  The 
clerk  is  asked  to  indicate  whether  any  of 
these  persons  has  moved  away  or  died.  He  is 
also  asked  to  list  the  names  of  any  blind  per¬ 
sons  living  in  his  town  whose  names  have 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  letter.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  register  is  kept  pretty  well  up  to  date. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  work  for  the 
blind  in  New  Hampshire  has  gradually  un¬ 
dergone  a  radical  change.  As  is  no  doubt  true 
in  other  states,  we  have  come  to  accept  and 
actually  put  into  practice  a  basic  concept  of 
modern  social  work,  namely,  the  individual¬ 
ized  approach  to  people’s  needs.  Our  program 
for  the  blind  today  is  based  on  the  individual 
and  his  needs.  No  longer  do  we  like  to  talk 
in  terms  of  programs  or  patterns  for  the  blind, 
but  instead  we  like  to  talk  in  terms  of  per¬ 
sons  and  individuals.  First  and  uppermost  in 
our  minds  is  the  question:  what  would  a 
blind  person  be  doing  if  he  were  not  blind? 
Then  we  try  to  think  through  and  work  out 
with  him  a  plan  of  action  which  would  grad¬ 
ually  restore  him  to  his  normal  position  in 
life. 

In  other  words,  we  try  to  set  the  pattern  to 
the  individual  and  not  the  individual  to  a 
specified  pattern.  If  the  blind  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  more  opportunity  for  a  fuller 
and  more  normal  life,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  individualized  case-work  approach  comes 
closer  to  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  than 
the  orthodox  approach  of  twenty  years  ago. 

New  Hampshire  fully  recognizes  the  in¬ 
dispensable  part  which  the  well-established 
and  universally  accepted  programs  have 
played  in  promoting  work  for  the  blind.  The 
sheltered  shop,  the  handicrafts,  and  other 
similar  programs  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
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answering  the  needs  of  the  blind.  However, 
while  these  may  have  been  the  only  answer, 
or  the  best  that  society  could  devise  at  the 
.time,  they  have  now  completed  their  valuable 
contribution  to  the  field.  It  remains  for  us  to 
make  the  most  of  this  past  experience  in  the 
field  and  to  use  it  as  a  base  for  new  and  better 
programs  for  serving  the  blind.  As  a  result  of 
this  experience,  we  know  that  the  shift  of 
emphasis  should  be  from  the  handicapped  as 
a  group  to  the  individual  as  a  person.  Let  us 
see  how  this  approach  works  in  practice. 

When  a  blind  person  comes  to  our  atten¬ 
tion,  a  worker  from  the  Division  goes  into 
the  home  and  makes  a  complete  social  diag¬ 
nosis.  Each  blind  person  is  seen  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  having  interests  and  capacities  of  his 
own.  The  individual’s  environment  is  also 
taken  into  account  so  that  the  worker  may 
determine  just  what  effect  the  environment 
has  had  on  the  individual  and  what  effect  may 
be  expected  in  the  future  from  this  factor. 
With  an  eye  on  the  individual  factor  and  the 
environmental  factor,  the  worker  tries  to 
think  through  and  plan  with  the  client  as  to 
how  he  is  going  to  make  the  most  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  on  hand  in  the  light  of  his  own 
capacity  and  preference.  The  worker  tries  to 
help  him  to  a  better  understanding  of  himself 
so  that  he  may  be  better  able  to  help  himself 
toward  regaining  that  position  in  life  which 
he  would  have  been  enjoying  if  he  had  not 
lost  his  sight. 

New  Hampshire  likes  to  think  of  the  home 
teacher  as  a  real  social  worker  using  the  indi¬ 
vidualized  approach  and  case-work  skills.  Of 
course,  she  must  also  be  equipped  to  teach 
braille  and  the  crafts;  but  these  are  not  to 
be  taught  indiscriminately  to  every  person 
merely  because  of  blindness.  Instead,  they  are 
taught  only  when  the  individual  feels  a  need 
for  braille  and  the  crafts.  Teaching  of  the 
traditional  skills  should  therefore  never  play 
more  than  a  secondary  role  in  the  home 
teacher’s  general  plan  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  an  individual. 


In  helping  the  individual  to  become  ad¬ 
justed,  the  home  teacher  could  spend  her 
time  to  better  advantage  by  teaching  her 
client  to  perform,  with  ease,  all  the  normal 
routines  of  life.  For  example,  the  newly 
blinded  man  may  be  taught  to  shave  himself 
and  care  for  his  personal  appearance.  If  the 
client  in  question  is  a  woman  who  was  a 
housekeeper,  the  home  teacher  can  show  her, 
through  the  use  of  special  techniques  and 
devices,  how  she  can  again  perform  her 
chores  in  the  home.  To  illustrate  this  point: 

I  am  familiar  with  several  blind  men  and 
women  who  have  been  taught  to  make  fancy 
baskets  and  to  knit  beautifully;  however, 
these  same  individuals  will  not  venture  one 
step  out  of  the  home  without  an  escort.  In 
these  instances  the  home  teacher  who  took 
the  pains  to  teach  them  the  crafts  might  have 
spent  her  time  to  better  advantage  instruct¬ 
ing  them  in  things  which  would  be  more 
useful  to  them.  In  other  words,  let  us  teach 
the  blind  to  meet  the  normal  demands  which 
life  makes  upon  them.  Let  us  be  careful  not 
to  complicate  the  situation  by  asking  them  to 
learn  skills  that  would  have  no  practical  use 
for  them  in  life.  The  problem  of  becoming 
readjusted  is  complicated  enough  without 
adding  any  new  problems. 

The  home  teaching  program  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  home  industries  program. 
Our  home  industries  program  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  been  providing  thirty  or  forty  blind 
home  workers  with  little  more  than  pin 
money  for  the  articles  which  they  make 
and  which  are  sold  through  church  sales, 
etc.  The  actual  value  of  such  a  service  to  the 
blind  is  highly  questionable.  The  amount  of 
money  earned  cannot  be  affecting  their  lives 
very  much.  If  this  work  serves  only  to  occupy 
their  time,  is  there  not  a  better  way  to  do  this 
than  by  making  baskets? 

The  purpose  of  home  industries  should  be 
clearly  defined.  If  the  home  industries  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  justify  itself,  it  should  provide  at 
least  a  subsistence  income  to  a  given  number 
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of  blind  workers  confined  to  their  homes. 

New  Hampshire  would  like  to  reorganize 
a  home  industries  service  which  will  furnish 
a  six-  or  eight-dollar-a-week  minimum  in¬ 
come  to  those  workers  capable  of  being 
regularly  employed  in  their  own  homes  but 
not  in  outside  employment.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  objectives,  we  shall  simply  have  to 
wait  until  normal  conditions  are  again  re¬ 
stored  in  regard  to  personnel  and  the  supply 
of  available  raw  material.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  our  objectives,  and  in  the  meantime  can 
plan  for  their  execution  in  the  future. 

The  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  has 
gradually  carried  over  the  individualized  case¬ 
work  approach  into  its  placement  program. 
We  have  become  more  and  more  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  a  sound  placement  program 
goes  further  than  simply  finding  any  job  for 
a  blind  person.  Wherever  possible  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  help  our  client  carefully  choose, 
train  for,  and  become  established  in  that 
vocation  which  is  most  suited  to  his  interests 
and  capacities. 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  state. 
A  major  part  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
farming  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is  logical, 
therefore,  that  some  of  our  blind  would  like 
to  pursue  this  occupation,  as  they  might  have 
done  before  losing  their  sight.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Division  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  New  Hampshire  Association  for 
the  blind  establish  the  Barnes  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  in  1942.  The  School  is  located 
in  Henniker,  New  Hampshire,  and  is  the 
only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
Barnes  School  is  really  a  good-sized,  up-to- 
date  farm  in  operation.  It  has  become  the 
vocational  training  center  for  the  rural  blind 
wishing  to  make  farming  their  means  of  live¬ 
lihood.  Its  students  are  offered  a  rigorous  and 
comprehensive  training  course  which  lasts 
from  ten  to  twelve  months.  The  course  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  classroom  the 
blind  trainees  receive  an  intensive  course  in 


agricultural  theory.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
is  spent  in  the  chickenhouse  or  in  the  barns, 
or  in  the  workshed,  or  out  in  the  fields  where 
the  pupils  themselves  do  the  work  under  the 
skillful  supervision  of  Merton  Lake,  the 
superintendent. 

The  blind  trainees  are  also  taught  braille, 
typing,  and  the  use  of  specially  adapted  de¬ 
vices  such  as  the  braille  thermometer  and  the 
egg  scale.  In  addition  to  making  qualified 
farmers  of  its  trainees,  the  School  strives  to 
help  them  become  well-adjusted,  self-reliant, 
and  independent  individuals.  This  school  not 
only  serves  New  Hampshire,  but  will  accept 
blind  applicants  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
over  from  any  state  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

For  blind  people  who  are  not  interested  in 
farming,  the  Division  has  resorted  to  other 
occupational  outlets.  For  those  interested  in 
and  equipped  for  factory  work,  the  Division 
has  been  conducting  an  industrial  placement 
program.  During  the  past  year  fifteen  blind 
men  and  women  have  been  placed  in  essen¬ 
tial  and  nonessential  industry.  Three  others 
have  placed  themselves  in  similar  jobs.  The 
Division  also  placed  one  in  a  secretarial  posi¬ 
tion  operating  a  dictaphone.  Another  blind 
person  was  placed  in  a  kitchen  job  in  one  of 
the  state  institutions.  Two  more  were  placed 
on  a  stand  concession  opened  by  the  Division. 

During  the  autumn  of  1943  the  Depart¬ 
ment  closed  its  broom  shop  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  twenty-seven  years.  This  shop 
employed  eleven  men,  earning  a  minimum 
wage  of  $16  a  week.  Though  this  shop  had 
more  business  in  recent  years  than  it  could 
handle,  it  was  still  costing  the  Department 
about  $3000  a  year.  Whatever  the  reason  may 
have  been  for  this  deficit,  the  Department 
finally  decided  that  this  shop  had  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Seven  of  the  eleven  blind  workers 
were  placed  in  industry  and  are  doing  quite 
well,  and  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  they 
are  earning  their  own  way.  One  of  the  eleven 
workers  found  his  own  job.  Two  others  de¬ 
cided  to  retire  because  of  their  age  and  health. 
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The  closing  of  the  shop  worked  a  hardship 
on  only  one  worker,  who  is  a  deaf-mute. 

No  doubt  some  of  our  present  placements 
will  peter  out  after  the  war.  However,  I 
strongly  doubt  whether  the  Department  will 
ever  again  resort  to  a  sheltered  shop.  It  will 
seek  a  solution  of  the  employment  problem 
for  the  blind  in  more  and  better  placements 
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in  industry,  in  the  professions,  in  small  pri¬ 
vate  businesses,  in  expansion  of  the  stand 
program,  and  in  a  reorganized  home  indus¬ 
tries  service  for  the  restricted  worker. 

New  Hampshire  still  has  many  obstacles 
to  overcome  before  attaining  its  ultimate  goal, 
but  some  progress  has  been  made,  and  we  are 
confident  that  we  can  go  much  further. 


INDIA  LOOKS  TO  POSTWAR 
EDUCATION  OF  HER  BLIND 


The  Bureau  of  Education,  India,  has  just 
issued  a  publication,  Postwar  Educational 
Development  in  India,  in  which  a  good  deal 
of  space  is  devoted  to  a  chapter  on  “The 
Education  of  the  Handicapped.”  On  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  concerns  the  blind,  the  publica¬ 
tion  has  this  to  say:  “The  census  of  1931  puts 
the  number  of  the  blind  in  British  India  (ex¬ 
cluding  Burma)  at  435,078,  but  census  figures 
can  hardly  be  relied  on  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  as  there  is  no  standard  definition  of 
blindness  in  this  country.  If  the  definition 
adopted  by  the  English  Board  of  Education 
be  accepted,  namely,  ‘so  blind  as  to  be  unable 
to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential,’  expert  calculation  would  then  raise 
the  number  of  the  blind  population  in  India 
in  1941  to  about  2,000,000  with  about  400,- 
000  in  the  six-to-fourteen  age-group.  “What 
has  been  done  up  to  date  to  tackle  this 
problem  has  been  very  largely  due  to  vol¬ 
untary  philanthropic  enterprise.  There  are 
in  existence  33  societies  which  are  gallantly 
facing  this  enormous  challenge;  of  these,  25 
are  for  the  blind  only,  6  are  for  both  blind 
and  deaf,  1  is  in  combination  with  a  poor 
asylum,  and  1  with  a  cripple  home.  Altogether 
they  have  a  total  enrollment  of  1,156  blind 
people,  of  whom  99^  are  ma^es  an<^  *5^ 


females.  Of  this  number  987  are  children. 

“If  the  problem  is  to  be  effectively  tackled, 
the  services  provided  must  be  comprehensive. 
It  is  true  that  in  other  countries  blind  wel¬ 
fare  work  has  been  pioneered  by  private 
philanthropy  and  the  State  has  come  in  when 
private  enterprise  had  already  made  appre¬ 
ciable  progress.  This  country,  however,  has 
waited  long  enough  and  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  State  should  take  up  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  general  scheme,  though  it  will  no 
doubt  at  all  times  encourage  and  welcome 
voluntary  assistance.  “The  Board  have  urged 
that  comprehensive  legislation  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  blind  should  be  promoted  on 
the  lines  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  Great 
Britain.  Such  legislation  should  ensure,  among 
other  measures,  the  compulsory  education  of 
blind  children  as  well  as  facilities  for  voca¬ 
tional  training  to  provide  employment  for 
the  employable  blind  and  financial  help  for 
those  who  cannot  be  made  self-supporting. 

.  .  It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the 
Government  of  India  have  recently  appointed 
Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  to  study  the  problem 
and  prepare  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  im¬ 
proving  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind 
population.” 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


The  Resident  Teachers’  Retreat 


On  my  last  professional  visit  in  England 
I  was  shown  new  departments  called  hostels. 
These,  as  I  recall  them,  were  living  quarters 
for  older  students  or  workers — were  distinct 
houses,  either  within  or  without  the  grounds, 
but  alwavs  conducted  to  be  as  little  institu- 
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tional  and  as  much  homelike  as  feasible  with 
fairly  large  groups.  Indeed,  such  was  their 
main  purpose.  Of  course,  I  heartily  approved, 
admiring  them  as  resembling  my  cottage 
families  at  home. 

The  headmaster  of  a  British  school  for  the 
blind  showed  me  in  1930  a  little  old  structure 
in  his  grounds,  which  he  was  fitting  up  as  a 
"hostel''  for  those  of  his  resident  staff  need¬ 
ing  an  occasional  change  in  surroundings — 
say,  week  ends  in  stay-at-home  weather.  “You 
will  notice,”  he  explained,  “that  I  have  made 
it  a  lounge  complete  with  kitchenette,  tiny 
laundry,  etc.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not 
fill  a  real  want.” 

My  interest  was  immediate;  for,  a  year  or 
so  before,  Dr.  Frieda  Kieffer,  while  conduct¬ 
ing  at  our  Kindergarten  the  “Foundation- 
Perkins  Experimental  School,”  had  suggested 
turning  a  large  second-story  room  into  just 
such  a  rest-haven.  This  was  done  forthwith 
under  a  self-appointed  committee  of  teachers, 
who  were  given  a  fair  sum  to  spend  for  fur¬ 
nishings.  A  member  used  to  tell  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  she  had  had  in  selecting  the  dishes  and 
other  tableware. 

Naturally  the  little  venture  took,  and  in 
the  very  first  winter,  companionable  teachers, 
mostly  by  twos,  arranged  to  share  possession. 
Pupils  had  no  access;  and  of  course  menfolk 
did  not  intrude. 

Such  a  resort  might  well  become  more  th^n 
a  rest-haven — perhaps  to  some  lonely  spinster 


a  spiritual  sanctuary.  Certainly  our  family 
system,  intended  for  maximum  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  is  some¬ 
what  confining  to  the  former,  and  so  invites 
her  too  frequent  absence.  Though  one  might 
hold  a  tiny  tea  in  her  room,  or  suite — and 
some  did  so — still  a  complete  change  of  at¬ 
mosphere  is  occasionally  yearned  for  as  an 
escape. 

This  new  room  discovered  new  uses.  The 
good-bye  tea  to  our  Miss  Jessica  Langworthy 
was  held  there.  There,  former  Harvard  Class 
members,  already  on  the  staff,  have  received 
the  yearly  newcomers.  Many  an  affair  becomes 
wholesomely  attractive  merely  by  being  non- 
institutional;  and  whatsoever  is  got  up  and 
carried  out  spontaneously  and  without  having 
to  ask  permission  implies  freedom  and  so  is 
more  genuinely  enjoyed  than  the  formal  re¬ 
ception  to  which  some  go  who  would  prefer 
to  stay  away. 

Our  lower  school  staff  members,  who  do 
not  room  in  suites  like  those  in  the  upper 
school,  have  been  the  ones  to  escape  to  the 
rest-haven — engaging  it  by  writing  on  a  cal¬ 
endar  which  hangs  there.  At  odd  times,  when 
it  would  not  be  otherwise  wanted,  a  teacher 
has  prepared  in  it  an  invitation  dinner  to 
those  who  like,  say,  Italian  cooking;  another, 
a  birthday  cake  for  a  surprise  party.  Again, 
an  instructress  in  handwork,  herself  an 
alumna,  has  given  picnic  lunches  there  to 
groups  of  her  former  schoolmates  on  a  visit 
to  get  new  ideas  for  making  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents.  I  am  told  that  this  retreat  has  well 
served  its  original  purpose,  and  continues  to 
do  so,  particularly  and  oftenest  for  those 
teachers  who  have  once  found  refreshment 
and  reconditioning  there. 
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DARK-ROOM  WORK 

HAROLD  E. 

For  over  a  year  now  I  have  been  studying 
the  possibilities  of  employment  for  the  blind 
and  wondering  why  there  shouldn’t  be  greater 
opportunities  for  sightless  people  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  photography. 

I  have  been  a  professional  photographer  for 
fourteen  years,  having  grown  up  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  also  had  the  expert  guidance  of  a 
dad  who  has  spent  forty  years  in  this  pro¬ 
fession.  Consequently  I  feel  rather  well 
schooled  in  the  subject,  from  a  commercial 
angle  at  least. 

As  everyone  knows,  photography  includes 
a  lot  of  “dark-room”  duties.  Before  we  had 
high-speed  emulsion  films,  much  of  this  work 
could  be  carried  on  under  red-illuminated 
safelights  which  cast  barely  enough  glow  to 
enable  the  worker  to  see  the  work  being  done. 
Today  the  developing  and  loading  of  films 
is  carried  on  in  total  darkness  and  must  be 
accomplished  strictly  by  touch. 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  work, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  blind  person  would  be 
entirely  capable  of  doing  dar\-room  ivor\ 
with  a  competence  even  exceeding  that  of 
those  with  sight. 

I  am  not  thinking  only  in  terms  of  veterans 
returning  from  this  war  without  sight,  but 
of  the  already  existing  numbers  of  civilian 
blind  as  well.  There  should  be  a  place  for  them 
in  this  work  which,  so  far,  has  gone  largely 
undeveloped  as  a  field  of  possible  employ- 
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IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
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ment  for  the  blind.  A  few  words  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  might  be  worth  reading. 

The  average  photographer  doing  any  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  usually  has  about  three  to  five 
hours  of  film  developing  work  daily.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  these  hours 
are  spent  in  darkness.  The  total  operation  of 
developing  films  comprises  several  steps.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  time  is  actually  spent  in 
total  darkness  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
remaining  operations  of  this  phase  of  photog¬ 
raphy  could  not  be  done  in  darkness  pro¬ 
vided  the  employee  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and  where  he  was  doing  it. 

In  studios  doing  this  volume  work  the 
process  of  developing  films  is  a  time  and 
temperature  proposition.  Certain  chemicals 
are  kept  in  containers  handily  spaced  in  the 
laboratory;  and  since  even  the  photographer 
with  sight  must  spend  at  least  nine  minutes 
in  total  darkness  for  every  batch  of  films  he 
processes,  the  working  tools — trays,  tanks,  etc. 
— must  be  within  “sightless  reach”  of  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

Timing  is  all  carried  on  by  automatic  timers 
of  the  alarm  type.  It  is  not  required  that  these 
be  seen  for  accurate  use.  The  steps  in  proces¬ 
sing  films  are  logical,  orderly,  routine  opera¬ 
tions  which  can  be  learned  readily  by  any 
reasonably  bright  individual.  Once  a  blind 
employee  had  a  “touch  knowledge”  of  the 
tool-placement  of  the  laboratory  there  should 
be  no  difficult^  involved  in  getting  about  on 
the  job. 

Perhaps  the  major  requisite  for  a  blind 
employee  in  work  of  this  kind  would  be  a 
keen  memory;  he  would  have  to  be  extremely 
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accurate  in  recalling  at  all  times  the  position 
of  the  films  being  developed,  the  number  of 
films  in  the  tanks,  and  the  elapsed  time  for 
each  tank;  and  be  alert  to  discover  any  error 
made  mechanically  in  the  loading  process. 
From  what  I  have  heard  and  read  concerning 
blind  people,  I  believe  the  majority  have, 
through  necessity,  developed  keen  memories. 

The  various  steps  in  the  work  of  developing 
films  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  taught  to 
the  new  blind  employee  by  a  person  with 
sight  and  the  process  followed  through  for 
some  time  with  the  blind  worker  until  both 
were  confident  of  the  results.  I  see  absolutely 
no  reason  why  a  blind  laboratory  worker  in 
photography  should  not  become  exceptionally 
skilled  in  the  fast  handling  of  films  under 
these  conditions. 

So  far  we  have  mentioned  only  the  average 
studio  and  its  problems  and  possibilities.  We 
must  mention  also  the  photofinishing  plant 
which  uses  automatic  and  modern  film-de¬ 
veloping  machines.  These  machines  require 
only  that  they  be  loaded;  the  machines  do 
the  rest.  In  such  plants,  of  which  there  are 
many,  the  process  of  loading  the  machine  is 
also  a  job  which  is  done  in  total  darkness. 
The  average  plant  will  have  from  five  to  six 
hours’  work  daily  on  this  type  equipment.  Not 
many  hours  for  the  average  employee,  per¬ 
haps,  but  a  nice  day’s  work  for  a  blind  per¬ 
son  interested  in  holding  an  important  job. 


Of  necessity,  jobs  which  the  blind  can  do 
in  photography  are  at  the  present  time  limited 
to  those  jobs  dealing  with  dark-room  work.  I 
believe,  though,  that  other  duties  as  well 
could  be  found  by  experimentation. 

It  is  my  intention  at  any  rate  to  give  this 
project  a  fair  trial.  It  is  an  undertaking  which, 
unfortunately,  must  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
war  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  in  the 
Navy  for  the  duration,  doing  photographic 
work,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  I  be  available 
personally  to  guide  this  project  and  discover 
any  new  possibilities  for  employment  of  the 
blind.  Photography  is  making  vast  strides, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  many  and  varied  openings  for  all 
types  of  workers  in  this  field. 

The  successful  employer  is  one  who  is  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  efficient  help  to  grow  with 
the  firm — employees  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  their  work  and  who,  if  successful, 
will  stick  with  the  firm  for  a  long  time.  I 
believe  that  the  blind  person  who  turns  out 
to  be  an  expert  laboratory  worker  will  be  this 
type  of  employee,  provided  he  is  happy  in 
his  job.  There  is  profit  here  in  two  ways — 
profit  for  the  firm,  and  profit  for  the  employee, 
who  can  honestly  feel  that  his  job  is  a  very 
necessary  operation  in  obtaining  a  final  re¬ 
sult;  a  job  requiring  better  than  average  in¬ 
telligence;  and  a  job  which  he  can  perhaps 
do  even  better  because  he  is  blind. 


1 

INDIAN  ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HAS  A  CONCERT 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.M.G. 


This  little  musical  affair  is  not  a  formal 
show,  a  party  coming  from  the  neighboring 
regiment,  from  the  Indian  Ladies’  Club  or 
anything  like  that — no,  just  a  family  affair, 
the  sole  audience  ^being  the  Colonel  Sahib  and 
his  sister  Memsahib,  the  Adjutant  Sahib  and 
his  Memsahib,  who  sit  loftily  on  chairs.  The 
twenty  blinded  soldiers  and  the  blind  music 
master ji  sit  cross-legged  on  the  mattinged 
floor  of  the  recreation  room.  A  bright  fire 
burns  on  the  open  hearth,  for  the  winter 
nights  are  chill. 

The  master  ji  announces  the  opening  chorus, 
which  has  been  practiced  assiduously  for 
several  days.  It  opens  with  the  western  tonic 
sol-fa  scale,  up  and  down,  and  then  goes  east¬ 
ward  into  a  minor  dirgelike  chant.  Master  ji 
on  the  “harmony”  (a  piano-accordion  type  of 
instrument),  Devigavas  with  table,  and  Fakira 
with  dhollak,  accompany  and  sing  as  well. 
These  last  two  instruments  are  oriental  drums 
— skins  tied  with  thongs  over  cylinders  of 
wood,  played  with  the  bare  hand  and  fingers 
to  produce  a  great  variety  of  timbre,  meter, 
and  syncopation.  Much  of  the  Indian  music 
is  very  pleasant  when  one  gets  used  to  it — 
plaintive,  sad,  sometimes  like  the  music  of  the 
Highlands,  sometimes  recalling  cat  fights 
amid  London  chimneypots. 

We  applaud — an  excellent  effort;  and  we  all 
warm  up.  Memraj  Ram  gives  us  a  solo,  ac¬ 
companying  himself.  He  has  lost  his  right 
hand,  but  uses  the  forearm  to  work  the  bel¬ 
lows  and  plays  the  keys  with  the  three  good 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  contributes  another  colorful 
article  dealing  with  one  aspect  of  his  work  with  the  war- 
blind  in  India. 


fingers  of  his  left  hand.  Naik  Bichindas  on 
the  tabla  does  a  little  tom-tomming  in  the 
background.  Memraj  hasn’t  a  good  ear,  and 
masterji  occasionally  joins  in  the  solo  to  bring 
him  back  on  the  track.  It  is  a  good  effort.  We 
call  “Shahbash!  Shahbash!”  Yankat,  a  Mah- 
ratta,  follows  with  a  song  from  his  distant 
western  ghats,  singing  and  playing  with  a 
quality  and  feeling  of  not  small  appeal. 
Krischinsagar,  due  td  his  wounds,  is  like 
Memraj,  also  a  three-fingered,  left-handed 
artist;  and  he  gives  us  a  haunting  Mahratti 
melody,  addressed  to  Rama. 

There  is  a  change  in  tempo.  Indira  Bahadur 
from  the  far  mountainsides  below  Everest’s 
snows,  takes  his  turn.  He  is  only  a  boy  with 
tiny,  girl-like  hands.  He  ties  on  anklets  of 
silver  bells.  The  “harmony”  and  drums  strike 
up  a  brisk  Nepali  rhythm;  and  Indira,  bells 
a-tinkling  cheerfully,  does  his  stuff  in  a  cleared 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  we 
keep  time  with  clapping  hands.  We  call 
for  Margo  Bundo.  “Margo  Bundo!  Margo 
Bundo!”  we  all  shout.  We  yell  in  a  half-a- 
dozen  languages  that  he  must  do  something. 
It  is  Margo’s  turn.  A  Dravidian  from  the  far 
south,  he  speaks  only  Tamil  and,  poor  chap, 
he  might  as  well  be  deaf  and  dumb  for  none 
of  us  can  speak  his  tongue.  Nevertheless,  he 
gets  the  idea.  He  rises  to  his  feet  and  bursts 
into  a  strange,  high-pitched  chant.  The  drums 
pick  up  the  rhythm,  masterji  puts  in  a  few 
notes  on  the  “harmony,”  and  Margo  begins  a 
nautch-like  dance.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for 
our  morals  that  we  don’t  understand  the 
words.  Anyhow,  Margo’s  turn  is  going  with 
a  swing,  and  he  is  getting  quite  hot  with  the 
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vigor  of  it.  The  Indians  score  over  us  West¬ 
erners.  There  is  nothing  of  stage  fright  or 
reticence  about  them  in  playing  their  part, 
good  or  bad,  in  a  fraternal  evening  of  this 
kind.  Here  is  Margo,  a  jungli  wallah  if  ever 
there  was  one,  from  a  primitive,  remote  vil¬ 
lage  and  as  near  to  the  soil  as  could  well  be. 

The  next  turn  brings  the  house  down.  Our 
cheerful  Gurkha,  Tulea  Thapa,  has  been  in 
a  military  band,  and  now  despises  both  Nepali 
and  Hindustani  music.  There  are  disputes 
over  the  radio  in  the  evening.  Tulea  demands 
“English”  music,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
it  is  usually  Berlin  he  is  trying  to  tune  in  to, 
while  the  others  insist  on  Punjabi  or  Hindi. 
And  now  Tulea  stands  up  and  gives  us  some¬ 
thing  which  he  thinks  is  really  music,  his 
masterpiece,  “I  Want  to  be  Single.”  Master ji 
isn’t  very  successful  in  improvising  a  waltz¬ 
time  accompaniment,  an  unfamiliar  meter  in 
India.  However,  though  Tulea’s  effort  does, 
perhaps,  lack  musical  perfection,  it  goes  over 
with  a  bang. 

Everyone  is  taking  his  turn.  Our  very  nice 
Burma  Karen,  a  Christian,  quiet,  or  shy, 
rather,  and  excellent  at  his  work,  sings  us  a 
song  he  has  learnt  in  a  tongue  strange  to  him 
— Hindi — plaintive,  sad,  in  keeping  with  his 
loneliness  far  from  his  luxuriant  coast  down 
on  the  borders  of  Siam;  and  his  people,  where 
are  they?  Japs  and  Burmans  massacred  many 
Karens. 

Our  only  Muslim,  Havildar  Abdul  Karim, 
doesn’t  learn  music.  He  is  a  devoted  orthodox 
Mahommedan;  and,  however  much  he  might 


stray  from  the  paths  of  virtue  in  mundane 
matters,  he  is  scrupulous  over  the  rules  of 
Mahommedan  observation.  Music  must  have 
no  part  in  his  faith,  so  he  is  not  a  pupil.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  gives  us  a  song  in  Arabic,  a  poem 
to  the  praise  of  Allah,  who  is  great  and  merci¬ 
ful.  He  sings  without  accompaniment. 

Everyone  is  jolly  and  happy.  Each  performer 
signals  the  end  of  his  piece  by  heartily  ap¬ 
plauding  himself,  and  we  all  join  in.  Who 
hasn’t  yet  contributed  some  gem  of  music  or 
entertainment?  Only  Jaggar  Singh  is  left. 
He,  a  bearded  Sikh  blinded  by  a  mine  in 
Sicily  not  so  long  ago,  has  been  with  us  only 
a  week.  He  was  miserable  and  depressed  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days,  but  has  already 
perked  up.  “Jaggar  Singh!  Jaggar  Singh! 
Give  us  a  song!”  Unhesitatingly  he  begins. 
It  is  a  Sikh  invocation,  a  psalm,  as  it  were, 
to  one  of  his  gods.  Fascinated,  we  listen.  His 
voice  is  amazingly  true,  full  of  fervor  and 
tone.  We  know  nothing  of  the  words,  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  changing  phases  of 
prayer,  humility,  obeisance,  praise,  and  sub¬ 
mission. 

Sweet  tea  is  passed  round.  We  eat  sugary 
Indian  cakes.  We  smoke  cigarettes,  and  come 
to  the  end  of  a  happy  and  friendly  hour.  We 
make  our  goodnights.  “Salaam,  •  Sahib!” 
Salaam,  Huzoor!”. “Salaam,  salaam,  salaam.” 
We  walk  across  the  compound  to  our  own 
bungalow.  The  snows  on  the  steep  hillcrests 
above  us  are  white  in  the  peaceful  moonlight. 
The  palms  and  mango  trees  are  motionless 
shadows  in  the  crisp  air. 


HELEN  KELLER  PLEADS 

HELEN  KELLER  PLEADS  FOR 
REVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Workers  in  the  field  of  the  blind  had  an¬ 
other  opportunity  early  in  October  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Aid 
to  the  Physically  Handicapped,  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor,  with  testimony,  recom¬ 
mendations  for  an  over-all  program  for  the 
blind,  and  suggestions  for  revision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  time  the  hearings 
were  held  at  the  Federal  Court  House  in 
New  York  City*  on  October  2,  3,  and  4. 
Previous  hearings  had  been  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  August,  and  again  in  September. 

The  Subcommittee,  which  convened  under 
its  chairman,  Augustine  B.  Kelley,  M.  C. 
(Representative  from  Pennsylvania)  heard, 
at  its  October  sitting,  many  people  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped,  including 
employers  and  those  connected  with  organiza¬ 
tions  working  with  the  handicapped,  as  well 
as  several  disabled  individuals,  some  of  whom 
were  blind.  On  this  occasion  the  outstanding 
appeal  for  greater  consideration  for  the  needs 
of  the  blind  was  made  by  Helen  Keller,  who 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Octo¬ 
ber  3.  Miss  Keller’s  plea  follows: 

Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor: 

Nothing  could  please  me  more  than  to 
speak  here  this  morning,  as  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  direct  your  attention  once 
more  to  the  consideration  of  a  handicap 
allowance  for  the  blind.  Fully  I  endorse  it  as 
expressing  the  best  thought  of  our  day  con¬ 
cerning  the  needs  and  difficulties  of  those 
who  cannot  see.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
favorably  disposed  towards  this  constructive 
effort. 

As  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  clearly  shown  in  his  testimony  before 
your  Committee  at  its  hearings  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Social  Security  Act  has  not  pro¬ 
vided  sufficiently  for  the  particular  needs  of 
the  poorer  blind,  or  taken  into  account  their 
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severe  curtailments  in  bread-winning  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  personal  liberty.  As  a  result,  they 
must  incur,  unaided,  peculiar  expenses  which 
lack  of  sight  entails.  For  instance  they  must 
pay  a  guide  or  a  reader  at  the  sacrifice  of 
other  precious  necessaries.  Most  of  them  can¬ 
not  afford  braillewriters  or  typewriters.  Can 
you  imagine  yourself  in  the  dark,  unable  to 
send  a  written  message  to  a  son  or  brother 
overseas  or  to  a  friend  at  home? 

There  are  two  groups  of  the  blind  who 
should  have  an  adequate  handicap  allowance 
and  for  whom  I  especially  plead.  One  is  the 
colored  blind.  In  my  travels  up  and  down 
the  continent  I  have  visited  their  shabby 
school  buildings  and  witnessed  their  pathetic 
struggle  against  want.  I  have  been  shocked 
by  the  meagerness  of  their  education,  lack  of 
proper  medical  care,  and  the  discrimination 
which  limits  their  employment  chances.  I 
feel  it  a  disgrace  that  in  this  great  wealthy 
land  such  injustice  should  exist  to  men  and 
women  of  a  different  race — and  blind  at  that! 
It  is  imperative  that  colored  people  without 
sight  be  granted  financial  aid  worthy  of  their 
human  dignity  and  courage  in  the  face  of 
fearful  obstacles. 

The  other  group,  the  deaf-blind,  is  small 
but  heartbreaking  to  contemplate.  They  are 
tragically  isolated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arouse 
enough  interest  to  soften  their  fate.  They  are 
so  scattered  that  it  is  hard  to  find  out  how 
many  of  them  there  are.  Even  if  the  deaf- 
blind  are  taught,  how  seldom  any  one  offers 
to  entertain  them  or  gladden  them  with 
pleasant  companionship!  In  every  state  there 
is  an  agency  trained  and  willing  to  help  the 
blind  in  their  economic  problems  and  diver¬ 
sions,  but  not  one  has  been  organized  to 
rehabilitate  the  loneliest  people  on  earth, 
those  without  sight  or  hearing.  They  have 
no  funds  to  buy  little  advantages  or  enjoy¬ 
ments  that  would  bring  sunshine  into  their 
double  dungeon — darkness  and  silence.  If  we 
are  not  to  be  haunted  by  remorse  and  shame 
at  all  our  blessings  while  they  have  nothing, 
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a  definite  effort  must  be  started  to  raise  them 
from  ultimate  disaster  to  life’s  goodness  and 
friendship’s  consolation. 

What  I  ask  of  you  is  to  use  your  influence 
to  revise  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  it 
may  minister  generously  to  the  hardest 
pressed  and  the  least  cared  for  among  my 
blind  fellows.  If  you  do,  the  sight  and  liberty 
you  enjoy  will  be  all  the  sweeter  to  you. 


SPECIAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  BLIND 

In  her  address  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Aid  to  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  Helen  Keller  referred  to  the  “peculiar 
expenses  which  lack  of  sight  entails,”  which, 
she  claimed,  the  Social  Security  Act  does  not 
take  sufficiently  into  account  in  its  provisions 
for  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  directing 
attention  to  the  need  for  a  handicap  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  blind  in  the  Social  Security  Act, 
certain  “special  expenses”  of  the  blind  are 
specifically  designated  in  the  following  words : 

Owing  to  traffic  conditions,  few  blind  peo¬ 
ple  find  it  possible  to  get  about  without  a 
guide.  Blind  people  who  do  travel  alone 
often  find  themselves  in  a  situation  where 
they  must  have  special  help.  This  very  fre¬ 
quently  involves  the  giving  of  tips  which 
a  seeing  person  in  similar  circumstances 
would  be  spared.  A  blind  man  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  frequently  use  a  taxi  which  a  seeing  per¬ 
son  with  a  modest  income  would  regard  as  a 
luxury. 

Many  blind  people  must  employ  at  least 
part-time  clerical  service,  even  though  they 
are  not  in  business,  so  that  they  may  do  the 
reading  and  writing  which  seeing  persons  in 
similar  situations  would  do  for  themselves. 

If  a  blind  person  owns  his  own  little  home, 
there  are  many  minor  repairs  which  a  seeing 
man  makes  for  himself  which  most  blind  peo¬ 
ple  must  hire  done.  If  he  has  a  lawn  to  mow, 


he  must  hire  this  work  done.  In  most  instances 
his  furnace  must  be  an  oil  burner,  because  a 
coal  furnace  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  blind 
person  to  operate;  but  oil  costs  more  than 
coal.  Most  blind  housekeepers  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  an  electric  range  rather  than  the 
less  expensive  coal  or  gas  stove. 

The  blind  man  is  restricted  in  the  selection 
of  his  place  of  residence.  It  must  be  one  from 
which  he  can  travel  to  his  work  without  in¬ 
curring  too  much  danger.  This  means  he  must 
have  a  good  sidewalk  or  well-beaten  path  to 
follow,  and  this  often  involves  the  payment  of 
higher  rent  than  a  seeing  man  working  on 
the  same  job  would  have  to  pay. 

If  his  wife  is  blind,  she  will  probably  have 
to  order  most  of  her  groceries  and  other  com¬ 
modities  over  the  telephone,  as  she  cannot 
easily  get  out  to  shop.  This  presupposes  the 
cost  of  a  telephone  which  a  seeing  family 
might  forego,  and  also  usually  means  paying 
higher  prices  for  commodities  since  they  must 
be  purchased  from  the  more  expensive  stores 
which  will  deliver,  instead  of  at  the  public 
market  or  cash-and-carry  stores. 

In  order  to  keep  his  clothes  neat,  a  blind 
person  must  pay  for  a  great  deal  of  cleaning 
which  a  seeing  person  would  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  for  himself. 

Most  people  in  limited  circumstances  do 
their  own  housecleaning,  but  a  blind  woman 
finds  it  necessary  to  hire  a  certain  amount  of 
housecleaning  done  in  order  to  keep  her  home 
looking  presentable. 

If  a  blind  man  takes  out  life  insurance  for 
the  protection  of  his  family,  he  must  pay  an 
excess  premium  because  of  his  blindness. 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
daily  demands  made  on  a  blind  man’s  purse 
for  which  a  seeing  person  would  not  be  liable. 

Just  how  much  the  expenses  of  a  blind 
person  total  depends  entirely  on  his  income. 
Most  blind  people  are  in  the  very  low  income 
group,  and  often  they  must  choose  between 
hiring  help  and  buying  sufficient  food  or 
clothing. 
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NATIONWIDE  BIBLE  READING 
THANKSGIVING  TO  CHRISTMAS 

A  Nation-wide  Bible  Reading  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  to  Christmas,  in  which  millions  of 
American  service  men  and  women  and  their 
families  and  great  numbers  of  other  Amer¬ 
icans  will  join, is  being  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  and  two  national  sponsoring 
committees  formed  for  this  purpose. 

The  National  Sponsoring  Committee  of 
laymen,  composed  of  leaders  in  various  fields, 
includes  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  and 
Ambassador  John  G.  Winant.  More  than 
thirty  major  religious  bodies  are  represented 
on  the  National  Sponsoring  Committee  of 
Denominational  Presiding  Officers. 

Through  a  nation-wide  poll  of  pastors  and 
army  and  navy  chaplains,  Bible  passages  most 
helpful  in  times  like  these  have  been  chosen. 
The  passages  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  are  being  designated,  one  for  each  of 
the  thirty-three  days  between  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  Bookmark  leaflets  listing  the 
passages,  with  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  reading,  are  being 
furnished  in  large  quantities  without  charge 
to  churches  and  chaplains  for  wide  distribu¬ 
tion.  Copies  may  also  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  American  Bible  Society  in  New  Yor\. 


NATIONAL  COMMANDER 
APPOINTED 

Loyal  A.  West  of  Ogden,  Utah  has  been 
elected  National  Commander  of  the  Blind 
Veterans  National  Chapter  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 


Nine  blind  workers  have  solved  a  produc¬ 
tion  dilemma  for  a  Denver  contractor  manu¬ 
facturing  rifle-cleaning  thongs  for  the  Army. 
Knots  needed  in  the  thongs  were  delaying 
work.  Two  blind  employees  did  so  well  that 
7  more  were  hired.  They  increased  output  175 
per  cent. 
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The  Reverend  Neil  McIntyre,  the  blind 
Scottish  evangelist,  who  lived  in  this  country 
since  coming  here  from  Scotland  in  1926,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  on  October  16  while  on  a 
speaking  tour.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  His  home  was  at  430  East  141st 
Street,  New  York,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  he 
founded.  Mr.  McIntyre  had  preached  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
edited  The  Lamp,  a  religious  magazine 
printed  in  braille  and  distributed  free  to  the 
blind;  and  was  the  author  of  the  volume, 
Courage — Go  On,  the  story  of  his  life. 


LIBERTY  SHIP  NAMED  FOR 
MICHAEL  ANAGNOS 

Unusual  honor  was  done  to  the  memory  of 
the  second  director  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  when,  on 
September  15,  a  Liberty  Ship  bearing  his 
name,  the  S.  S.  Michael  Anagnos,  was 
launched  at  South  Portland,  Maine.  The  New 
York  Greek  Division  was  given  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  name  of  this  particular  ship 
in  recognition  of  their  fine  work  in  the  war 
bond  drives;  their  choice  fell  on  Michael 
Anagnos  as  being  the  name  of  a  man  who 
had  contributed  greatly  both  to  his  homeland, 
Greece,  and  to  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
America.  During  his  years  in  America,  Mr. 
Anagnos  established  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  and  the  Perkins  Kindergarten. 

At  the  banquet  which  followed  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  Liberty  Ship,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
director  of  Perkins,  spoke  of  Mr.  Anagnos’s 
achievements  and  congratulated  the  Greek 
Division  for  the  work  they  were  doing  and 
on  their  selection  of  Mr.  Anagnos  as  a  worthy 
compatriot  to  represent  them. 
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According  to  a  news  item  in  the  Pasadena, 
California,  Star-News,  blind  patients  in  a 
San  Francisco  hospital  use  a  telephone  set 
which  has  a  portable  dial  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  the  numerals  marked  in 
braille. 

1  Edward  Podolsky,  M.D.,  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Cure  Worry-Bred  Ills,”  in 
Magazine  Digest,  has  some  interesting,  not 
to  say  startling,  things  to  say  concerning  the 
relation  of  worry  to  illness.  “Some  illnesses,” 
he  says,  “are  particularly  related  to  the  more 
extreme  stages  of  chronic  worrying.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  quite  possible  for  you  and  I  to 
worry  ourselves  into  a  state  of  actual  blind¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Blindness  always  becomes  more 
prevalent  during  periods  of  war  or  depres¬ 
sion.  Actual  blindness,  although  the  eyes  are 
not  diseased,  can  come  as  a  result  of  some 
situation  which  the  patient  has  to  face,  but 
which  his  mind  would  prefer  not  to.  Some¬ 
thing  has  to  give  way — and  blindness  shuts 
him  off  from  an  unpleasant  world.  .  .  .  Physi¬ 
cians  have  observed  that  when  worry  is 
trivial,  blindness  may  be  partial.  If  the  mental 
upset  is  greater,  the  blindness  is  complete.” 

A  recent  issue  of  PM  carries  the  story  of  a 
romance,  which  culminated  in  marriage,  be¬ 
tween  a  war-blinded  Marine,  Pfc.  John  Gil¬ 
bert  Corrie,  and  Pharmacist’s  Mate  Elvira 
Consoli,  of  the  WAVES.  The  two  met  at  the 
naval  hospital  in  Philadelphia  where  Private 
Corrie  was  sent  after  having  been  blinded  by 
a  bullet  during  the  capture  of  Bougainville. 
They  were  married  on  August  n,  four 
months  later.  They  spent  their  brief  honey¬ 
moon — a  week  end — at  Betterton,  Maryland, 
on  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  they  went  hiking, 

1  From  Dr.  Podolsky’s  book,  Stop  Worrying  and  Get 
Well.  Bernard  Ackerman,  Inc.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


climbing,  swimming,  and  canoeing.  Mrs. 
Corrie  says  that  most  people  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  regarding  an  injured  person  as  help¬ 
less,  and  adds  emphatically,  “They’re  not 
helpless.  Gib  [her  husband],  especially,  is  very 
independent.  He’s  the  same  as  normal  people,, 
and  normal  people  don't  want  other  people 
to  be  at  their  beck  and  call.” 

In  the  September  3  issue  of  This  W ee\, 
J.  D.  Ratcliff  tells  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  to  give  new  hope  to 
America’s  handicapped  men  and  women.  He 
notes  at  one  point  in  the  article  that  twenty 
blind  men  were  trained  for  good  jobs  in  the 
aircraft  industry,  at  a  training  cost  of  $75  per 
man,  and  that  all  got  jobs  immediately.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Ratcliff,  eighty-seven  per  cent 
of  American  industry  is  now  employing  han¬ 
dicapped  people,  and  indications  are  that  pro¬ 
duction  rates  are  the  same  among  the 
handicapped  as  among  the  nonhandicapped; 
and  absenteeism  among  the  handicapped 
workers  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  New  Beacon,  in  its  issue  of  August  15, 
notes  the  passing  of  G.  C.  Brown,  Hawford 
House,  near  Worcester,  England,  “a  figure 
pre-eminent  in  the  educational  world  of  the 
.  blind,  and  a  friend  greatly  loved  and  esteemed 
by  generations  of  past  students  of  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind."  Many  Americans  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Brown  when  he 
attended  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  1931. 

The  same  issue  of  the  magazine  announces 
that  the  London  County  Council  has  made 
arrangements  which  will  enable  the  blind 
people  of  London  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
that  city’s  system  of  adult  education.  Many 
daytime  classes  have  already  been  established. 
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CHANGES  IN 

Blind  war  workers  received  a  well-deserved 
-compliment  in  an  article  by  Louise  Reeve  and 
David  Dubow,  entitled  “The  Blind  Fight  the 
Axis,”  which  appeared  in  the  October  issue 

I  of  Coronet.  Say  these  authors:  “Blind  work¬ 
ers  are  producers.  They  concentrate.  They 
have  no  distractions.  The  job  is  their  main 
interest  and  their  pride.  They  have  a  deep 
loyalty  for  the  place  in  which  they  have  found 
a  new  life.  .  .  .  Industry  has  discovered  the 
value  of  the  blind  and  will  not  forget  the 
lesson.  Their  distinguished  performance  in 
America’s  war  plants  has  earned  for  the  blind 
a  rightful  place  in  the  postwar  industrial  life 
of  the  nation,  and  in  that  regard,  modern 
civilization  has  taken  a  definite  step  forward.” 

The  New  York  Sun  prints  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  states  that  Sergeant  Forrest  L. 
Vosler,  of  Livonia,  New  York,  Congressional 
Medal  winner  who  lost  an  eye  in  aerial  com¬ 
bat,  has  received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Army.  Sergeant  Vosler  won  his  medal 
when,  badly  wounded,  he  urged  bomber 
crewmates  to  toss  him  from  a  crippled  plane 
to  lighten  the  load.  They  refused,  and  the 
plane  crashed  in  the  English  Channel,  where 
the  Sergeant  kept  a  wounded  comrade  afloat 
until  help  arrived.  Vosler  plans  to  go  to  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Georgia,  to  work  as  a  radio  tech¬ 
nician. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Pages  3  and  60.  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Memo¬ 
rial  Library  for  the  Blind;  Margaret  M.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  librarian,  succeeding  Mrs.  Martha  K. 
Hacker. 

Page  63.  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Board 
of  Control;  H.  G.  Salter  is  again  director. 

Page  72.  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind;  P.  S.  Platt,  Ph.D.,  executive  director. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNICIANS  NEEDED 
TO  SERVE  IN  ARMY  HOSPITALS 

The  Outloo\  is  pleased  to  publish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  Army  Service  Forces 
Headquarters,  Sixth  Service  Command,  Chi¬ 
cago  6,  Illinois. 

To  the  Editor: 

There  is  at  the  present  time  an  urgent  need 
for  more  than  20,000  additional  members  of 
the  Women’s  Army  Corps  to  serve  in  Army 
general  hospitals  as  medical  technicians,  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  among  the  readers 
of  your  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  there  might 
well  be  many  women  eligible  for  this  type  of 
work — particularly  as  braille  and  typewriter 
instructors  and  as  teachers  of  prevocational 
training. 

Those  accepted  under  the  first  classifica¬ 
tion  would,  after  completing  basic,  be  used 
to  teach  blind  combat  veterans  to  read  and 
write  braille  and  to  operate  a  standard  type¬ 
writer.  One  year  of  experience  is  a  prere¬ 
quisite. 

Duties  under  the  second  heading  would  be 
to  develop  the  interest  of  the  newly  blinded 
in  occupational  and  social  activities,  provide 
them  with  information  and  guidance  which 
will  hasten  rehabilitation  and  self-sufficiency, 
and  instruct  them  in  one  or  more  vocational 
skills  in  fields  such  as  weaving,  woodwork¬ 
ing,  carving,  metal  working  and  farming. 
Applicants  for  work  of  this  type  must  have 
excellent  personality  traits,  emotional  stability, 
and  experience  in,  as  well  as  aptitude  for, 
duties  of  this  kind. 

Basic  eligibility  requirements  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  WAC  are  that  applicants  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  5°>  must  be  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  and  must  have  no  dependents 
under  14  years  of  age.  Only  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  can  be  accepted  for  enlistment  as  medi¬ 
cal  technicians.  Complete  information  may 
be  obtained  from  any  WAC  recruiting  office. 
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If  you  could  bring  this  before  your  readers 
it  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Agnes  V.  Prickett,  2nd  Lt.  WAC, 
OPS,  WAC  Recruiting  Branch 


MISSOURI  COMMISSION  BUILDS 
SOUND  PROGRAM  FOR  BLIND 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
began  to  revive  in  the  fall  of  1941  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  almost  at  a  standstill  for  three  years, 
owing  to  lack  of  funds.  Since  then  it  has  been 
endeavoring  slowly  to  build  a  sound  program. 

Until  the  end  of  the  biennium  of  1941-42, 
there  were  no  state  funds  for  any  services  to 
the  blind — the  appropriation  being  strictly 
limited  to  the  reinvestigation  of  eligibility  for 
the  blind  pension,  both  for  pensioners  and 
applicants.  During  the  latter  part  of  1942,  the 
Sight  Conservation  and  Blind  Work  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Lions  Clubs  came  to  the 
rescue  in  cases  requiring  operation  for  sight 
restoration,  and  paid  hospitalization  for  42 
cases  which  were  operated  free. 

The  Legislature  of  1943  appropriated  funds 
for  the  administration  of  the  pension,  preven¬ 
tion  and  cure  of  blindness,  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  and  under  that  appropriation,  a 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  was  or¬ 
ganized,  with  committees  in  each  county  of 
the  state,  composed  of  professional  and  lay 
persons,  who  refer  cases  of  indigent  persons 
needing  eye  care  to  the  Commission.  Diag¬ 
nostic  field  clinics  are  held,  and  the  recom¬ 
mended  eye  care  is  carried  out.  The  staff  of 
ophthalmologists  is  small,  because  many  are 
at  present  in  the  Service,  and  because  the 
Commission  limits  its  ophthalmologists  to 
those  who  hold  the  certificate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Ophthalmology.  Some  800  indigent 
persons  have  been  examined,  and  sight  has 
been  restored  to  over  a  hundred.  A  number 
of  strabismus  operations  have  been  done. 

The  Commission  is  limiting  its  services  to 


persons  who  need  treatment  or  operative  care, 
and  is  not  furnishing  eyeglasses  in  any  wide¬ 
spread  way,  as  it  has  been  found  that  in  most 
communities  there  are  service  clubs  or  other 
organizations  which  are  interested  in  furnish¬ 
ing  glasses  to  indigent  people  who  need  them. 
A  glaucoma-control  program  is  being 
launched  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Medical  Association,  and  a  letter  signed 
by  the  acting  president  of  the  Association  is 
being  sent  to  all  medical  practitioners  of  the 
state,  together  with  a  packet  of  pamphlets 
designed  to  assist  the  general  practitioner  to 
recognize  glaucoma  in  its  early  stages  and  to 
refer  such  cases  to  an  ophthalmologist. 

With  the  assistance  of  Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby, 
Associate  in  Program  Planning  and  Research 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  all  eye  records  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  have  been  coded  and  classified 
as  to  causes  of  blindness,  and  a  report  will  be 
issued  soon. 

Under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
Public  Law  113,  the  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind  formulated  a  State  Plan,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  has  organized  a  small  staff  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  training  and  placement  of  the  blind. 
There  are  two  blind  placement  agents  located 
in  the  large  cities — one  in  St.  Louis  and  one 
in  Kansas  City;  and  two  case  workers.  A 
vending  stand  supervisor  has  been  selected 
and  is  being  sent  to  Washington  for  training. 
An  amendment  to  the  Plan,  covering  the 
physical  restoration  aspects,  has  been  drawn 
up  and  will  soon  be  submitted. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  been  without  home  teachers  until  re¬ 
cently,  but  it  now  has  two  who  hold  first- 
grade  certificates  and  who  are  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  Missouri. 

9 

Lee  Johnston 

Executive  Director, 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
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HAPPY  HOURS 

In  the  little  village  of  Stanley,  New  York, 
a  unique  bakeshop  prospers.  Here,  in  1940, 
Mrs.  Edna  Gelder,  sightless,  became  inspired 
to  make  breads  for  sale. 

Bread,  kneaded  by  hand,  did  not  satisfy  the 
proud  owner  of  this  shop,  for  as  time  went 
on  she  added  rolls,  cookies,  fried  cakes,  pies, 
birthday  cakes,  and  spice  cakes.  Through  her 
sensitivity  of  touch  and  self-devised  timing 
methods,  her  accurate  ways  of  measuring, 
and  even  the  browning  of  her  baking,  Mrs. 
Gelder  has  become  skilled  in  carrying  on 

her  work  entirely  without  aid. 

.  # 

Originally,  all  baking  was  done  in  an 
cighteen-year-old,  three-burner  oil  stove  which 
could  hold  only  five  loaves  of  bread  at  one 
time.  A  home  teacher  from  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  who  tasted 
these  very  delectable  breads  and  cookies  took 
them  to  Geneva,  New  York,  where  customers 
were  easily  secured.  Other  contacts  in  that 
vicinity  were  then  made  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Thomas  Truslow,  Commissioner  on  the 
Board  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Soon,  orders  poured  in  to  the 
little  bakeshop  from  local  rest  rooms  where 
hungry  defense  workers  dined  and  relaxed. 
The  local  Women’s  Exchange  also  created  a 
demand  for  special  orders  of  baked  goods. 
Local  business  men  in  Geneva  have  engaged 
Mrs.  Gelder  to  make  120  dozen  cookies  a 
month  to  be  served  at  the  local  U.S.O. 

Through  the  Sales  Service  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Gelder’s  spice  cakes 
are  being  sold  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
At  the  Christmas  Sale  many  dozens  were  or¬ 
dered,  and  at  present  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  these  cakes  at  the  Commission's  Water 
Mill  Shop  for  the  Blind,  Long  Island. 

Honorable  mention  from  the  State  Inspector 
for  neatness  and  cleanliness  has  been  awarded 
Mrs.  Gelder.  Her  bakeshop  windows,  hung 
with  crisp,  white-dotted  curtains  valanced 
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with  gaily  colored  fruit-patterned  chintz,  cre¬ 
ate  a  cheerful  atmosphere.  Mrs.  Gelder  greets 
her  customers  with  a  smile,  and  her  face 
radiates  happiness.  She  loves  her  work  and  is 
never  too  tired  to  fill  an  order.  Early  morn¬ 
ing  is  her  favorite  baking  time  but  actually 
the  hour  matters  little  to  her.  To  one  and 
all  Mrs.  Gelder  has  proved  a  real  inspiration. 
The  wonder  is  how  a  person  without  sight 
accomplishes  so  much. 

Besides  baking  and  household  duties,  this 
energetic  woman  finds  pleasure  in  her  Talk¬ 
ing  Book.  But  her  fingers  are  not  idle  even 
then.  Attractive  crocheted  potholders  with 
bright  edgings  grow  at  amazing  speed  and 
are  consigned  to  the  Commission  Sales.  Pic¬ 
nics  and  family  dinner  parties  are  her  de¬ 
light.  She  never  fails  in  her  church  activities, 
and  even  finds  time  to  compose  the  occasional 
bit  of  verse. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mrs.  Gelder  lost  her 
sight  following  the  birth  of  one  of  her  four 
children.  Her  life  since  then  has  been  any¬ 
thing  but  easy;  but,  with  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude,  she  has  found  her  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  is  carrying  on  in  a  manner  that 
would  do  credit  even  to  one  not  handicapped 
by  lack  of  sight. 

Bessie  M.  Scott 
In  d ustrial  Supervisor, 

New  Yor\  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


JOBS  FOR  BLIND  TYPISTS 

A  blind  typist  is  employed  in  the  X-ray 
department  of  one  of  the  base  hospitals  of  the 
Department  of  Health  for  Scotland,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  carried  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal.  Her  job  is  to  transcribe  the  remarks 
of  the  radiologist  as,  in  total  darkness,  he 
screens  successive  patients.  This  relieves  him 
of  the  necessity  of  relying  on  his  memory  or 
on  his  notes  scribbled  after  each  examination. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Thanks  to  the  increase  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  Talking  Book  library  service  granted 
by  Congress  last  June,  blind  readers  of 
recorded  books  whose  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chines  require  repairing  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  they  may  now  confidently  expect  such 
repairs  to  be  made  with  much  greater  dis¬ 
patch  than  has  been  possible  until  recently. 
During  the  past  several  years,  owing  to  lack 
of  funds  and  shortage  of  manpower,  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  blind  Talking  Book  readers  has  often 
been  strained  to  the  breaking  point  as  they 
waited  long  weeks  for  Talking  Book  machines 
to  be  returned  to  them  in  good  condition.  At 
the  time  additional  funds  were  allotted  to 
the  Repair  Department,  seven  hundred  ma¬ 
chines  requiring  repairs  had  accumulated 
in  our  warehouse,  not  to  mention  hundreds 
more  in  storerooms  in  the  various  states. 
These  have  now  all  been  cleared  away,  and 
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the  work  is  going  forward  so  briskly  that  the 
Repair  Department  has  recently  sent  out  a 
letter  to  all  Talking  Book  lending  agencies 
asking  them  to  speed  things  up  by  forward¬ 
ing  defective  machines  to  the  Foundation  as 
soon  as  they  are  received.  At  the  present  time 
the  Repair  Department  is  returning  machines 
at  the  rate  of  100  a  week. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  Talking  Book  studios 
of  the  Foundation  was  the  author  Glenway 
Westcott.  Mr.  Westcott  read  his  entire  novel¬ 
ette,  T he  Pilgrim  Haw\;  A  Love  Story,  for 
the  Talking  Book. 

LETTERS  IN  BRAILLE  FOR 
BLIND  VETERANS 

A  recent  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  an¬ 
nounces  that  members  of  the  British  and 
Allied  Forces  wishing  to  write  to  blind  rela¬ 
tives  may  have  their  letters  transcribed  into 
braille  and  forwarded  free  of  charge  if  they 
send  them  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
wishes  to  announce  that  it  will  be  pleased  to 
offer  a  similar  service. 

DIGEST  AVAILABLE 

On  October  2,  3,  and  4  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Aid  to  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  held 
hearings  in  New  York.  A  representative  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  made  a  summary  of 
these  hearings.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  a  limited  supply  of  this  sum¬ 
mary  which  it  will  be  glad  to  send,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  to  interested  persons. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  re¬ 
cently  accepted  membership  on  the  National 
Council  on  Rehabilitation,  with  Peter  J.  Sal¬ 
mon  as  its  representative.  This  is  largely  a 
discussion  group  of  a  great  number  of  national 
agencies  interested  in  the  field  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  A  “Symposium  on  the  Process  of  Re¬ 
habilitation”  has  been  sent  to  workshops,  and 
the  article  on  page  18,  “Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  New  Perspective,”  by  Michael  J. 
Shortley,  should  be  of  particular  interest.  The 
“Question  Period,”  which  follows  this  article, 
should  also  be  of  interest.  Some  additional 
copies  of  this  pamphlet  are  in  stock  and  N.I.B. 
will  be  glad  to  supply  anyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts. 

The  following  letter  was  just  received  from 
Superior  Linen  Company,  410  Broadway, 
New  York  City: 

“Due  to  a  change  in  our  policy,  we  regret 
to  advise  you  that  as  of  October  1,  1944,  we 
cannot  accept  orders  for  textiles  for  your  or¬ 
ganization  solicited  by  Mr.  Brockelman. 

“If  this  policy  should  be  altered  at  a  later 
date,  we  will  be  pleased  to  advise  you. 

“All  orders  that  we  are  holding  will  be  de¬ 
livered  when  the  mills  release  goods  that  we 
have  applied  for.  We  will  advise  you  when 
and  if  the  order  can  be  filled  as  we  receive 
this  advice  from  the  mills.  At  that  time  you 
can  instruct  us  if  we  are  to  keep  the  order  in 
force  and  ship  when  the  goods  are  ready.” 

N.I.B.  intends  to  request  the  Committee  on 
Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products  to  place 
hand-woven  rugs  of  6-ply  roving  on  the 
Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products.  This  is  a 
straight  Tabby  weave  (2  harness)  solid  color 
rug  with  a  border.  Workshops  having  excess 


production  which  they  think  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  this,  or  commercial  business,  are 
asked  to  notify  National  Industries,  which 
will  send  details  on  the  price.  Several  shops 
have  already  sent  in  information  on  their 
available  production  for  this  purpose. 

The  Canvas  Specialty  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  982, 
Hartford  1,  Connecticut,  will  pay  6  cents  per 
pound,  terms  cash,  for  white  mop  trimmings. 
This  price  is  f.o.b.  Hartford.  Any  shops  de¬ 
siring  to  sell  their  material  on  this  basis 
should  contact  them  direct. 

J.  A.  Hockett  &  Co.,  104  N.  Pershing, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  offers  Kansas  and  Colorado 
corn  at  $222.50  per  ton,  f.o.b.  cars. 

The  National  Broom  Corn  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
362,  Devine,  Texas,  offers  the  following: 
“Shipment  this  month  car  Western  Okla¬ 
homa,  finer  fiber,  good  to  green  color,  brushy 
selfwork  for  better  brooms,  $270  net  on  cars. 
One  car  shorter  length,  brushy,  generally 
bright,  some  red  knuckles,  medium  fiber, 
mostly  for  house  brooms,  same  warehouse 
$237.50.  Can  furnish  part  car  stained  at  less 
cost.  Also  surplus  hurl  where  required.” 

George  H.  Maus,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  will 
submit  samples  and  prices  to  workshops  in¬ 
terested  in  Split  Hickory,  African  Fiber,  or 
Bassine.  Workshops  should  get  in  touch  with 
them  direct. 

Wallace  Brown,  who  supplies  National  In¬ 
dustries  with  Christmas  cards,  has  notified 
us  that  they  will  be  unable  to  accept  any  more 
orders,  as  they  are  completely  sold  out. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  announces  through 
its  director,  Michael  J.  Shortley,  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Victor  H.  Vogel,  surgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  as  consultant 
in  psychiatry;  and  Dr.  Mark  E.  Gann,  also 
a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
as  assistant  regional  representative. 

Dr.  Vogel’s  activities  will  include  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  programs  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  persons  with  psychiatric  disabilities,  and 
mental  hygiene  programs  for  all  handicapped 
persons  who  are  clients  of  state  rehabilitation 
agencies.  The  Federal-State  grant-in-aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
civilian  disabled  persons  provides  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  psychiatric  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment,  and  Dr.  Vogel’s  consultative  services 
will  be  available  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all 
states,  as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Gann  has  been  assigned  to  the  San 
Francisco  Office  to  assist  the  state  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies  in  the  inauguration  of  physical 
restoration  services  and  to  aid  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  to  co-operating  organizations  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups.  His  services  as  a  consulting 
medical  officer  will  be  available  to  all  states 
in  the  western  area. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  just  announced  the  appointment  of  Philip 
S.  Platt,  Ph.D.  as  executive  director  of  the 
Association.  Dr.  Platt  has  had  a  wide  and 
varied  career  in  public  health  administration 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  has 
just  completed  a  study  of  voluntary  health 
agencies — an  undertaking  which  represents  a 
three-year  effort  to  interpret  the  voluntary 


health  movement  in  America  through  the 
analysis  of  700  public  and  private  health 
agencies  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Council.  From  1929  to  1942  Dr. 
Platt  was  director  of  the  famous  public  health 
and  social  welfare  institution  in  Honolulu, 
known  as  the  Palama  Settlement.  He  was  in 
Honolulu  during  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  and 
was,  at  that  time,  chairman  of  the  Evacuation 
Committee  of  the  Mayor’s  Disaster  Council. 
Previously  he  was  assistant  director  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa¬ 
tion  and  assistant  director  of  the  Research 
Division  of  the  American  Child  Health  As¬ 
sociation. 

DR.  LOWENFELD  APPOINTED  . 
LECTURER  AT  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  was  recently  appointed  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  to 
conduct  the  course  in  “Special  Methods  of 
Teaching  the  Blind.” 

This  course  is  offered  in  the  Department 
of  the  Education  of  the  Exceptional  which 
is  headed  by  Charles  C.  Wilson,  M.D. 
Programs  in  this  department  are  planned 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts,  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Education,  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
offered  by  the  University,  and  also  to  meet 
the  special  license  standards  of  various  states. 
The  students  become  oriented  in  the  work 
with  the  exceptional  through  a  group  of  gen¬ 
eral  courses  and  prepare  for  administrative  or 
teaching  positions  by  courses  in  the  different 
special  areas. 

The  course  in  “Special  Methods  of  Teach¬ 
ing  the  Blind”  is  being  given  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  sessions  and  carries  two 
points  credit  for  each  session.  The  many 
friends  of  Dr.  Lowenfeld  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  will  be  interested  and  pleased 
to  hear  of  his  new  appointment. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Maine :  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare — Miss 
Wilma  L.  True  has  been  appointed  senior  home 
teacher  in  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  in 
Maine.  Another  recent  appointment  is  that  of 
Maurice  Johnson  to  the  position  of  placement  agent. 
Mr.  Johnson  succeeds  Walter  Moran,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  the  state  of 
Delaware. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — A 
Vocational  Guidance  Clinic  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  consulting  psychologist, 
has  just  been  established  at  The  Lighthouse,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Maxfield  also  serves  as  vocational  ap¬ 
praiser  at  City  College  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
Disabled  Veterans,  where  she  works  directly  with 
the  visually  handicapped.  Miss  Louise  Hamrah  and 
Charles  Koehler  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Home  Teaching  Department  of  the  New  York 
Association. 

The  New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — October  3  saw  the  inauguration  of  a  weekly 
radio  program  on  Station  WNYC,  New  York  City, 
•  on  which  Miss  Carmen  Abel,  blind  soprano,  will  be 
featured.  Her  accompanist  and  arranger,  who  is 
also  blind,  is  Theodore  A.  Taferner,  teacher  of 
music  at  the  New  York  Institute  where  Miss  Abel 
was  a  student  until  her  graduation  last  June.  Miss 
Abel  is  now  studying  voice  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  in  New  York  City. 

New  Yor\  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Grace  O’Hara,  sales  supervisor,  and  Miss  Kay  Bige¬ 
low,  sales  assistant  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  report  on  returning  from 
their  annual  tour  of  summer  resorts  that  between 
July  6  and  September  5  they  covered  3,824  miles 
of  territory;  stopped  at  41  hotels  or  tourist  houses; 
held  26  sales;  and  sold  $12,879.16  worth  of  goods. 


Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — New  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind  this  term  include:  Von  Richard  Carter,  prin¬ 
cipal;  Mrs.  W.  Wester,  teacher  of  high  school 
English;  Miss  Elizabeth  Connery,  home  economics 
director;  and  Mrs.  K.  Coffey,  substitute  teacher  and 
Girl  Reserves  advisor. 

Perkjns  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind — The  following  personnel  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  Perkins  for  the  present  school  year: 
Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  formerly  head  of  the  Ming 
Sum  School  for  the  Blind,  Canton,  China,  to  teach 
in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department;  Miss  Madge  Dolph, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  to 
teach  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department;  Mrs.  Marion 
Brown  Newcomb,  last  year  Dean  of  Women  at 
Southern  Union  College,  Alabama,  to  act  as  matron 
of  a  boys  cottage  in  the  Upper  School  and  to  teach 
in  the  Upper  School;  Leroy  Victor  Cleveland,  for¬ 
merly  teacher  at  Henniker  High  School,  to  teach 
science  in  the  Upper  School;  Edward  Jacobs,  for¬ 
merly  teacher  in  the  Baltimore  schools,  to  teach  the 
sixth  grade;  Miss  Helen  Dunne  to  teach  Home 
Economics;  Miss  E.  Jane  Smith,  a  member  of  last 
year’s  Harvard  Class,  psychometrist  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Personnel;  Miss  Marion  Knoll,  last  year 
a  student  in  the  Commercial  Department,  to  act  as 
ediphonist  in  the  Administration  Department. 

Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind— Three  recent 
additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
are:  Mrs.  Allen  Cox,  Miss  Joy  Cole,  and  Miss  Theo 
Mitchell. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind— The  Toledo 
Society  is  now  undertaking  a  new  project  which 
involves  the  splicing  of  rope  for  army  tents.  A  tent 
and  awning  company  has  solicited  the  Society  s 
help  in  this  connection  to  fill  an  urgent  government 
contract. 
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SELECTIVE  PLACEMENT  NOW  IN 
OPERATION 

Placements  of  physically  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  by  the  United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  may  total  nearly  a  half-million  in  1944, 
according  to  K.  Vernon  Banta  of  the  Vet¬ 
eran’s  Employment  Service  Division,  War 
Manpower  Commission.  Speaking  at  a  recent 
meeting,  Mr.  Banta  said: 

“Society  has  been  searching  for  many 
decades  for  lists  of  occupations  in  which  the 
handicapped  can  satisfactorily  perform.  Up 
to  1936,  a  number  of  lists  of  occupations  had 
been  developed  by  rehabilitation  agencies. 
These  lists  presented  a  collection  of  occupa¬ 
tions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  compilers, 
could  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  persons 
with  any  one  of  thirty-odd  types  of  handi¬ 
caps.  These  lists  placed  major  emphasis  upon 
disability  as  the  important  selection  factor. 
The  jobs  were  declared  suitable  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  because  he  was  handicapped  and  not 
because  he  had  remaining  physical  capacities 
which  suited  him  to  the  demands  of  the  job. 
The  United  States  Employment  Service, 
through  its  occupational  research  program, 
reviewed  the  efforts  of  the  occupational 


analysts  of  the  rehabilitation  agencies  and 
found  them  severely  wanting. 

“In  their  place,  a  job-analysis  method  was 
developed  which  placed  emphasis  upon  the 
remaining  physical  capacities  and  other 
qualifications  of  the  worker  in  their  specific 
relationship  to  the  physical  demands  and 
other  requirements  of  the  job.  This  approach 
relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  the  traditional 
light,  outdoor  job  for  the  engineer  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  history  of  tuberculosis.  It  elim¬ 
inated  broommaking  as  the  sole  occupational 
field  in  which  the  blind  may  be  placed. 
The  one-armed  locomotive  engineer  need  no 
longer  be  considered  only  for  the  crossing 
watchman’s  job.” 

This  new  approach,  Mr.  Banta  said,  is  gen¬ 
erally  referred  to  as  “selective  placement.”  It 
means,  he  added,  that  the  handicapped  in¬ 
dividual  is  considered  for  every  job  in  the 
Occupational  Dictionary  in  accordance  with 
his  capacity  to  fulfill  the  physical  demands 
of  the  job.  The  physical-demands  approach, 
Mr.  Banta  pointed  out,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Occupational  Analysis  Division  of  the 
WMC  Bureau  of  Manpower  Utilization  as 
standard  practice  in  their  studies  of  jobs  in 
industry. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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OLD  FARMS  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL 
WHERE  BLINDED  SOLDIERS  “COME  BACK” 

WILLIAM  A.  JAMESON,  JR. 


In  Avon,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  hospitals  for  the  blind  in  the  country 
is  now  in  operation.  On  the  grounds  of  the 
former  Avon  Old  Farms  School  where  previ¬ 
ously  were  seen  school  boys  preparing  for 
college,  the  Army  is  now  preparing  its  blinded 
veterans  for  return  to  civilian  life  and  fitting 
them  to  meet  and  overcome  the  problems 
which  must  inevitably  confront  the  newly 
and  suddenly  blinded  man. 

The  hospital,  known  as  Old  Farms  Con¬ 
valescent  Hospital  (Sp),  was  established  as 
a  result  of  a  determination  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Army  that,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  war,  men  blinded  while  in  the 
Army  would  not  be  turned  back  to  civilian 
life  with  the  handicaps  of  improper  prepara- 


Lieutenant  William  A.  Jameson,  Jr.,  is  public  relations 
officer  with  the  Army  Service  Forces,  and  is  at  present 
stationed  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (Sp)  at 
Avon,  Connecticut. 


tion  and  inadequate  training.  At  Avon  these 
men  are  being  given  the  tools  with  which  can 
be  constructed  a  successful  civilian  career,  and 
the  men — most  of  them  young — are  finding, 
through  practical  experience,  that  the  plans 
for  the  future  which  they  made  before  the 
war  can  be  realized  in  most  cases,  and  that 
their  futures  as  useful  citizens,  as  heads  of 
families,  and  as  personally  well-adjusted  hu¬ 
man  beings,  can  be  assured. 

The  basis  for  this  work  lies  in  the  building 
of  complete  confidence  in  the  blinded  soldier, 
and  that  is  the  keystone  of  the  Old  Farms 
program,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Frederic  H.  Thorne,  an  outstanding 
Army  ophthalmologist. 

The  men  at  Old  Farms  are  subject  to  gen¬ 
eral  misunderstanding  by  the  outside  public. 
They  are  too  apt,  while  still  in  uniform,  to 
be  regarded  in  the  role  of  heroes.  The  at¬ 
titude  of  the  public,  because  of  this  hero 
worship,  naturally  tends  to  the  sentimental 
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and  to  the  oft-repeated  question,  “What  can 
we  do  for  these  men?”  They  are  the  subject 
of  curiosity  and  also  of  the  genuine  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  be  of  help;  but  at 
Old  Farms  the  effort  is  to  see  that  the  men 
are  not  helped,  but  rather,  are  helped  to  help 
themselves. 

Blindness  to  these  men  obviously  represents 
tremendous  changes.  Some  have  been  blinded 
suddenly  on  battlefields;  others  have  become 
blind  through  illness  or  disease.  Some  face  a 
life  without  sight  through  accident.  But  all 
have  lost  that  sight  while  in  the  service  of 
their  country;  and  all  share  one  thing  in 
common.  Their  interest  is  in  carrying  on, 
and  not  in  cashing  a  check  for  services  ren¬ 
dered.  They  are  normal  American  boys  with 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  normal  American 
boys.  They  come  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  come  from  all  back¬ 
grounds  and  occupations.  At  Old  Farms  these 
many  elements  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  program  develops  the  individual  in 
the  way  which  will  best  meet  his  individual 
problems. 

In  one  sense,  these  men  are  fortunate.  For 
the  very  suddenness  of  their  loss  of  sight 
means  that  they  have  recent  memories  of 
seeing,  and  that  as  they  approach  work  with 
machines,  work  with  their  hands,  and  work 
with  their  brains,  they  are  better  able  to 
visualize  their  tools  and  their  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  adjust  their  methods,  rather 
than  to  learn  from  scratch  something  com¬ 
pletely  new. 

The  true  purpose  of  Old  Farms  is  to  give 
these  men  self-confidence — not  a  self-con¬ 
fidence,  however,  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  told  repeatedly  that  they  can  do  virtually 
anything  they  ever  did  before  and  enjoy  and 
profit  from  it,  but  one  deriving  from  practical 
experience  which  will  prove  to  them  con¬ 
clusively  that  such  is  actually  the  case.  When 
the  man  arrives  here  he  enters  a  course  of 
training  which  includes  four  phases.  The  first 
phase  develops  in  him  a  sort  of  personal 


self-confidence  in  his  ability  to  care  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  personal  needs.  That  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  future  work.  At  Old  Farms,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  no  canes,  no  artificial  aids; 
but  while  on  the  grounds  the  men  are  trained 
to  go  about  on  their  own,  and  one  of  their 
first  jobs  is  to  learn  enough  about  the  place 
to  be  able  to  do  this.  Therefore,  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  trained  orienter  to  be 
taught  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  They  learn,  for 
example,  to  walk  along  the  paths  and  to  use 
raised  edges  as  a  guide  by  touching  them 
with  the  side  of  their  feet.  They  learn  that 
there  are  times  when  they  can,  without  em¬ 
barrassment,  rely  on  sighted  men  for  guid¬ 
ance;  and  they  learn  that  there  can  be  no 
humiliation  in  a  request  for  aid  where  aid 
may  be  needed.  The  orienter  takes  them  about 
the  grounds  and  over  the  various  routes 
which  will  become  familiar  to  them  in  their 
four-months’  stay.  They  learn  the  way  from 
their  dormitory  to  the  mess  hall,  to  the  class¬ 
rooms,  to  the  PX,  to  the  Training  Office 
and  then — probably  most  important  of  all — 
to  the  post  office. 

The  blinded  man  is  shown  methods  of 
guiding  himself  so  he  can  make  these  trips 
alone,  if  he  cares  to,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  all  do  care  to.  He  is  taught  how 
to  avoid  the  so-called  “blindisms”  which 
make  him  conspicuous  in  the  outside  world. 
He  studies  a  model  of  the  grounds  with  paths 
marked  out  in  cardboard,  roads  in  sandpaper, 
and  trees  of  lead  shot;  and  thus  he  gets  the 
feeling  of  his  surroundings.  He  learns  how 
to  get  on  and  ofT  buses,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  the  location  of  coin  boxes,  seats,  baggage- 
racks,  etc.  He  is  taken  to  the  Hartford  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  where,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  railroad,  he  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  accustomed  to  railroad 
trains  and  the  location  of  lavatories,  drinking 
water,  baggage  compartments,  etc.  During 
this  period  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  the  man 
develops  general  confidence  in  his  own 
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ability  to  go  about  without  aid.  In  many 
cases,  the  men  resent  the  well-intentioned 
attempts  of  strangers  to  guide  or  help  them. 
Their  attitude  in  this  connection  is  best 
summed  up  by  the  statement  of  one  boy  of 
nineteen  who  said  one  day  that  he  much 
enjoyed  trips  to  town  but  “I  wish  to  God 
that  women  would  not  get  up  and  give  me 
seats  on  buses  because  women  do  not  give 
seats  to  men!’ 

While  this  is  going  on,  another  form  of 
work  is  also  being  accomplished.  The  Testing 
Clinic  is  busy.  Men  are  given  various  tests 
which  determine  the  line  in  which  their 
abilities  lie;  the  line  in  which  their  interest 
lies;  and  their  quickness  of  perception.  They 
are  given  training  in  the  detection  of  ob¬ 
stacles  through  the  recognition  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  sounds.  They  are  interviewed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion;  and  they  begin  their  work  with  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  when 
they  are  through,  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  means  to  carry  on  with  specialized  train¬ 
ing  and  assistance  in  securing  jobs  and  such 
other  positions  as  the  men  may  feel  desirable 
and  necessary. 

About  two  weeks  ago  a  thirteen-year-old 
boy  in  Hartford  decided  he  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  men.  He  spoke  in  all  of 
the  classrooms  of  his  school,  and  raised  suf¬ 
ficient  money  to  buy  them  a  cabinet  radio. 
When  he  arrived  to  present  it,  he  was  shown 
around  the  hospital  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  met  one  of  our  blinded  men  in  the 
post  office.  The  man  happened  to  be  the 
editor  of  the  blinded  men’s  paper  of  the  Post, 
and  they  were  introduced  and  talked  for  a 
few  minutes.  A  little  later,  while  the  radio 
was  being  installed  in  the  men’s  lounge, 
another  totally  blinded  boy  walked  in,  was 
introduced,  chatted  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
helped  in  placing  the  radio.  When  the  boy 
was  ready  to  leave  he  looked  as  though  he 
were  a  little  disappointed  about  something. 
Upon  being  asked  if  there  was  anything 


else  he  would  like  to  see  he  replied,  “Yes, 
sir.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  talk  to 
one  or  two  of  the  blinded  men?” 

Like  many  casual  visitors  on  the  Old 
Farms  grounds,  the  boy  had  seen  and  talked 
with  these  men  without  realizing  that  they 
were  blind,  so  normal  in  their  appearance  and 
behavior  has  training  made  them. 

The  first  phase  of  training  blends  into  the 
second,  as  the  men  begin  to  work  on  courses 
offered.  Now  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  Old  Farms  is  not,  and  of  necessity  can¬ 
not  be,  a  training  school  in  trades,  or  a 
preparatory  school  for  a  business  career.  Our 
job  is  to  introduce  the  men  to  various  types 
of  work,  and  to  give  them  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  perform  necessary  jobs,  and 
that  the  work  which  they  can  do  will  in¬ 
terest  them.  The  courses  offered  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  range.  They  include  work  with 
machinery,  woodworking,  farming,  chicken 
farming,  typing,  public  speaking,  music,  work 
with  the  dictaphone,  and  academic  subjects 
for  those  men  who  wish  to  resume  their 
education.  The  total  list  of  courses  is  high, 
and  among  them  will  be  found  work  of  in¬ 
terest  to  virtually  any  type  of  personality.  The 
men  take  these  courses  and,  during  this 
phase,  determine  what  things  they  partic¬ 
ularly  would  like  to  follow  up.  In  the  third 
phase,  that  follow-up  begins,  and  they  special¬ 
ize  in  those  courses  which  have  proven  of  the 
most  value  and  interest  to  them. 

A  great  deal  of  selling  is  necessary  in  some 
cases,  of  course,  to  get  men  interested  in 
those  lines  of  work  which  we  know,  from 
their  testing,  represent  the  best  bets  for 
them.  One  thing  is  common  to  all.  They 
dislike  intensely,  at  first,  work  which  has 
become  associated  in  their  minds,  in  the  past, 
with  blindness.  Basket  making,  weaving, 
woodworking,  and  similar  jobs  are  at  first 
distasteful  to  many  of  them.  However,  this 
type  of  work  can,  while  it  may  not  be  a 
means  of  livelihood,  provide  them  with  many 
hours  of  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation. 
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They  soon  realize  this,  and  begin  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  developing  abilities 
which  they  intend  to  translate  into  a  useful 
hobby  when  they  leave  Old  Farms. 

Braille  is  a  subject  which  many  of  them  dis¬ 
like.  They  have  much  the  same  impression 
that  many  sighted  people  have — that  the 
ability  to  read  braille  means  that  they  will 
one  day  be  able  to  read,  with  difficulty,  a 
mountainous  Bible,  or  a  special  edition  of 
Readers  Digest;  but,  under  skilled  leader¬ 
ship,  they  soon  find  that  braille  is  a  practical 
course,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  braille 
which  they  obtain  is  useful  and  convenient 
for  them.  They  can  take  notes  in  braille.  As 
most  people  know,  in  the  Army  men  get  their 
information  from  bulletin  boards.  If  these  men 
know  braille,  they  can  go  to  our  braille  bul¬ 
letin  hoards  and  get  all  the  information  they 
need  without  asking  questions  of  anyone,  and 
in  doing  so  build  a  feeling  of  independence 
which  they  find  gratifying. 

Braille  has  other  uses  which  are,  perhaps, 
not  so  orthodox.  When  it  became  necessary 
recently  to  object  to  one  or  two  stories  which 
they  wanted  to  put  in  their  paper  (which,  of 
course,  goes  out  to  families  and  sighted 
friends),  they  had  a  solution  ready.  The  worst 
of  these  stories  could  be,  and  are,  printed  in 
braille,  and  occasionally  hearty  laughs  orig¬ 
inate  from  an  apparently  blank  sheet  of  paper. 

Typing,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  obvious 
practical  significance,  because  the  ability  to 
type  means  that  they  can  write  letters  home; 
to  their  wives;  to  their  “girls”;  and  no  one 
need  know  what  is  being  said.  Of  course,  in 
all  cases,  work  in  any  line  of  industrial 
therapy  appeals  to  them,  and  this  situation  is 
met  by  having  them  do  for  outside  firms 
certain  assembly  jobs  of  a  type  which  they 
can  handle. 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  work  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  part.  In  this  phase,  the  man  who  has 
completed  the  preliminary  work  is  given  as¬ 
signments  to  jobs  in  surrounding  plants  where 


he  can  work  beside  sighted  workers,  discover¬ 
ing  that  he  can  hold  his  own  in  production 
lines,  and  where  he  can  get  his  first  pay-check. 
The  results  here  have  been  perfectly  amazing. 
Personnel  managers  who  originally  took  men 
more  or  less  out  of  sympathy,  now  ask  for 
more;  for  they  have  found  that  these  men 
put  out  more  and  better  work  than  their 
sighted  competitors.  It  may  be  because  they 
cannot  see  every  pretty  girl  who  goes  by; 
but  whatever  the  reason,  figures  show  they 
have  been  so  successful  that  the  same  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  now  ask  for  more.  The 
important  thing,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
those  personnel  managers  spread  the  doctrine 
among  their  brethren  that  these  men  can 
hold  jobs  successfully,  and  thereby  ease  the 
path.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
with  that  first  pay-check,  the  man  has  prac¬ 
tical  and  thoroughgoing  proof  that  he  can 
marry  and  support  a  wife;  that  he  can  take 
care  of  his  family  and  himself;  and  that  he 
is  again  a  useful  member  of  community  life. 

One  phase  of  training  which  is  extremely 
important  for  all  groups,  and  particularly  for 
men  of  the  ages  of  these  men  and  with  the 
vigorous  background  of  life  on  battlefields, 
is  exercise.  Exercise  can  be  fun.  It  also  can  be 
dull;  but  in  either  case  it  can  be  effective.  The 
aim  at  Old  Farms  is  the  development  of 
programs  of  sports  and  athletic  recreation 
which  will  prove  not  only  beneficial  but  in¬ 
teresting.  People  are  generally  dubious  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  to  which  participation  in 
sports  by  blinded  men  can  be  carried.  Ac¬ 
tually,  these  blinded  men  can  do  anything  in 
the  line  of  sports  that  they  care  to  do,  with 
the  exception  of  activities  requiring  the 
catching  or  hitting  of  a  ball,  as  in  tennis  and 
ping-pong.  Under  highly  specialized  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  even  possible  to  teach  a  man  to 
play  ping-pong. 

The  men  ride  horseback;  they  hike;  they 
take  part  in  track  and  field  sports.  They  may 
not  do  the  hundred-yard  dash  in  ten  fiat,  but 
track  work  is  particularly  adapted  to  them 
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because  of  the  fact  they  are  working  on  a 
cinder  track  which,  by  composition,  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  surrounding  terrain,  so  that 
they  can  tell  where  they  are  as  they  use  it. 
They  swim;  they  skate;  and  a  particularly 
interesting  part  of  this  program  to  the  men 
and  to  us  has  resulted  from  the  acquisition  of 
several  tandem  bicycles  of  various  types.  But, 
like  sighted  men,  the  success  of  an  athletic 
program  depends  on  the  creation  of  interest 
in  the  work  done.  The  men  do  their  work 
along  the  sports  lines  in  the  fields  which 
interest  them  particularly,  and  under  the  sort 
of  guidance  which  makes  them  get  both 
benefit  and  enjoyment  from  the  work  done. 
Individuals  and  organizations  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  area  have  been  extremely  generous  in 
co-operating  with  us  along  such  lines. 

One  resident  of  Farmington  opened  to  the 
men,  during  the  past  summer,  one  of  the 
finest  private  swimming  pools  in  this  vicinity. 
Not  only  did  she  provide  the  facilities  for 
swimming,  but  she  took  great  pleasure — a 
pleasure  in  which  the  men  joined — in  treating 
them  as  guests,  providing  girls  for  com¬ 
panions,  and  serving  sandwiches  and  beer. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  in  Hartford  has  opened  its 
gymnasium  and  swimming  facilities  for 
winter  use.  Red  Cross  units  and  groups  of 
various  kinds  in  the  vicinitv  have  con- 
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tributed  to  our  supplies  of  athletic  equipment 
in  lines  that  are  difficult  to  obtain  at  this 
time. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  program  of  social 
adjustment  must  include  recreation  on  social 
lines,  and  this  is  particularly  vital  in  the  case 
of  blinded  men.  Time  can  hang  very  heavily 
on  their  hands.  Therefore,  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  building  up  of 
a  recreational  program  which  will  keep  them 
interested,  occupied,  and  happy. 


Through  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Special  Services  Officer  and  enlisted  men 
working  with  both,  we  have  arranged  parties, 
clam  bakes,  and  dances — large  and  small. 
Local  groups  have  taken  boys  fishing;  they 
have  had  them  in  their  homes;  they  have 
given  them  parties  and  dances.  The  Red  Cross 
has  provided  Gray  Ladies  and  younger  as¬ 
sistants  to  be  in  the  recreation  room  at  the 
hospital  each  evening.  Some  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  features  are  handled  by  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  through  their  own  committees,  and 
thus  far  our  problem  has  been,  not  obtaining 
entertainment,  but  trying  to  make  use  of  a 
deluge  of  invitations  from  all  sides. 

Many  men  enjoy  going  into  Hartford  in 
the  evenings — some  to  movies,  some  to 
shows,  some  to  boxing  matches.  Others  like 
to  go  down  and  walk  around  the  streets — and 
they  are  provided  with  escorts  and  transpor¬ 
tation  for  these  purposes.  Here,  again,  the 
man  soon  learns  that  he  is  still  competent  to 
enjoy  virtually  the  same  pastimes  that  he 
enjoyed  before  he  was  blinded.  The  radio, 
Victrola  records,  and  Talking  Books  aid  also 
in  passing  the  time. 

The  results  of  the  training  these  men  are 
receiving,  of  course,  cannot  yet  be  measured 
by  any  yardstick.  The  few  who  have  been 
already  discharged  are  in  many  cases  carrying 
on  specialized  training,  but  results  already 
seen  indicate  clearly  that  these  men  will  be 
found  later,  not  on  the  street  corners  holding 
tin  cups,  but  in  productive,  useful  activity; 
and  it  is  the  expectation  and  belief  of  the 
Army  that  their  participation  in  normal  com¬ 
munity  life  will  be  one  hundred  per  cent  if 
they  are  given  the  chance  which  they  have 
earned  to  demonstrate  in  practical  ways  the 
truth  of  their  claim  that  they  can  do  today 
anything  they  planned  to  do  before. 
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As  many  of  you  may  have  participated,  di¬ 
rectly,  or  through  your  organizations,  in  some 
phase  of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  placement  program  for  the  blind,  what  I 
have  to  say  here  may  not  be  entirely  new  to 
you.  However,  reviewing  our  experience  in 
New  York  State  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
re-evaluate  our  past,  and  to  project  our  future 
in  this  program. 

First,  let  me  admit  that  we  did  not  enter 
the  field  of  placing  the  blind  voluntarily.  We 
felt — I  now  believe,  mistakenly — that  the 
special  problems  presented  by  this  group  were 
too  specialized  to  permit  attention  by  our 
organization.  I  can  remember,  when  I  reported 
for  this  job  seven  days  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  co-worker  who  shared  the  office  with  me 
saying,  “You  will  have  to  do  something  about 
the  problem  of  the  blind.” 

I  felt  that  other  problems  were  more 
pressing  and  were  in  areas  in  which  I  could 
contribute  more  effectively  immediately.  But 
declaration  of  war  made  radical  changes. 
That  same  month,  the  day  before  Christmas, 
1941,  our  director  and  I  met  with  two  workers 
from  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
to  discuss  the  obstacles  we  saw  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  service  to  this  group,  and  how 
they  could  be  overcome.  The  upshot  was  that, 
as  a  result  of  this  conference,  we  agreed  to 
register  four  workers  referred  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  gain  some  experience.  I  cannot 
tell  you  offhand  whether  we  were  successful 
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in  placing  those  four  particular  workers;  but 
I  do  know  that  our  experience  with  them  and 
with  others  proved  that  the  task  of  place¬ 
ment  was  not  impossible. 

About  this  time,  other  agencies  and  blind 
individuals  themselves  began  to  ask  for  our 
service,  so  we  called  a  meeting  of  all  agencies 
for  the  blind.  At  this  meeting  we  discussed 
the  pros  and  cons  and  agreed  to  attempt  the 
placement  of  a  limited  number  of  blind 
workers  from  each  agency.  I  can  look  back 
with  amusement  at  our  request  for  blind 
people  with  traveling  sight. 

In  our  early  experience,  many  problems 
presented  themselves.  It  was  obvious  almost 
immediately  that  in  order  to  have  our  pro¬ 
gram  recognized  in  the  community  we  would 
have  to  adopt  the  terminology  regarding 
the  blind  that  was  accepted  in  the  community. 
We  therefore  worked  out  a  co-operative  ar¬ 
rangement  for  clearance  with  the  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  for  classification  of  all 
of  our  medical  reports  on  eye  cases. 

Another  major  problem  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  clear  relationship  with  the  agencies 
for  the  blind.  Very  often,  at  first,  we  found 
ourselves  calling  on  the  wrong  agency  to  give 
the  service  we  required  for  a  particular  case. 
This  left  us  frustrated  and  confused,  so  we 
discussed  this  problem  at  a  second  meeting 
with  the  agencies,  and  it  was  then  deter¬ 
mined  that  our  contacts  should  all  be  cen¬ 
tralized  in  two  agencies — The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  in  Manhattan,  and 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  This  method  of  co-operation  lasted  only 
a  short  time,  however,  as  we  found'  it  was 
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necessary  to  work  directly  with  the  agencies. 

One  real  problem  was  to  learn  about  the 
blind  and  to  train 'our  staff.  We  arranged  for 
our  staff  to  make  field  visits  to  workshops,  so 
we  could  see  the  blind  at  work.  We  arranged 
for  case  conferences  and,  with  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  of  the  blind  agencies, 
we  discussed,  on  a  case  basis,  the  problems  of 
blind  applicants  then  coming  to  our  offices. 
This  was  of  tremendous  help,  and  we 
profited  by  the  agencies’  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  people  under  discussion. 

Probably  our  greatest  problem  was  to  find 
a  work  tryout  and  training  center.  When 
other  handicapped  workers  came  to  our  of¬ 
fices,  we  were  able  to  find  out  something 
about  their  abilities,  if  they  had  no  experi¬ 
ence,  by  referring  them  to  the  Consultation 
Service  for  testing.  We  knew  that  the  criteria 
of  these  tests  were  unsuitable  for  the  blind, 
and  we  approached  several  of  the  agencies 
with  the  request  that  a  work  tryout  center 
be  established.  Although  some  were  interested, 
none  was  able  to  undertake  this  project. 

About  the  same  time,  however,  we  met  our 
need  for  training  facilities.  We  had  one  ap¬ 
plicant  whom  we  thought  we  could  place  if 
he  had  specific  training,  so  we  went  to  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  re¬ 
quested  training.  We  were  informed  that  no 
funds  were  available,  so  we  approached  several 
educational  organizations  with  the  same  re¬ 
quest  until  we  reached  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  New  York.  After  con¬ 
siderable  negotiation,  they  agreed  to  open  a 
class  in  radio  assembling  and  machine-bench 
tools  for  the  blind;  but  a  further  delay  oc¬ 
curred  in  getting  agreement  from  the  school 
that  instruction  of  the  blind  was  feasible  in 
those  specific  operations  in  which  we  wanted 
training.  Finally,  the  class  got  started  with 
the  understanding  that  the  USES  would  take 
the  responsibility  for  selecting  and  referring 
students  to  the  class  and  placing  the  graduates. 

More  recently,  we  made  a  similar  request, 
and  through  special  funds  donated  by  the 


New  York  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  Board  of  Education  was  able 
to  open  an  experimental  class  in  the  needle 
trades.  This  was  requested  because  we  found 
that  several  blind  needle-trades  workers  whom 
we  had  placed  in  private  industry  directly 
from  sheltered  workshops  and  without  addi¬ 
tional  preparation,  were  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  sighted.  The  experiment  we  con¬ 
ducted  proved  successful.  The  two  workers, 
selected  by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
to  receive  the  special  training,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
employer  and  have  been  given  several  raises 
since  they  have  been  on  the  job.  We  are 
hoping  that  this  class  will  re-open  shortly. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  segregating  the  blind 
in  their  vocational  classes.  Basically,  we  are 
opposed  to  such  segregation;  but  we  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  prove  that  such  jobs  are 
possible  for  the  blind,  their  training  has  to 
be  the  main  activity  of  the  teacher,  and  not 
an  additional  burden. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  since  the 
class  in  radio  assembling  was  started,  115  blind 
trainees  have  been  accepted.  Twelve  of  these 
are  still  in  training;  76  were  placed;  15  failed 
to  complete  the  course;  7  were  unplaceable; 
2  were  not  interested  in  jobs  after  training; 
2  were  expelled;  and  1  was  in  an  accident 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  con¬ 
tinue.  While  citing  statistics,  I  can  further 
report  that  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year,  we  made  150  placements  of  blind  work¬ 
ers.  The  majority  of  these  were  placed  in 
industrial  jobs. 

When  we  undertook  our  program  for  the 
blind,  many  theories  regarding  their  employ¬ 
ment  were  offered  us  by  experienced  workers 
with  the  sightless.  For  example,  we  were  told 
that  no  firm  should  be  asked  to  employ  more 
than  two  blind  workers,  but  we  have  found 
that  when  we  analyze  jobs  and  determine 
their  suitability  for  the  blind,  there  is  no  need 
to  limit  the  number  that  can  be  employed 
by  a  firm.  For  example,  one  employer  tells 
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us  that  he  thinks  he  can  use  one  blind  worker 
to  every  ten  sighted  workers  he  employs.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  blind  should  be  placed 
on  jobs  that  last  a*  lifetime.  We  find  that 
once  a  blind  worker  gets  experience  he  can 
be  placed  much  more  easily  on  the  next  job. 

A  second  theory  was  that  the  agency 
placing  a  blind  worker  should  thereafter  con¬ 
trol  the  job  in  which  he  is  placed,  so  that  as 
one  blind  man  leaves  it,  another  is  referred 
to  the  same  job.  I  do  not  know  how  this 
theory  developed,  but  I  think  it  stemmed 
from  the  same  attitude  our  own  organization 
once  had  toward  jobs  for  all  handicapped 
workers.  In  those  early  days,  once  an  em¬ 
ployer  agreed  to  use  handicapped  workers, 
his  record  was  identified  to  indicate  this  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Thereafter,  every  time  he  called  our 
office  the  interviewers  placing  the  handi¬ 
capped  considered  it  a  golden  opportunity 
to  place  other  handicapped  workers  with  the 
same  firm.  But  as  recognition  of  the  physical 
demands  made  by  jobs  has  increased,  so  has 
our  understanding  that  every  job  coming  to 
our  office  is  a  potential  job  for  a  handicapped 
worker.  Therefore,  there  is  no  longer  any 
identification  of  job  orders  or  employers  who 
employ  the  handicapped.  We  believe  the  same 
theory  is  valid  in  the  placement  of  the  blind. 
A  further  reason  why  we  do  not  accept  this 
practice  is  that  it  alters  a  fundamental  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relationship  and  removes  a 
responsibility  from  the  employer  which 
rightly  belongs  to  him. 

We  have  found  that  there  are  definite 
selling  points  in  promoting  the  employment 
of  the  blind.  Most  distractions  come  through 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  blind 
are  not  so  easily  distracted  as  other  workers. 
Time  and  motion  study  men  have  pointed  out 
that  the  two  factors  on  jobs  that  are  the  most 
time-consuming  for  production  workers  are 
search  and  selection.  In  placing  the  blind,  you 


automatically  omit  jobs  where  “search”  exists, 
or  re-engineer  the  job  so  that  it  ceases  to  be 
a  factor.  Therefore,  on  the  jobs  for  which  they 
are  suited,  their  production  is  higher. 

In  the  development  of  our  program,  we 
look  ahead  to  more  training  in  a  wider  va¬ 
riety  of  fields.  We  recognize  the  need  for 
closer  co-operation  between  ourselves  and 
others  planning  vocational  programs  in  the 
schools  or  classes  for  the  blind,  because  this 
work  is  sure  to  grow.  I  am  frequently  asked 
whether  our  gains  made  in  the  placement  of 
the  blind  will  hold  in  the  postwar  period. 
We  can  report  that  we  have  already  had  cut¬ 
backs  in  production  in  firms  which  employ 
the  blind  in  this  area.  Where  layoffs  have 
occurred,  the  blind  have  not  been  laid  off  in 
greater  proportion  than  sighted  workers.  In 
one  firm,  for  example,  where  we  had  ten 
blind  people  employed,  two  blind  people 
were  laid  off.  We  questioned  the  employer 
regarding  the  basis  of  selection  of  these  two 
workers,  and  found  that  they  did  not  measure 
up  to  the  sighted  and  blind  workers  who 
were  retained.  In  general,  we  find  that  in  lay¬ 
offs,  the  blind  have  fared  better  than  the  so- 
called  normal  worker. 

It  is  inevitable  that  demobilization  will 
bring  a  considerable  dislocation  of  workers. 
The  blind  will  certainly  be  affected  to  some 
degree.  What  will  happen  to  them  depends 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  attitude  of  the 
agencies  which  have  served  them  in  the  past 
and  on  which  they  may  have  to  lean  again. 
If  you  treat  them  as  though  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  minor  misdemeanor  by  leaving  the 
workshops  and  going  into  industry,  they  may 
become  timid  about  making  their  next  adjust¬ 
ment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  give 
them  the  encouragement  they  need,  you  will 
help  make  them  independent  and  useful 
citizens  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


As  Joseph  Was  a-Walking 


It  was  the  year  1885.  My  first  quarter  as 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  London,  was  done,  and  all  save  a  few 
homeless  pupils  had  gone  away  for  the  holi¬ 
days.  Feeling  myself  almost  alone  in  a  strange 
land  some  three  thousand  miles  from  home, 
I  went  to  bed  on  Christmas  Eve  wistfully 
thinking  of  the  morrow — perhaps  to  dream 
of  mother’s  hanging  up  a  stocking  for  me,  for 
sentiment’s  sake,  alongside  those  of  the  rest. 

Ah!  but  Old  Santa  filled  my  English  stock¬ 
ing  just  the  same,  if  only  figuratively;  and 
with  what,  do  you  suppose?  With  a  song,  a 
carol  in  lovely  two-part  singing  by  girl  pupils 
of  mine  standing  like  Christmas  Waits  at  my 
chamber  door.  It  was  that  very  old  and  simple 
carol,  yet  new  to  me,  “As  Joseph  Was  a-Walk- 
ing.”  But  what  a  gentle,  harmonious  awaken¬ 
ing  those  dear  orphan  girls  gave  me!  I  told 
them  later  that  they  had  filled  my  Christmas 
day  with  heavenly  music. 

Years  afterwards  at  Overbrook,  while  prais¬ 
ing  in  a  chapel-talk  the  English  holiday 
customs,  I  mentioned  the  carol  incident  above 
described,  which  had  so  charmed  me;  where¬ 
upon  some  older  girls  quickly  hunted  up  the 
words  and  music,  taught  them  to  other  girls; 
and  before  sunrise  the  December  day  on 
which  school  was  to  close,  serenaded  their 
principal  and  family  before  our  cottage  win¬ 
dows.  How  we  did  appreciate  it! 

The  same  delightful  surprise  awaited  us 
later  at  Watertown.  The  twenty  girls  of 
Fisher  cottage,  I  think  it  was,  having  secretly 
prepared  themselves,  likewise  bundled  up  and 
braved  the  cold  and  snow  of  a  December 
morning  to  awaken  us  again  with  the  two- 
part  singing  of  what  had  by  then  become 


to  my  ears  the  loveliest  carol  of  them  all. 

Presently,  then,  after  breakfast,  everybody 
came  tripping  through  the  closes,  many  hum¬ 
ming  my  carol  to  the  accompaniment  of  that 
simple  English  melody  chimed  from  our 
tower-peal  of  eight  bells  which  had  been 
cast  for  us  in  London: 

As  Joseph  was  a-walking 
He  heard  an  angel  sing: 

This  night  shall  be  the  birthnight, 

Of  Christ  the  Heavenly  King. 

He  never  shall  be  rock-ed 
In  silver  nor  in  gold, 

But  in  a  wooden  manger 

That  resteth  on  the  mould. 

As  Joseph  was  a-walking 
There  did  an  angel  sing, 

And  Mary’s  child  at  midnight 
Was  born  to  be  our  King. 

Then  be  ye  glad,  good  people, 

This  night  of  all  the  year; 

And  light  ye  up  your  candles, 

For  the  Star  it  shineth  clear. 

Since  telling  the  above  story  I  have  learned 
that  for  the  last  two  Christmases  groups  of 
Perkins  children  have  twice  sung  their  pretty 
carols  in  the  sickroom  of  Mrs.  Elwyn  H. 
Fowler,  a  former  teacher  at  both  the  London 
and  the  South  Boston  Schools. 

Does  singing  by  the  blind  carry  uncommon 
feeling?  Mr.  Gardiner,  long  our  director  of 
music,  agreed  with  me  that  it  does.  Do  they 
not  sing  by  heart  and  therefore  more  from 
the  heart?  Neither  of  us  would  admit  that 
our  feelings  aroused  by  such  singing  were 
wholly  subjective. 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

J.  C.  LYSEN 


At  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School  (formerly  called  The  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind),  Christmas,  1944,  will 
find  the  buildings  emptied  of  children  and 
the  newly  fallen  snow  untracked.  It  has  been 
so  for  the  past  few  years.  The  present  policy 
of  sending  all  of  the  children  to  their  own  or 
foster  homes  for  the  Christmas  holidays  was 
first  put  into  effect  in  1940.  It  used  to  be  that 
up  to  a  third  of  the  children  stayed  at  the 
School  during  the  holiday  season. 

If  the  reader  will  pardon  a  personal  note,  I 
want  to  state  that  Christmas  without  any 
blind  and  partially  sighted  children  on  the 
campus  creates  an  awful  vacuum  in  the  life 
of  the  superintendent’s  family.  We — my  wife, 
my  son,  and  I — had  grown  accustomed  to 
looking  forward  to  Christmas  Eve,  to  that  ex¬ 
citing  hour  when  “our  children”  sang  carols, 
listened  to  the  Nativity  story  as  recorded  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  shared  in  the  huge  pile 
of  gifts  placed  under  the  lighted  evergreen 
tree,  and  accepted  bags  of  fruit,  candy,  and 
nuts. 

I  recall  that  the  usual  bedtime  hour  was 
waived  for  the  evening.  But,  as  the  excitement 
tapered  off,  the  voices  became  subdued  until 
at  last  all  dormitory  lights  had  been  ex¬ 
tinguished.  Only  the  watchman’s  footsteps 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  dimly  lighted 
campus. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  last  waking  thought 


In  this  article,  J.  C.  Lysen,  superintendent  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  recaptures  for 
readers  the  joy  and  excitement  experienced  by  all  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Christmas  season. 


of  home  caused  many  a  child  to  dream  of 
parents,  sisters,  and  brothers  celebrating  their 
Christmas  a  hundred  or  more  miles  from 
Faribault.  These  were  the  families  who  had 
written  us,  stating,  “We  can’t  afford  the  rail¬ 
road  fare,”  or  who  had  seemed  indifferent. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  in  those  days 
for  the  boys  and  girls  who  didn’t  go  home 
for  Christmas.  I  felt  at  the  time,  and  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  it  now,  that  no  amount  of  good 
things  to  eat  or  any  number  of  parties  could 
compensate  for  being  away  from  home  during 
the  holidays,  especially  on  Christmas  Eve.  I 
was  upset  by  the  fact  that  some  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  received  not  so  much  as  one  present 
from  home.  We,  “in  the  office,”  naturally  tried 
to  cover  up  this  lapse  by  seeing  to  it  that  all 
of  the  children  had  presents. 

One  of  our  boys  immortalized  for  us  a 
child’s  longing  for  home  at  Christmas  time 
when  he  put  this  question  to  his  mother:  “Do 
you  ever  have  that  feeling?” 

“What  feeling?”  the  puzzled  mother  asked. 

“The  feeling  I  wish  I  had  long  enough 
arms  to  reach  you  when  you  are  not  here,” 
he  replied. 

To  document  my  own  impressions,  I  asked 
our  boys  and  girls  who  had  spent  Christmas 
at  the  school  prior  to  1940,  to  state  their  pref¬ 
erences.  I  asked  them  to  write  down  their 
thoughts  on  spending  their  yuletide  holidays 
at  the  School  as  compared  with  going  home. 
Here  is  a  summary! 

Christmas  at  school  recalled  the  following 
activities — the  singing  of  carols;  Santa  Claus; 
candy  and  nuts;  parties;  Christmas  dinner; 
going  to  church;  relaxed  rules;  outdoor  sports, 
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such  as  skating  and  sliding;  trimming  the 
trees;  Christmas  Eve,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  “being  home  is  just 
about  the  best  present  of  all,”  writes  one  of 
the  girls.  She  adds,  “only  at  home  do  we  get 
that  intangible  something  which  really  satis¬ 
fies.”  Even  though  our  boys  and  girls  were 
mindful  of  the  good  times  they  had  at  school 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  they  invariably 
declare  that  they  prefer  the  home  ties  at  this 
festive  season.  One  boy  states  that  “just  get¬ 
ting  to  see  friends  and  relatives  overbalances 
the  pleasures”  of  school  Christmases.  Another 
student  describes  the  customs  of  the  family, 
which  include  the  singing  of  folk  songs  and 
carols  on  Christmas  Eve.  To  sum  up  our 
children’s  reactions,  it’s  the  old  refrain: 

Be  it  ever  so  humble 

There’s  no  place  like  home. 

Christmas  at  our  School  is  richer  now.  The 
anticipation  of  going  home  brightens  the 
midwinter  outlook  of  the  entire  student  body. 
Tired  housemothers  and  housefathers  look 
forward  to  several  weeks  of  “just  taking  it 
easy.”  It’s  the  time  when  our  office  staff  works 
almost  feverishly,  setting  up  travel  schedules, 
buying  tickets  literally  by  the  yard,  informing 
station  masters  of  transfers,  and  notifying 
parents  of  the  time  of  their  children’s  arrival. 
Before  that  day,  December  21  this  year,  we 
shall  have  our  special  School  parties  and 
programs. 

In  order  to  arrange  our  student  body  of 
some  120  children  into  manageable  groups 
for  parties,  we  divide  it  into  three.  First,  there 
is  the  primary  group  of  little  folk;  then,  the 
intermediate  group;  and,  finally,  the  advanced 
group.  The  type  of  party  is  decided  by 
the  social  life  committee,  consisting  of  several 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  an  equal  number 
of  high  school  boys  and  girls,  chosen  by  their 
colleagues.  Student  leadership  is  fostered  so¬ 
cially  by  choosing,  for  example,  the  members 
of  the  ninth  grade  to  assist  with  the  primary 


group  parties.  Twelfth  graders,  too,  may  be 
called  on  to  help  in  staging  intermediate 
parties. 

Christmas  parties  are  scheduled  as  close 
to  the  holiday  vacation  as  possible.  They  cen¬ 
ter  around  the  large,  lighted  tree  in  the  audi¬ 
torium.  They  really  have  their  beginnings  in 
the  cottages,  where  grooming  and  dressing 
in  “Sunday-go-to-meetin’  ”  clothes  become  the 
order  of  the  day.  Nothing  lifts  party  morale 
so  much  as  the  requirement  that  all  guests 
come  freshly  bathed,  cleanly  and  properly 
dressed.  Boys’  suits  must  be  pressed,  and 
water  used  when  necessary  to  “lay  down” 
unruly  hair.  Older  boys,  of  course,  shave. 
Thanks  to  our  modern  laundry,  girls’  dresses 
have  a  butterfly  quality.  Christmas  perma¬ 
nents,  acquired  in  downtown  beauty  shops,  are 
in  evidence.  Several  of  the  older  girls  are  very 
adept  and  willing  to  help  their  schoolmates 
fix  up  their  hair.  Cosmetics  are  permitted, 
and  the  older  girls’  housemother  teaches 
them  to  use  powder,  rouge,  and  lipstick 
properly. 

Christmas  parties  are  easy  to  stage  because 
our  boys  and  girls  have  social  gatherings  at 
least  once  a  month. 

Parties  take  a  variety  of  forms.  Those  for 
the  little  folk  provide  enough  activity  to  blow 
off  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  very 
willing  to  listen  to  a  Christmas  story  told  by 
one  of  the  teachers.  Inexpensive  favors  are 
provided,  as  is  a  lunch  featuring  decorated 
cookies  and  “pop.”  Sometimes  the  city’s  pro¬ 
fessional  Santa  Claus  is  brought  in  to  dis¬ 
tribute  candy  and  nuts.  This  usually  creates 
such  excitement  that  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  some  of  the  tiniest  tots  are  not  carried 
away  in  Santa’s  whiskers! 

The  intermediate  group  prefers  games  at 
tables,  and  is  especially  fond  of  bingo,  adapted 
for  the  blind  by  means  of  brailled  boards  and 
pegs.  Here,  too,  favors  for  all,  prizes,  lunch, 
and  candy  are  furnished.  This  is  the  group 
whose  older  members  want  to  dance,  but  are 
a  little  timid  about  trying. 


LOANS  AVAILABLE 

The  senior  group,  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
up  and  numbering  some  fifty  to  sixty  boys 
and  girls,  is  the  easiest  to  entertain.  There 
are  enough  students  with  poise  and  social 
training  to  carry  along  almost  any  type  of 
social  function.  Dancing  is  very  popular.  We 
encourage  it  because  we  feel  that  it  develops 
sociability  better  than  any  other  form  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  We  find,  too,  that  dancing  helps 
us  solve  our  boy-and-girl  problem;  opportu¬ 
nities  to  be  together  under  supervision  lessen 
the  desire,  generally,  to  meet  clandestinely. 
The  final  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  not  many 
postschool  marriages  result  from  in-school 
friendships.  We  do  not  arrange  social  affairs 
between  our  students  and  sighted  members 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

Surprisingly  enough,  our  upper  grade  and 
high  school  students  do  well  conversationally. 
They  thoroughly  enjoy  talking  in  mixed 
groups,  and  are  easily  managed.  At  the 
Christmas  party  of  1940,  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  everyone  would  go  home 
for  Christmas,  conversation  was  unusually 
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brisk.  I  remember  one  boy  telling  me,  “You 
know,  this  will  be  the  first  time  I’ll  see 
northern  Minnesota  in  the  middle  of  winter 
in  eight  years.” 

Now  to  conclude  this  article  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  our  Christmas  programs.  Little  need 
be  said  about  these,  because  ours  is,  no  doubt, 
typical  of  those  given  in  all  schools  for  the 
blind.  There  has  been  no  noticeable  change  in 
the  type  of  program  following  our  everybody- 
goes-home-for-Christmas  policy. 

Our  programs  include  school  orchestra  and 
pipe  organ  numbers.  Then,  there  is  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  Christmas  carols  by  choral  groups; 
short  plays;  and  the  traditional  recitations  by 
the  little  folk.  The  superintendent  reads  at 
this  time  the  Nativity  story.  This  particular 
part  of  the  program  is  not  applauded.  At  no 
time  during  the  school  year  is  there  such  ab¬ 
solute  and  reverent  silence.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  words,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward  men,”  a 
solemn  hush  seems  to  enfold  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body.  Their  thoughts  are  of  home,  where 
they  will  be  when  Christmas  morning  breaks. 


LOANS  AVAILABLE  FOR  WORKSHOPS 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  sent 
to  all  workshops  for  the  blind  participating 
in  government  orders  a  booklet  outlining  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  securing  loans 
from  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  on 
government  contracts,  since  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  that  incorporated,  nonprofit,  charitable 


agencies,  such  as  workshops  for  the  blind, 
are  eligible  for  such  loans.  Shops  interested  in 
securing  these  loans  have  been  advised  to 
contact  their  nearest  local  office  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  and  a  list  of  local 
offices  is  furnished  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the 
booklet. 


“GOD  BLESS  US  EVERY  ONE!” 


Then  up  rose  Mrs.  Cratchit,  Cratchit’s  wife, 
dressed  out  but  poorly  in  a  twice-turned 
gown,  but  brave  in  ribbons,  which  are  cheap 
and  make  a  goodly  show  for  sixpence;  and 
she  laid  the  cloth,  assisted  by  Belinda  Cratchit, 
second  of  her  daughters,  also  brave  in  rib¬ 
bons;  while  Master  Peter  Cratchit  plunged  a 
fork  into  the  saucepan  of  potatoes,  and  getting 
the  corners  of  his  monstrous  shirt-collar 
(Bob’s  private  property,  conferred  upon  his 
son  and  heir  in  honor  of  the  day)  into  his 
mouth,  rejoiced  to  find  himself  so  gallantly 
attired,  and  yearned  to  show  his  linen  in  the 
fashionable  Parks.  And  now  two  smaller 
Cratchits,  boy  and  girl,  came  tearing  in, 
screaming  that  outside  the  baker’s  they  had 
smelt  the  goose,  and  known  it  for  their  own; 
and,  basking  in  luxurious  thoughts  of  sage 
and  onion,  these  young  Cratchits  danced 
about  the  table,  and  exalted  Master  Peter 
Cratchit  to  the  skies,  while  he  (not  proud,  al¬ 
though  his  collars  nearly  choked  him)  blew 
the  fire,  until  the  slow  potatoes,  bubbling  up, 
knocked  loudly  at  the  saucepan  lid  to  be  let 
out  and  peeled. 

“What  has  ever  got  your  precious  father, 
then?”  said  Mrs.  Cratchit.  “And  your  brother, 
Tiny  Tim?  And  Martha  warn’t  as  late  last 
Christmas  Day  by  half  an  hour!” 

“Here’s  Martha,  mother,”  said  a  girl,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  she  spoke. 

“Here’s  Martha,  mother!”  cried  the  two 
young  Cratchits.  “Hurrah!  There's  such  a 
goose,  Martha!” 

“Why,  bless  your  heart  alive,  my  dear,  how 
late  you  are!”  said  Mrs.  Cratchit,  kissing  her 
a  dozen  times,  and  taking  off  her  shawl  and 
bonnet  for  her  with  officious  zeal. 

“We’d  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last 
night,”  replied  the  girl,  “and  had  to  clear 
away  this  morning,  mother!” 

“Well!  Never  mind  so  long  as  you  are 
come,”  said  Mrs.  Cratchit.  “Sit  ye  down  be¬ 


fore  the  fire,  my  dear,  and  have  a  warm. 
Lord  bless  ye!” 

“No,  no!  There’s  father  coming,”  cried  the 
two  young  Cratchits,  who  were  everywhere  at 
once.  “Hide,  Martha,  hide!” 

So  Martha  hid  herself,  and  in  came  little 
Bob,  the  father,  with  at  least  three  feet  of 
comforter,  exclusive  of  the  fringe,  hanging 
down  before  him;  and  his  threadbare  clothes 
darned  up  and  brushed,  to  look  seasonable; 
and  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder.  Alas  for 
Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a  little  crutch,  and  had 
his  limbs  supported  by  an  iron  frame! 

“Why,  where’s  our  Martha?”  cried  Bob 
Cratchit,  looking  around. 

“Not  coming,”  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 

“Not  coming!”  said  Bob,  with  a  sudden  de¬ 
clension  in  his  high  spirits;  for  he  had  been 
Tim’s  blood  horse  all  the  way  from  church, 
and  had  come  home  rampant.  “Not  coming 
upon  Christmas  Day!” 

Martha  didn’t  like  to  see  him  disappointed, 
if  it  were  only  in  joke;  so  she  came  out  prema¬ 
turely  from  behind  the  closet  door,  and  ran 
into  his  arms,  while  the  two  young  Cratchits 
hustled  Tiny  Tim,  and  bore  him  off  into  the 
wash-house,  that  he  might  hear  the  pudding 
singing  in  the  copper. 

“And  how  did  little  Tim  behave?”  asked 
Mrs.  Cratchit,  when  she  had  rallied  Bob  on 
his  credulity,,  and  Bob  had  hugged  his 
daughter  to  his  heart’s  content. 

“As  good  as  gold,”  said  Bob,  “and  better. 
Somehow  he  gets  thoughtful,  sitting  by  him¬ 
self  so  much,  and  thinks  the  strangest  things 
you  ever  heard.  He  told  me,  coming  home, 
that  he  hoped  the  people  saw  him  in  the 
church,  because  he  was  a  cripple,  and  it 
might  be  pleasant  to  them  to  remember,  upon 
Christmas  Day,  who  made  lame  beggars  walk 
and  blind  men  see.” 

— From  A  Christmas  Carol, 
by  Charles  Dickens. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  DISABLED 

MICHAEL  SUPA 


Already  1,500,000  service  men  and  women 
have  been  returned  to  civilian  life.  Some  have 
been  retired  because  they  were  over  the  age 
limit;  many  were  found  unsuitable  for  mili¬ 
tary  service;  while  still  others  have  been  re¬ 
turned  because  of  their  wounds. 

The  magnificent  achievements  of  modern 
medicine  and  surgery  have  provided  hope 
and  comfort  for  these  wounded.  Some  will 
be  fully  restored;  but  many  will  join  the 
ranks  of  the  disabled.  After  science  and  medi¬ 
cine  have  made  their  contributions  toward 
minimizing  disabilities,  it  will  fall  to  us,  as 
responsible  members  of  society,  to  minimize 
the  difficulties  arising  from  these  disabilities. 
How  we  may  do  this,  even  in  part,  is  the 
question  which  we  must  all  consider.  At  the 
outset,  let  us  recognize,  and  accept,  certain 
pertinent  facts. 

First,  when  we  speak  of  a  disabled  veteran, 
we  are  not  speaking  of  an  abstract  problem. 
We  are  speaking  of  someone’s  son,  of  some¬ 
one’s  brother,  of  someone’s  husband,  of  some¬ 
one’s  father. 

Secondly,  the  disabled  veteran  is  one  who 
responded  to  his  country’s  call.  To  his  action 
we  owe  our  continued  freedom.  His  disability 
is  a  badge  of  honor;  but  no  less  is  it  a  personal 
difficulty  with  which  he  must  contend,  in 
many  instances,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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We  should  be  willing  and  able  to  serve  com¬ 
petently  those  who  served  us  so  nobly. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  disabled  veteran 
should  not  receive  your  help  and  consideration 
as  an  object  of  charity.  He  has  more  than 
earned  whatever  help  he  requires. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  consider 
the  disabled  veteran  from  three  main  points 
of  view,  namely,  the  personal,  the  social,  and 
the  economic. 

From  the  personal  point  of  view,  no  physi¬ 
cal  disability  is  without  its  psychological  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  individual  who  is  handicapped 
by  it.  What  these  effects  are  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  dis¬ 
abled  person.  It  is  possible  for  him  to  adopt  a 
negative  attitude  or  a  positive  attitude  to¬ 
ward  himself  and  his  disability. 

The  adoption  of  the  negative  attitude  is 
characterized  by  an  undue  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  paid  by  the  disabled  person  to  his  handi¬ 
cap.  He  thinks  constantly  of  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  disability.  He  oc¬ 
cupies  his  mind  with  thoughts  of  all  that  his 
handicap  denies  him.  For  the  blind  person,  it 
may  be  the  beauties  of  nature;  for  the  deaf, 
the  warmth  of  the  human  voice;  while  for  the 
crippled  it  may  be  the  freedom  of  going  in¬ 
dependently  where  and  when  he  pleases.  The 
person  with  a  negative  attitude  toward  his 
handicap  attributes  his  failures,  and  even  his 
personal  shortcomings,  to  his  handicap.  For 
him,  his  attitude  is  a  far  greater  handicap 
than  his  disability — regardless  of  what  that 
disability  may  be. 

But  what  of  the  person  who  adopts  a  posi- 
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tive  attitude  toward  his  handicap?  Like  the 
person  who  adopts  a  negative  attitude,  he  is 
aware  of  his  handicap;  hut  there  the  similarity 
stops.  The  individual  with  a  positive  attitude 
toward  himself  and  his  handicap  recognizes 
his  handicap  for  what  it  is.  He  accepts  the 
limitations  which  it  imposes  upon  him.  He 
does  not  spend  his  time  questioning  why  he 
has  been  so  burdened.  Instead,  he  turns  his 
attention  toward  discovering  his  remaining 
capacities.  Knowledge  of  these  capacities  en¬ 
ables  him  to  expend  his  effort  in  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Many  individuals  who  have  suddenly 
become  disabled  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  discovering  within  themselves  a  wealth  of 
capabilities  which  otherwise  might  have  re¬ 
mained  latent  throughout  life.  For  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  positive  attitude,  the  disability 
serves  as  a  challenge  which,  if  successfully 
met,  stimulates  the  personality  to  a  degree  far 
greater  than  the  disability  has  power  to  de¬ 
press  it. 

The  disabled  person  who  adopts  and  main¬ 
tains  the  positive  attitude  toward  himself  and 
his  disability  will  be  rewarded  by  the  emo¬ 
tional  stability  and  psychological  tranquillity 
of  the  well-adjusted  personality. 

The  task  of  achieving  a  well-adjusted  per¬ 
sonality  through  the  adoption  of  a  positive 
attitude  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  requires  the 
considerate  co-operation  of  all  those  with 
whom  the  disabled  veteran  will  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  The  co-operation  required  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  does  not  consist  of  a  set  of  imper¬ 
sonal  rules;  rather,  it  must  be  the  form  of 
co-operation  that  is  guided  as  much  by  the 
heart  as  by  the  mind. 

The  disabled  veteran  is  seeking  to  achieve 
his  rightful  place  in  society.  He  desires  to 
share  privileges  and  responsibilities  with  his 
fellow  men.  He  wants  to  be  normal.  Yet,  in 
the  past,  even  as  in  the  present,  society  has 
been  too  quick  to  deny  him  this  role.  It  is 
true  that  this  denial  is  unintentional;  but  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  created  by  it — difficulties  with 
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which  the  disabled  person  must  cope. 

What  are  some  of  these  difficulties?  First, 
society  tends  to  divide  its  members  into  nor¬ 
mal  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  physically 
handicapped  on  the  other.  Such  a  division 
immediately  implies  that  the  disabled  person 
is  set  apart  from  the  normal.  Such  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  public  is  a  major  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  progress  of  those  who  sustain 
physical  disabilities.  How  much  wiser  it 
would  be  if  we  corrected  our  thinking  by 
recognizing  that  all  normal  people  have  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  to  contend!  The  mere 
fact  that  the  difficulty  cannot  be  seen  by 
others  is  no  criterion  of  its  severitv.  It  would 
be  a  unique  individual  who  went  through  life 
without  encountering  difficulties. 

To  consider  a  person  as  abnormal  simply 
because  he  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  the  power 
of  speech,  the  use  of  his  eyes,  or  the  ability 
to  hear,  is  to  deprive  him  of  that  which  he 
needs  most  in  making  his  readjustment. 
Where  is  the  person  who  is  more  normal 
and  who  is  more  worthy  of  membership  in 
society  than  the  man  who  has  literally  given 
of  himself  so  that  that  very  society  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  ? 

For  centuries,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  dis¬ 
abled  people  to  assume  an  inferior  place  in 
the  social  world.  Undoubtedly  this  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  fact  that  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  “different.”  It  was  due,  also, 
to  the  reluctance  of  society  to  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  productive 
and  contributing  members  of  society.  Many 
were  forced  to  exist  as  social  parasites  relying 
for  their  sustenance  on  the  charity  of  those 
who  refused  them  entrance  into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  world. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  use  of  the 
tin  cup  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  Some  disabled  people  still  beg  for  a  liv¬ 
ing;  but  this  state  of  affairs  is  due  either  to 
the  personal  indolence  of  the  beggar  or  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  harm  that  is  done  by 
those  who  contribute. 
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Physical  disability  is  burdensome.  The  im¬ 
proper  attitudes  and  acts  of  the  public  are 
painful;  but  these  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  fear  of  idleness  which  has  con¬ 
fronted  so  many  disabled  people  in  the  past. 

Today,  the  employment  opportunities  for 
individuals  with  disabilities  are  greater  than 
ever  before.  It  is  not  necessary  for  every  per¬ 
son  to  be  physically  perfect  in  our  economic 
world  of  today.  We  must  learn  to  look  beyond 
the  disability,  for  by  so  doing  we  are  able  to 
discover  not  only  the  abilities  that  remain 
unaffected  by  the  handicap,  but  also  the  added 
abilities,  the  development  of  which  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  disability.  The  disabled 
man,  if  he  is  placed  in  work  that  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  capabilities,  is  an  able  worker. 

The  task  confronting  the  disabled  veteran 
is  threefold: 

1.  He  must  become  adjusted  to  his  physi¬ 
cal  difficulty. 

2.  He  must  become  a  worth-while  mem¬ 
ber  of  society. 

3.  He  must  be  able  to  secure  work  that  is 
most  suitable  for  him. 

These  three  facts  are  interrelated.  A  better 
personal  adjustment  to  his  handicap  will  be 
reflected  in  a  more  rapid  return  to  a  job  that 
befits  him.  His  job,  in  turn,  enables  him  to 
become  a  more  effective  member  of  society. 
His  participation  in  the  economic  and  social 
worlds  will  promote  an  even  healthier  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  handicap.  There  comes  a 
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day  in  the  life  of  every  well-adjusted  dis¬ 
abled  person  when  he  is  able  to  look  upon  his 
disability,  not  as  a  handicap,  but  rather  as 
an  inconvenience. 

What  is  our  task  ?  It  is  for  us  to  offer  intel¬ 
ligent  assistance  to  the  disabled  veteran  in 
such  a  way  that  the  solution  to  his  personal, 
social,  and  economic  problems  will  be  rid  of 
all  needless  difficulties.  We  can  do  this  best 
if  we  recognize  at  the  very  outset  that  the 
disabled  person  retains  his  individuality,  even 
as  you  and  I. 

Disabled  people  are  not  all  alike  simply 
because  they  have  the  same  type  of  disability. 
There  is  as  great  a  variety  of  capacities  among 
disabled  people  as  there  is  among  those  who 
have  not  been  disabled. 

We  should  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
limitations  that  confront  disabled  people. 
Even  more  important,  we  should  train  our¬ 
selves  to  think  in  terms  of  what  the  disabled 
person  can  do,  instead  of  despairing  over  what 
he  cannot  do.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
well-adjusted  disabled  person  has  capabilities 
which,  if  properly  guided,  can  more  than 
counterbalance  his  disabilities. 

The  best  treatment  for  the  disabled  veteran 
can  be  no  better  than  the  treatment  which 
all  human  beings  seek  from  their  fellow  men 
— a  treatment  that  is  characterized  by  intelli¬ 
gent  consideration,  personal  courtesy,  and 
human  kindness. 

Every  true  American  should  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  help  those  who  helped  us  to  help 
themselves. 
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“Facial  Vision”:  The  Perception  of  Ob¬ 
stacles  by  the  Blind,  by  Michael  Supa, 

Milton  Cotzin,  and  Karl  M.  Dallenhach. 

The  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 

April,  1944.  pp.  133-183. 

This  study  of  the  perception  of  obstacles 
by  the  blind,  undertaken  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  represents  a  most  important  contribution 
to  the  final  solution  of  a  problem  which  has 
been  much  investigated  and  even  more  dis¬ 
cussed. 

After  reviewing  the  literature  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  the  authors  conclude:  “Not  only  are  the 
blind  who  possess  the  ‘sense  of  obstacles’  un¬ 
able  to  explain  the  basis  of  their  performance, 
but,  as  this  review  shows,  the  investigators  of 
the  phenomenon  are  themselves  unable  to 
come  to  any  agreement  regarding  it.  Fact  is 
entangled  with  theory  and  theory  has,  all 
too  often,  prejudiced  interpretation  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  results.” 

The  experiments  reported  in  the  study 
were  designed  to  “follow  without  prejudice 
the  lead  of  the  experimental  facts  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  perception  of  obstacles  by  the 
blind.”  Seven  experiments  were  conducted, 
three  preliminary  experiments  and  four  main 
experiments. 

The  preliminary  experiments  were  “prac¬ 
tice,  exploratory,  and  normative.”  Two  blind 
and  two  seeing  subjects,  all  with  blindfolds 
over  their  eyes,  were  placed  at  various  dis¬ 
tances  in  front  of  either  the  wall  or  a  portable 
masonite  board,  4  feet  wide  and  4  feet  10  in-' 
ches  high  with  its  lower  edge  2  feet  above  the 
floor.  They  walked  toward  the  obstacle  and 
were  asked  (1)  to  indicate  their  first  percep¬ 
tion  of  it  and  (2)  to  approach  it  as  closely  as 


possible  without  touching  it.  Experiments  in 
which  hearing  was  not  eliminated  were  con¬ 
ducted  twice;  once  the  subjects  walked  on 
hardwood  floor  with  shoes  on  and  once  they 
walked  in  stockinged  feet  on  a  soft  carpet 
runner.  In  each  series,  25  successful  trials 
were  obtained  from  each  subject  and  the 
number  of  unsuccessful  trials  (subject  run¬ 
ning  into  obstacle)  was  recorded.  The  aver¬ 
age  distance  and  mean  variation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  ‘first  perceptions’  and  of  his  ‘final  ap¬ 
praisals,’  the  ratios  of  these  two  averages,  and 
the  number  of  times  the  subject  ran  into  the 
obstacle,  form  the  statistical  data  of  the 
tables. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  end  wall  of  a 
large  hall  was  the  obstacle  and  the  starting 
point  of  the  subject  was  varied.  In  the  second 
experiment  the  screen  was  the  obstacle  and 
its  position  was  varied,  the  subject  starting 
from  a  fixed  point.  In  the  third  experiment 
the  position  both  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
screen  was  varied.  This  was  taken  as  the  basic 
pattern  for  the  main  experiments,  and  Experi¬ 
ment  3  served  as  a  control  experiment  supply¬ 
ing  the  norms  with  which  other  performances 
could  be  compared. 

While  the  two  blind  subjects  in  this  study 
already  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  ability 
to  perceive  obstacles  at  a  distance,  the  blind¬ 
folded  sighted  subjects  had  to  acquire  this 
ability  by  practice.  All  four  subjects  were  able 
to  differentiate  between  the  first  perception 
and  the  near  approach.  The  distances  of  the 
‘first  perceptions’  of  the  two  blind  subjects 
were  greater  than  those  of  the  two  sighted 
subjects,  while  in  the  ‘final  appraisals’  the 
sighted  subjects  did  approximately  as  well  as 
the  blind.  The  blind  subjects  declined  in  their 
performances  with  the  increased  rigor  from 
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Experiment  i  (in  which  conditions  were 
similar  to  everyday  life  experiences)  to  the 
more  controlled  and  artificial  conditions  of 
Experiment  2,  but  adjusted  in  part  to  the 
changes  of  Experiment  3.  The  sighted  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  tended  to  improve  their  per¬ 
formances  throughout  the  preliminary  ex¬ 
periments,  which  is  explained  as  due  to  the 
effects  of  practice. 

Sound  (as  a  result  of  walking  on  hardwood 
floor)  was  found  to  play  a  greater  role  in  the 
‘first  perceptions’  than  in  the  ‘final  appraisals.’ 
It  is  suggested  that  ‘first  perceptions’  and  ‘final 
appraisals’  are  based  upon  different  factors. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
for  three  out  of  the  four  subjects  the  ‘first 
perceptions’  and  ‘final  appraisals’  show  no 
relationship,  but  independent  variability.  One 
subiect  s  results,  however,  stand  in  opposition 
to  this;  her  good  ‘first  perceptions’  are  paired 
with  poor  ‘final  appraisals’  and  vice  versa.  The 
fact  that  one  subject  out  of  four  gave  results 
which  do  not  conform  with  the  others  should 
serve  as  a  warning  that  an  experiment  con¬ 
ducted  with  four  persons,  two  blind  and  two 
sighted,  has  only  limited  value  as  a  basis  for 
general  conclusions.  The  reader  must  keep  in 
mind  that  such  statements  as  “Sighted  sub¬ 
jects  who  are  blindfolded  are  able  to  learn  to 
perceive  obstacles  at  a  distance”  and  “The 
sighted  subiects  alone  were  disoriented  by 
being  led  about  the  hall  before  every  trial” 
need  to  be  supported  by  evidence  derived 
from  a  much  more  representative  sample  than 
that  o{  two  subjects  in  each  of  two  groups  be¬ 
fore  any  generalization  can  be  made.  (Two 
other  blind  individuals  used  as  subjects  might 
have  been  just  as  disoriented  as  the  two 
sighted  subjects  used  in  these  experiments.) 

Comments  and  reports  given  by  the  sub¬ 
jects  during  and  after  the  experiments  “con¬ 
tributed  little,  on  the  whole,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ‘obstacle  sense.’  ”  One  of  the  blind 
subjects,  who  was  strongly  biased  in  favor  of 
regarding  the  ‘obstacle  sense’  as  based  en¬ 
tirely  upon  cutaneous  sensations  centered  in 
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the  forehead,  was  less  certain  of  it  at  the  end 
of  the  preliminary  experiments;  and  in  the 
experiments  where  the  ears  were  plugged  he 
had  to  report,  I  am  not  getting  any  sensa¬ 
tions  at  all.  This  shows  that  preconceived 
ideas  explaining  the  ‘obstacle  sense’  must  yield 
to  the  facts  established  under  experimental 
conditions. 

In  the  four  main  experiments,  various  con¬ 
trols  were  introduced  in  order  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  certain  sensory  cues.  Two  different 
receptors  of  sensation  were  considered:  (1) 
the  exposed  areas  of  the  skin  and  (2)  the 
ears.  The  stimuli  acting  on  each  of  those  re¬ 
ceptors  could  be  either  (a)  air-currents  and 
air-waves  which  are  outside  the  auditory 
range  arousing  only  cutaneous  sensation,  if 
anything,  and  (b)  sound-waves  which  could 
be  heard  and  which  also  might  arouse  cu¬ 
taneous  sensation  in  the  ear  or  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  areas  of  the  skin. 

The  first  main  experiment  was  conducted 
in  order  to  determine  whether  pressure  sensa¬ 
tions  aroused  by  reflected  air-currents  or  air¬ 
waves  are  necessary  to  the  perception  of  ob¬ 
stacles.  Consequently  the  exposed  areas  of 
the  skin  were  covered,  the  head  with  a  felt 
veil  and  hat,  and  arms  and  hands  by  shirt 
sleeves  inserted  into  the  cuffs  of  wool-lined 
leather  gauntlets.  The  veil  eliminated  air- 
currents  and  air-waves  while  sound-waves 
penetrated  it  with  a  slightly  reduced  intensity. 
The  subjects  perceived  the  screen  and  re¬ 
ported  ‘first  perceptions’  and  ‘final  appraisals’ 
although  their  performances  did  not  equal 
those  of  Experiment  3. 

The  second  main  experiment  was  designed 
mainly  to  answer  the  question:  Is  aural 
stimulation  (felt  or  heard)  by  reflected  sound¬ 
waves  (echoes)  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
perception  of  obstacles?  The  ears  were 
plugged  and  shielded  from  all  stimulation, 
but  the  exposed  areas  of  the  skin  were  left 
open  to  ‘air-’  and  sound-waves.  Under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  experiment  all  subjects  failed 
to  detect  the  obstacle  and  collided  with  it. 
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In  the  third  main  experiment  the  exposed 
areas  of  the  skin  were  again  left  open  to  ‘air-’ 
and  sound-waves  but  all  stimuli  which  might 
have  reached  the  ears  were  drowned  by  means 
of  a  sound  screen,  i.e.,  a  constant,  continuously 
sounding  tone  of  moderate  intensity,  con¬ 
ducted  by  wires  to  a  set  of  head-phones  worn 
over  the  ears  of  the  subject.  Again  all  of  the 
subjects  ran  into  the  obstacle. 

In  the  fourth  main  experiment  the  stimuli 
were  reduced  to  sound-waves,  and  their  ac¬ 
tion  was  limited  to  the  ears.  Each  subject  was 
placed  in  a  soundproof  room  with  high-fidel¬ 
ity  head-phones  over  his  ears  through  which 
he  could  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  experi¬ 
menter  who,  carrying  a  microphone,  walked 
in  another  room  towards  the  obstacle.  All 
subjects  were  able  to  report  ‘first  perceptions’ 
and  ‘final  appraisals’  in  this  experiment  where 
only  ear-stimulation  could  play  a  role.  Higher 
sound  frequencies  (above  12,000  cycles)  were 
beyond  the  designated  range  of  the  apparatus 
employed.  The  assumed  fact  that  the  subjects’ 
performances  were  poorer  in  this  experiment 
than  in  the  control  experiment  led  the  authors 
to  the  inference  that  “the  higher  frequencies 
play  an  important  role  in  the  perception  of 
obstacles.”  We  say  “assumed”  fact  because  a 
comparison  of  Tables  5  and  3  of  the  study 
shows  that  although  ‘final  appraisals’  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  the  control  experiment  for 
all  four  cases,  ‘first  perceptions’  were  inferior 
in  only  two  out  of  the  four  cases.  Therefore  it 
seems  that  the  authors’  general  conclusion  as 
to  the  importance  of  high  sound  frequencies 
in  the  perception  of  obstacles  can  hold  true 
only  for  the  ‘final  appraisals.’  The  effect  of 
lack  of  high  frequencies  on  ‘first  perceptions’ 
needs  to  be  clarified  by  further  experimenta¬ 
tion.  As  mentioned  before,  the  authors 
recognize  that  ‘first  perceptions’  and  ‘final 
appraisals,’  although  depending  upon  aural 
stimulation,  may  rest  upon  different  sensory 
bases.  “Aural  stimulation  is  not  limited  in  its 
effects  to  audition.  Pressure  may  also  be 
aroused;  and  if  it  is,  it  could  serve  as  the 


basis  of  one  of  the  paired  judgments,  and 
audition  the  other.”  The  experiments  leave 
this  an  open  question. 

Since  hearing  ability  plays  such  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  study,  one  wonders — 
particularly  when  reading  that  one  of  the 
subjects  “was  turning  his  better  ear  toward 
the  obstacle” — why  no  report  is  given  of 
audiometric  examinations  of  the  subjects. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  this  study 
led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

“(1)  Stimulation  of  the  face  and  other  ex¬ 
posed  areas  of  the  skin  by  ‘air-’  and  sound¬ 
waves  is  neither  a  necessary  nor  a  sufficient 
condition  of  the  perception  of  obstacles  by 
our  subjects. 

“(2)  Stimulation  of  the  skin  by  reflected 
breath  is  neither  a  necessary  condition  nor,  as 
far  as  ‘facial  pressure’  is  concerned,  a  sufficient 
condition  for  the  ‘final  appraisals’  by  our  sub¬ 
jects. 

“(3)  The  pressure  theory  of  the  ‘obstacle 
sense,’  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  face  and 
other  exposed  areas  of  the  skin,  is  untenable. 

“(4)  Aural  stimulation  is  both  a  necessary 
and  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  perception 
of  obstacles  by  our  subjects.” 

The  present  study  is  the  most  systematic 
research  project  undertaken  in  the  field  of  the 
perception  of  obstacles  by  the  blind.  It  is  care¬ 
fully  designed  to  eliminate  one  sensory  cue 
after  the  other  in  logical  sequence  until  the 
evidence  is  convincing  that  aural  stimulation 
is  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the 
perception  of  obstacles. 

The  question  can  now  be  asked  as  to 
whether  the  results  of  this  study  can  find 
practical  application  or,  in  other  words:  Can 
perception  of  obstacles  in  ordinary  life  situa¬ 
tions  be  taught,  or  be  improved?  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  study  that  the 
sighted  subjects  showed  improvement  with 
increased  practice.  This  points  towards  the 
possibility  of  teaching  obstacle  perception. 
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particularly  to  newly  blinded  persons.  How¬ 
ever,  other  studies  will  have  to  ascertain  how 
the  ability  to  perceive  obstacles  is  distributed 
in  a  larger  sample  of  the  population  and  what 
effect  practice  has  on  its  improvement.  Of 
course,  experimental  attempts  to  teach  obstacle 
perception  may  throw  some  light  upon  this 
problem,  particularly  if  the  results  are  evalu¬ 
ated  objectively  and  without  bias.  This  study 
has  convincingly  demonstrated  that  percep¬ 
tion  of  obstacles  depends  upon  aural  stimula¬ 
tion  and  therefore  any  attempt  to  teach  or  im¬ 
prove  this  ability  must  concentrate  upon  aural 
stimulation  as  the  perceptual  factor. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld 

Director  of  Educational  Research 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

MISS  LINDA  NEVILLE 
RECEIVES  MEDAL 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  went  this  year  to  Miss  Linda  Neville 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Miss  Neville  is  the 
founder  of  the  Kentucky  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  which  is  virtually  a  one- 
woman  organization,  and  she  is  known  in  her 
home  state  as  “the  angel  of  Kentucky.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  forty  years,  she  has  utilized  her 
Bryn  Mawr  education,  taken  advantage  of 
her  social  connections,  and  spent  practically 
her  entire  inheritance  in  working  to  bring 
sight  to  hundreds  of  babies,  young  children, 
and  adults  from  the  poverty-stricken  moun¬ 
tain  districts  of  Kentucky  who  needed  medi¬ 
cal  care  or  eye  surgery.  Miss  Neville,  who  is 
now  seventy  years  old,  was  born  in  the  same 
house  which  has  served  as  the  headquarters 
for  her  prevention  of  blindness  activities.  At 
least  one  thousand  persons  have  received 
skilled  medical  care  and  have  been  saved  from 
the  doom  of  darkness  through  her  interces¬ 
sion. 

Selection  of  the  recipient  of  the  Leslie  Dana 
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Gold  Medal  is  made  by  the  St.  Louis  Society 
for  the  Blind,  through  which  the  medal  is  of¬ 
fered  by  Mr.  Leslie  Dana,  of  St.  Louis.  This 
highly  prized  token  of  recognition  in  the 
field  of  public  health  is  given  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Association  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Ophthalmology. 


NEW  DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL 
AGENCIES 

A  Directory  of  Social  Agencies  of  the  City 
of  N ew  Y or\,  1944-45,  prepared  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Information 
Services  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City  and  published  by  Columbia  University 
Press,  will  be  available  to  the  public  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  The  volume  contains  a 
complete  classification  of  the  social  agencies 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  covering  almost 
1200  organizations.  This  is  the  45th  edition  of 
the  directory  to  appear  since  it  was  started  in 
1883  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Each  agency  is  listed  with  its  legal  title,  ad¬ 
dress,  telephone  number,  date  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  and  its  officers.  The  Alphabetic  List  offers 
a  general  picture  of  the  services  of  an  agency, 
while  the  classified  sections  give  detailed  in¬ 
formation  concerning  them.  The  classified 
list  will  also  be  useful  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  all  the  activity  in  a  specific 
field,  such  as  convalescent  care,  or  care  of  the 
aged. 

The  price  of  this  new  412-page  Directory 
will  be  $3*50  if  ordered  by  December  31;  af¬ 
ter  that  date  the  price  will  be  $4.00. 


REPRINT  AVAILABLE 

Reprints  of  the  article  by  Miss  Edith  E. 
Gutzeit  on  “Medical-Social  Aspects  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,”  which  appeared 
in  the  September  issue  of  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


_ _ _ _  4.  _ 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

All  members  and  correspondents  are  urged 
to  note  the  change  in  address  for  your  secre¬ 
tary-general,  as  given  below,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  him  at  this  address  from  this  date 
forward : 


Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General  A.A.W.B. 

%  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  W.  1 6th  Street 

New  York  n,  New  York 

TWENTY-FIRST.  BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION 

The  twenty-first  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  from  Monday  evening,  July 
9,  through  Friday,  July  13,  1945. 

This  will  mark  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  A.A.W.B.  (as  the  Mis¬ 
souri  National  College  Association,  but 
changed  to  its  present  name  in  1905),  and  it 
is  hoped  and  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a 
large  attendance. 

Further  details  will  be  announced  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  the  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind.  Any  inquiries  about  the  Convention 
should  be  made  of  your  secretary-general. 

HOME  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  in  New  York  on  June  8,  1944,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  home  teachers,  recommended  for  cer¬ 
tification  as  to  Part  I,  Academic  Requirements 
in  conformity  with  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  A.A.W.B.  were  approved  for  certification: 


Class  I  Certificate 

Miss  Martha  L.  Brennan,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Miss  Hedvig  Chodacz,  Union  City,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Miss  Elsa  Eberhardt,  Chambersburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Miss  Esther  Elmer,  Garland,  Utah 
Miss  Mary  Elmer,  Garland,  Utah 
Mrs.  Hazel  Layne,  Ogden,  Utah 
Mi*.  William  W.  Nichol,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

Mr.  Clifton  Patterson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Miss  Zella  Pessetto,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mrs.  Betty  Thorsen,  Clinton,  Washington 

REGARDING  THE  STATUS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION 

At  the  same  Board  Meeting,  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  status  and  functions 
of  the  Board  of  Certification  was  duly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  it  be  made  part  of  the  official  records 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind: 

Origin 

The  Board  of  Certification  is  a  permanent 
Board,  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  convention  of  1941,  consisting  of 
three  members,  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Professional  Standards  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  for  the  purpose  of  certificating 
home  teachers  in  accordance  with  the  stan¬ 
dards  adopted  by  the  Association. 

Functions 

Standard  requirements  for  Class  I  and  Class 
II  Home  Teachers’  Certificates  were  adopted 
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by  the  A.A.W.B.  membership  at  the  1941  con¬ 
vention,  on  recommendation  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Professional  Standards. 

The  function  of  the  Board  of  Certification 
is  to  evaluate  the  qualifications  of  individual 
candidates  for  home  teachers’  certification,  as 
presented  in  their  applications,  and  determine 
whether  these  qualifications  meet  the  stan¬ 
dard  requirements  for  certification  adopted  by 
the  A.A.W.B.  in  convention. 

The  Board  of  Certification  has  no  power 
to  modify  the  requirements  adopted  by  the 
A.A.W.B.  membership.  Recommendations 
for  revision  or  modification  of  the  standard 
requirements,  made  by  the  Board  of  Certi¬ 
fication  or  by  any  member  or  group  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Professional  Standards  for 
study. 

The  Board  of  Certification  is  specifically 
authorized  to  determine  eligibility  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  home  teachers’  certification,  but  has 
not  been  authorized  to  take  any  action  with 
regard  to  certification  of  any  other  group  of 
personnel. 

Procedure  for  Certification * 

Certification  for  home  teachers  is  in  two 
parts: 

Part  I — Academic  Requirements 

Part  II — Practical  Skills 

Procedure  for  certification  is  as  follows: 

1.  Application  should  be  made  on  printed 
blanks  which  mav  be  obtained  from  the 

j 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Certification. 

2.  Completed  applications  should  be  sent, 
with  the  certification  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00), 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Certification. 

Applications  for  Part  I  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  certificates  of  completion  of  high 


*This  procedure  was  outlined  in  the  report  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Standards, 
presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  A.A.W.B.  membership 
at  the  1941  convention. 
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school  or  its  equivalent,  transscripts  of  col¬ 
lege  credits,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Applications  for  Part  II  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  (1)  certificates  of  training  courses 
taken,  or  by  (2)  samples  of  handwork  as 
specified  in  the  proficiency  tests,  and  by  the 
name  of  a  responsible,  disinterested  person 
who  can  testify  as  to  the  applicant’s  proficiency 
in  household  arts  or  household  mechanics. 

3.  Each  application  and  its  supporting  data 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Certifica¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  ap¬ 
plicant  meets  the  requirements  established  by 
the  A.A.W.B.  membership. 

4.  The  names  of  applicants  who  are  found 
to  meet  the  requirements,  will  be  reported 
by  the  Board  of  Certification  to  the  President 
and  Secretary-General  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

5.  Certificates  will  be  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary-General  to  the  home 
teachers  thus  reported  by  the  Board  of  Cer¬ 
tification. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
CERTIFICATION 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  approved 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Certification  with  respect  to  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  home  teachers’  requirements,  and  au¬ 
thorized  their  incorporation  in  the  formal 
statement  of  A.A.W.B.  requirements  for 
home  teachers’  certification: 

1.  That  the  requirement,  “graduation  from 
high  school”  be  changed  to  read  “graduation 
from  high  school  or  its  equivalent.” 

2.  That  successful  completion  of  eight  or 
more  semester  hours  of  courses  on  the  college 
level  be  considered  as  evidence  that  the  can¬ 
didate  has  the  equivalent  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uation. 

3.  That  the  requirement,  “two  years  of  col¬ 
lege  work”  be  changed  to  read  “junior  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  recognized  college  or  university.” 

4.  That  the  requirement  “four  semester 
hours  of  courses  in  methods  of  teaching"  be 
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changed  to  read  “four  semester  hours  of 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching,  educational 
psychology,  or  the  equivalent.” 

5.  That  the  requirement  “one  semester  hour 
of  a  course  in  eye  conditions”  be  changed  to 
read  “one  semester  hour  of  a  course  in  eye 
conditions,  or  its  equivalent.” 

6.  That  the  substitute  requirement  of  “suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  a  recognized  agency”  be 
changed  to  read  “successful  home  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  recognized  agency  for  the 
blind.” 

The  Board  of  Certification  further  recom¬ 
mends: 

1.  That  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors:  that  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School 
be  requested  to  set  up  a  course  in  eye  condi¬ 
tions  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  home 
teachers,  and  conducted  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  one  or  more  recognized  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists; 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Certification  be  given 
responsibility  for  working  with  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  in  outlining  such  a 
course  equivalent  to  one  semester  hour; 

3.  That  a  passing  grade  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course  thus  set  up  be  considered  as  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  requirement  of  one  semester 
hour  in  eye  conditions. 

REGARDING  THE  STATUS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 

Further  action  taken  at  this  meeting  was 
approval  of  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  status  and  functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Standards  with  the  recommenda- 


Note:  The  first  Committee  appointed  (1939)  decided 
that  the  most  effective  plan  for  its  work  would  be  to 
study  separately  the  various  types  of  professional  jobs 
in  work  with  the  blind  (e.g.,  home  teachers,  placement 
agents,  etc.)  and  attempt  to  establish  separate  standards 
for  each.  This  plan  of  action  was  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Subsequently  appointed  Committees 
have  followed  this  precedent. 


tion  that  it  be  referred  to  the  membership  for 
consideration  and  appropriate  action  at  the 
next  convention: 

The  Committee  on  Professional  Standards 
is  a  standing  committee  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  chair¬ 
man  and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  at  the  beginning  of  each  biennium 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  that 
other  standing  committees  are  appointed. 

The  function  of  the  Committee  on  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  is  to  recommend  standard 
qualifications  for  professional  personnel  in 
work  for  the  blind.  Such  recommended 
standards  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  their  action. 

The  Committee  understands  that,  under 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  and  Section 
5  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  the  Board 
of  Directors  has  power  to  adopt  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  the  personnel  standards  thus 
recommended.  The  Committee  assumes  that, 
in  order  to  promote  full  understanding  of 
the  standards  and  their  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  membership,  such  action  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  be  submitted  to  the  member¬ 
ship  for  discussion  and  ratification  at  the  next 
biennial  convention. 

It  is  understood  that  the  recommendation 
and  adoption  of  standards  for  any  type  of 
job  does  not  imply  any  procedure  for  certi¬ 
fication  of  individual  workers  unless  such 
procedure  is  expressly  authorized  by  action 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 

The  following  recommendations,  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Professional  Standards 
were  also  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors: 

1.  Since  the  setting  of  standards  is  a  highly 
technical  undertaking,  and  standards  must  be 
considered  as  an  integrated  whole,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Professional  Standards  recommends 
that  it  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule  of  pro- 
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cedure  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
membership  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  that  any  sug¬ 
gestions  or  recommendations  for  modification 
of  such  personnel  standards  as  have  been 
adopted  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Standards  for  study  and  recom¬ 
mendation. 

2.  Since  the  process  of  certification  is  a 
technical  matter,  closely  related  to  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  standards  to  which  the 
certification  refers,  the  Committee  on  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  recommends  that  any  sug¬ 
gestion  relating  to  certification  should  also 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards  for  study  and  recommendation. 


FLORIDA  COUNCIL  CAMPAIGNS 
FOR  BETTER  SCHOOL  LIGHTING 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  as  a 
part  of  its  program  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  has  given  serious  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  proper  lighting  in  the  public 
schools. 

To  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  its  program, 
the  Council  has  issued  a  special  pamphlet, 
School  Lighting  Suggestions,  which  contains 
many  practical  ideas  for  the  guidance  of  school 
boards,  schoolteachers,  and  others  responsible 
for  the  arranging  of  proper  light  for  children 
in  the  public  schools.  Research  for  this  pam¬ 
phlet  revealed  that  proper  light,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  amounting  to  a  minimum  of 
twentv  foot-candles  on  each  child’s  desk 

J 

would  (i)  save  and  protect  the  eyes  and 
prevent  eye  fatigue;  (2)  permit  schoolchildren 
to  study  better,  read  approximately  twenty-five 
per  cent  faster,  and  gain  approximately  ten 
per  cent  in  knowledge;  and  (3)  save  a  large 
amount  of  nervous  energy. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  eye 
accurately  to  measure  light,  the  Council  is 
recommending  that  each  school  have  a  light 
meter  which  will  record  exactly  the  amount 
of  light  at  any  given  point.  It  is  also  em¬ 


phasizing  the  fact  that  lighting  hygiene  is 
not  limited  to  increased  artificial  light,  but 
includes  correct  control  of  natural  light, 
proper  painting  of  rooms,  and  many  other 
factors. 

Following  are  some  of  the  points  made  in 
School  Lighting  Suggestions: 

1.  Students  with  poor  or  impaired  vision 
should  be  seated  in  the  two  rows  nearest  the 
window. 

2.  Teachers  should  appoint  revolving  com¬ 
mittees  to  (1)  switch  on  and  off  ceiling  lights 
as  needed;  (2)  adjust  shades  and  blinds  to 
prevent  glare;  (3)  illuminate  chalk-board 
when  in  use  and,  when  not,  draw  shade. 

3.  Students  should  be  advised  concerning 
proper  lighting  for  home  study. 

4.  In  case  of  doubt,  use  larger  bulb.  It  pays 
in  dollars  and  saves  eyesight  to  change  when 
bulbs  become  “gray-black”  in  appearance. 

5.  Test  each  schoolroom  and  all  parts 
thereof  with  a  light  meter  to  determine  the 
dimout  and  blackout  areas.  Record  the  light 
meter  readings  for  bright,  medium,  and 
cloudy  days. 

6.  Tilting  racks  may  be  improvised  by 
placing  a  second  book  under  top  of  reading 
book. 

7.  Walls,  ceilings,  windows,  chalk-boards, 
and  light  bulbs  should  be  frequently  cleaned. 

8.  If  new  light  bowls  are  to  be  installed,  then 
use  cone-shaped  light-bowls  which  will  give 
approximately  ten  per  cent  more  light. 

9.  Schoolroom  lights  should  have  300- 
watt  lamps  or  stronger.  A  schoolroom  having 
100-watt  light-bulbs  giving  approximately 
six  foot-candles  of  light  can  be  transformed 
by  use  of  300-watt  bulbs  into  a  classroom  hav¬ 
ing  an  adequate  illumination  of  approximately 
twenty  foot-candles  of  light. 

R.  Henry  P.  Johnson 
Executive  Director 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
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“Emotional  Adjustment  of  Visually-Handi¬ 
capped  Adolescents,”  by  David  H.  Morgan, 
is  found  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology  for  February,  1944.  The  problem  is 
divided  into  the  following  questions:  1.  How 
do  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  residential  school 
for  the  blind  compare,  in  terms  of  emotional 
adjustment,  with  each  other  and  with  sam¬ 
plings  reported  upon  in  the  literature?  2.  To 
what  degree  is  the  measure  of  emotional 
adjustment  related  to  such  factors  as  degree 
of  vision,  chronological  age,  number  of  years 
in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind,  and  in¬ 
telligence?  3.  What  association  exists  between 
the  emotional  adjustment  score  of  the  pupil 
and  his  behavior  record  in  the  school  and  in 
the  dormitorv  ? 

j 

The  Survey  Midmonthly  for  September, 
1944,  includes  “My  New  Eyes,”  by  Hector 
Chevigny,  which  tells  the  story  of  how  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  trained  the  author  (a  profes¬ 
sional  writer  who  had  suddenly  become 
blind)  to  use  the  sight  of  his  intelligent  dog. 
The  article  is  reprinted  with  some  additions 
in  The  Reader’ s  Digest  for  October,  1944,  un¬ 
der  the  title,  “My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose.” 

True  Story  for  October,  1944,  includes  in 
its  section,  “What  America  is  Talking  About,” 
the  sketch,  “Helen  Keller  Today.”  Miss  Kel¬ 
ler  gives  her  first  rule  for  human  guidance: 
“No  rule  can  ever  be  better  than  the  Golden 
Rule.  The  Golden  Rule  embraces  all  human 
love.  If  a  subsidiary  rule  can  be  given  it  is 
the  rule  of  applying  the  lessons  obtained  from 
human  experience.  We  learn  in  many  ways, 
through  suffering,  through  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  through  a  wider  understanding  of  other 


people’s  problems.  This  knowledge  can  help 
solve  our  own  difficulties.” 

“A  Blind  Man’s  Rivet-Sorting  Device”  is 
found  in  the  English  magazine,  Production 
and  Engineering  Bulletin,  for  August,  1944. 
A  description  is  given  of  how  a  blind  man 
designed,  described,  and  prepared  the  draw¬ 
ings  “of  a  rivet-sorting  device  for  submission 
in  his  firm’s  suggestions  scheme.”  There  are 
many  illustrations. 

The  Visually  Handicapped  in  India,  by  Ras 
Mohun  Haider,  has  been  recently  published  by 
Thacker  and  Company  in  Bombay,  India,  and 
London,  England.  Main  parts  of  the  contents 
are:  1.  The  Social  and  Mental  Life  of  the 
Blind;  2.  General  Conditions  and  Informa¬ 
tion;  3.  School  Subjects,  Education,  and  Men¬ 
tal  Measures;  4.  Education  as  Guidance  for 
Blind  Pupils.  Mr.  Haider  will  be  remembered 
as  a  former  student  of  Harvard  University 
and  Perkins  Institution. 

Mental  Hygiene  News,  Volume  XXI, 
Number  3,  August  1944,  issued  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  152 
Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
contains  an  abstract  of  five  papers  given  at 
the  Fifth  Annual  Institute,  entitled  “The 
Psychoneuroses.”  This  Society  has  also  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Connecticut  State  Medical 
Journal,  August  1944  issue,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  8, 
Page  493,  “The  Development  of  Psychiatric 
Service  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Returned  Vet¬ 
eran,”  by  James  M.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health. 

Helga  Lende 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


EMERGENCY 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  anxious  to  do  all  it  can  to  place 
braillewriters  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
need  them.  Its  own  stock  of  writers  is 
exhausted  and  its  backlog  of  orders 
long.  There  must  be  a  considerable 
number  of  braillewriters  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  have  no  further  use  for 
them — at  least  at  the  moment — and  the 
Foundation  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
anyone  having  a  writer  which  he  would 
be  willing  to  sell  back  to  the  Foundation 
at  a  fair  price.  Any  reader  having  such 
a  machine  is  urged  to  communicate 
with  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
W.  16  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York,  mentioning,  if  possible,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  machine  and  also  the  serial 
number,  which  is  on  the  plate  mounted 
at  the  back  of  the  machine. 


At  the  request  of  Governor  Simeon  S. 
Willis,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  making  a  survey  of  all  work  for  the 
blind  in  that  state.  Dr.  Potts,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Foundation,  has  made  a  study  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  and  Mrs.  Gifford, 
also  of  the  Foundation  staff,  is  preparing  a 
report  in  regard  to  the  work  being  done  by 
other  agencies. 

Robinson  Pierce’s  book,  It  Was  Not  My 
Own  Idea,  which  is  advertised  on  the  outside 
back  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  Outlook^,  has 


attracted  the  attention  of  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  of  Literature.  The  volume  was  reviewed 
by  M.  E.  Tracy,  who  describes  Mr.  Pierce's 
story  of  his  adjustment  to  blindness  as  “a 
revelation  of  good  humor  and  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity.” 


HELEN  KELLER  BEGINS  TOUR 

On  November  15,  Helen  Keller  embarked 
on  a  tour  which  will  take  her  to  general  hos¬ 
pitals  of  the  armed  forces  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  On  Christmas  day  she  will  visit 
the  Dibble  General  Hospital  at  Menlo  Park, 
California,  the  Pacific  Coast  center  for  the 
hospitalization  and  rehabilitation  of  blinded 
veterans.  While  Miss  Keller  will  endeavor  to 
cheer  all  service  personnel  in  the  wards,  she 
is  giving  special  attention  to  blinded  war  vet¬ 
erans  and  to  those  suffering  from  deafness. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  records  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  show  that  all  workshops  for  the  blind 
participating  in  government  orders  are  booked 
to  capacity  on  brooms  and  whisk  brooms 
through  March  31,  1945.  The  Committee  on 
Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products  has,  there¬ 
fore,  issued  a  general  clearance  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  until  that  date.  It  is  possible  that 
workshops  will  receive  Requests  to  Bid  on 
these  items.  Naturally,  no  bids  should  be  filed 
by  any  of  the  workshops.  If  they  find  they 
can  make  any  additional  brooms  or  whisk 
brooms  for  the  government  before  the  end  of 
March,  they  should  notify  the  N.I.B.  office 
which  will  secure  orders  for  them. 

Workshops  are  asked  to  advise  N.I.B.  con¬ 
cerning  their  source  of  supply  for  wooden 
sockets.  Those  using  plastic  handles  for 
whisk  brooms  are  requested  to  send  sample 
and  information  as  to  source  of  supply. 

The  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has 
100  gross  of  plush  caps  and  silver-plated  caps 
for  sale  to  other  workshops  which  may  be 
interested.  Contact  should  be  made  with  the 
Kansas  City  Association  direct. 

In  our  May  issue  of  the  Workshop  Bulletin, 
National  Industries  stated  that  rayon  warp 
was  available  in  various  colors  from  Johnston 
&  Company  Cable  Cord,  Inc.  However,  due 
to  the  increased  difficulties  of  obtaining  dye 
stuflFs  and  the  labor  problem  shortage,  this 
warp  is  available  only  in  black  or  white. 

Correspondence  with  Superior  Linen  Com¬ 
pany  should  be  addressed  to  I.  J.  Brockelman. 


Very  few  shops  responded  to  the  request 
of  N.I.B.  of  several  months  ago  for  their 
latest  financial  statement.  Workshops  which 
have  not  yet  forwarded  such  statement  are 
asked  to  do  so  immediately. 

N.I.B.  will  appreciate  it  if  workshops  will 
send  us  the  name  and  address  of  their  presi¬ 
dent,  secretary,  and  treasurer  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

N.I.B.  prints  the  following  definitions  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  be  appreciated  by  all: 

A  co-ordinator  is  a  man  who  brings  or¬ 
ganized  chaos  out  of  regimented  confusion. 

A  conference  is  a  group  of  men  who  in¬ 
dividually  can  do  nothing,  but  as  a  group  can 
meet  and  decide  that  nothing  can  be  done. 

A  statistician  is  a  man  who  draws  a  mathe¬ 
matically  precise  line  from  an  unwarranted 
assumption  to  a  foregone  conclusion. 

A  professor  is  a  man  whose  job  it  is  to  tell 
students  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  life 
which  he  himself  has  tried  to  avoid  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  professor. 

An  efficiency  expert  is  a  man  who  knows 
less  about  your  business  than  you  do,  and 
gets  paid  more  for  telling  you  how  to  run  it 
than  you  could  possibly  make  out  of  it  even 
if  you  ran  it  right  instead  of  the  way  he  told 
you  to. 

A  consultant  is  an  ordinary  guy  who  is  a 
long  way  from  home. 

An  economist  is  a  man  who  has  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  on  one  end  of  his  watch  chain 
and  no  watch  on  the  other. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
Miss  Frances  Ball  is  now  typing  instructor  and  braille 
librarian  at  the  Arizona  School,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Gladys  Johnson,  who  has  retired  to  devote  her  time 
to  her  home.  Other  new  members  of  the  staff  are 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Allen,  and  Mrs.  M.  Folden.  Miss  Minnie 
Talbott  has  returned  to  the  School  after  a  year’s 
absence. 

Pennsylvania:  State  Council  for  the  Blind — Recent 
additions  to  the  staff  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  include:  Miss  Helen  N.  Pearlman,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  supervisor,  Conservation  of  Vision;  Amol 
N.  Iocca,  of  Ambridge,  Pennsylvania,  as  home  in¬ 
structor  for  the  adult  blind  in  Fayette  County; 
Joseph  W.  Kulikuskus,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  home  in¬ 
structor  for  the  adult  blind  in  McKean  County. 

Perkins  Institution — Although  the  school  enroll¬ 
ment  at  Perkins  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  open  Bridgman  Cottage,  on 
the  boys’  side  of  the  Upper  School,  which  has  been 
closed  for  two  years.  This  is  due  to  the  large  ratio 
of  boys  over  girls  in  the  Lower  School,  where 
there  are  enrolled  72  boys  and  47  girls.  The  total 
enrollment  at  the  opening  of  school  was  239.  Mrs. 
Vesta  V.  V.  Coon  has  been  appointed  to  a  teaching 
position  in  the  Commercial  Department  at  Perkins 
Institution.  Mrs.  Mary  Hunt  has  become  matron 
of  Potter  Cottage,  replacing  Miss  Eva  Jordon,  who 
is  now  matron  of  Bridgman  Cottage.  Miss  Stella 
L.  Eldridge  is  matron  of  Oliver  Cottage. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — The  Shreve¬ 
port  Association  in  now  entirely  debt  free,  having 
paid  off  the  last  mortgage  on  its  property  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  Association,  which  came  into  being  in 
1926,  today  owns  four  houses  and  a  complete  work¬ 
shop  where  two  hundred  white  and  negro  blind,  or 
partially  blind,  persons  find  a  livelihood  in  making 
brooms,  mops,  baskets,  rugs,  suspenders,  and  other 
articles. 


Springfield  Association  for  the  Blind  (Missouri) 
— The  Springfield  Association  for  the  Blind  has  re¬ 
cently  outlined  a  program  under  which  154  blind 
people  in  its  vicinity  will  be  taking  part  in  all  the  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Blind  Kraft  Shop,  making  brooms  and 
leather  goods,  and  weaving.  The  Association  is  also 
planning  an  extensive  social  and  welfare  program. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — The  vo¬ 
cational  training  program  for  the  blind  at  the  Utah 
School  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
scheduled  so  far.  Training  in  sewing  this  year  will 
not  be  limited  to  fancy  needlework  and  knitting, 
but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  training  on  the 
sewing  machine  and  in  some  aspects  of  homemak¬ 
ing.  In  the  cooking  class,  instruction  will  be  given 
in  buying,  preserving,  and  in  preparing  and  serving 
foods.  For  the  first  time,  a  class  in  brushmaking  is 
being  conducted.  This  class  is  sponsored  by  the 
Adult  Blind  Center  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the 
finished  products  will  be  sold  for  commercial  use 
by  that  agency. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  The 
October  issue  of  The  Virginia  Guide  announces  that 
enrollment  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Virginia  School  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press 
was  124.  In  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  the  en¬ 
rollment  was  222. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
( Pittsburgh ) — Three  new  members  have  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind.  They  are:  Miss  Mathilda  Mann,  as  fifth 
grade  teacher;  Mrs.  Lois  Gamble,  in  charge  of  vocal 
music;  and  Miss  Justine  Swan,  as  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  teacher.  The  School  has  been  asked  to 
set  up  a  sight-conservation  class  for  partially  sighted 
pupils  from  small,  isolated  school  districts  where 
local  conditions  make  impossible  the  proper  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  education  of  such  pupils.  It  is  expected 
that  this  class  will  open  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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second  semester.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  the  up-to-date  facilities 
of  the  complete  machine-shop  of  Schenley  Public 
High  School  have  been  made  available  for  evening 
use  by  pupils  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind.  Experienced  instructors  are  in  charge 
of  the  class,  in  which  eighteen  pupils  are  already 
enrolled.  Three  members  of  the  1944  graduating 
class  who  took  this  course  last  spring  have  since 
obtained  remunerative  jobs  in  industry. 


COPIES  OF  SYMPOSIUM  AVAILABLE 

The  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation  is 
now  offering  copies  of  the  Symposium  on  the 
Processes  of  Rehabilitation  from  the  program 
presented  on  May  25,  1944,  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council. 
These  pamphlets  are  5^  a  copy  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Council. 

RED  CROSS  SERVICE  FOR  BLIND 
MOVES  TO  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Service  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter,  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  moved 
from  139  East  36  Street  to  401  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Telephone  number: 
Murray  Hill  4-4455. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  10.  The  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind;  Alfred  Allen  is  no 
longer  director. 

Page  11.  Lion  Braille  Department;  Mrs.  N. 
M.  G.  Prange,  originator  of  the  Orlando 
Course  in  Braille,  has  retired.  The  work  will 
be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  E.  P. 
Uhl,  chairman,  Lion  Braille  Department,  Or¬ 
lando  Lions  Club,  P.  O.  Box  97,  Orlando, 
Florida. 

Page  31.  Florida  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind;  Miss  Athene  Foster  is  now  exec¬ 
utive  director  instead  of  managing  director. 

Page  57.  Aid  to  the  Blind;  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Division  of  Social  Welfare,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security,  509  Cedar  Street,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Norman  L.  Anderson  has 
replaced  Miss  Helen  A.  Hauser  as  supervisor 
of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Page  59.  State  Council  for  the  Blind;  Gayle 
Burlingame  is  chief,  instead  of  executive  di¬ 
rector. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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VACATION  IS  OVER 

BUT  THESE  BLIND  WOMEN,  AFTER  THREE  HAPPY  WEEKS  AT  “REST-HAVEN,” 
THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND’S  SUMMER  VACATION  HOME 
AT  MONROE,  NEW  YORK,  ARE  READY  FOR  THE  BUSY  SEASON  AHEAD 
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BLIND  GIRL  PERFORMS  TWO-FOLD  SERVICE 

AS  SHE  SKILLFULLY  CONNECTS  THE  WIRES  OF  A  SMALL  TRANSFORMER 
UNIT  THIS  YOUNG  BLIND  WORKER  HELPS  PAVE  THE  WAY  FOR  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  DISABLED  VETERANS  RETURNING  TO  CIVILIAN  LIFE* 


♦Through  observation  and  study  of  blind  and  other  handicapped  workers,  the 
Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corporation  of  Newark  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped.  This  company  is  now  engaged  in  re¬ 
vising  its  educational  program  so  that  disabled  veterans  applying  for  their 
former  jobs  will  have  the  benefit  of  retraining  and  the  advantage  of  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  tools,  material,  and  machinery  which  the  nature  of  their  disability  may 
indicate. 
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AT  OLD  FARMS  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL  (SP) 

Braille  becomes  a  practical  necessity  for  the  blinded  soldier  who  learns  to  make  his 
notes,  reads  bulletin  boards,  and  otherwise  discovers  braille  to  be  of  direct  personal 

benefit  to  him 
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